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What the Editor Has to Say 
A Few Words About a Good and Wise Doctor 


O YOU know Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin, the 
author of “The Rights of Childhood” beginning 
on page 39 of this magazine you are holding? 
If you do not, you should waste no time in get- 

ting acquainted with him—not by hunting him up at his 
office and talking with him, for he is too busy for that, 
but by finding out all you can about the wonderful work 
he is doing for and with children. In and about New 
York he is building a monument of love for himself, and 
it is the kind of love that will endure, for it is growing 
in the hearts of thousands of little ones to whom he has 
meant life, and health, and love. We chose Dr. Chapin 
to write the last article in our series because he could 
sum up all that had been said before and add to it that 
note that he preeminently emphasizes. His whole creed, 
so far as children are concerned, can be summed up in 
one word—love. If a child has the love it needs the 
effort to get it whatever else it needs is already more than 
half successful, and at the same time its needs are fewer. 
With love, it escapes a multitude of ills lying in wait for 
every childish foot; with love, it has added unto it the 
things that make young lives grow like the vine and 
blossom like the rose. 


R. CHAPIN’S views in this respect are eloquently 

voiced in his article. In another article—in the 
American Magazine—he has elaborated them and shown 
more in detail how it is possible to reduce our infant 
death rate, a rate that makes us stand behind a dozen 
other naiions. His article is on adopting babies, but 
the real heart of it is on loving babies, because folks 
adopt them because they love them. You don’t adopt 
a baby because it needs you, but because the heart of 
you is warmed by a baby’s smile or voice or little hand 
trusting you. The good doctor says so many folks 
want babies there are never enough to go around, which 
makes us wonder why something more isn’t done to 
keep in this country the two or three hundred thousand 
of them that, every year, find it unpleasant here and 
refuse to stay with us. It can’t be that it is just be- 
cause they are not our babies that we are indifferent to 
their going, for really to love our baby is to care for all 
babies, lest they be abused or harmed or ill-fed or cold. 


There 


gh this baby business is not all sentiment. 
are hard and fast rules back of it—business princi- 


ples, as it were. A baby’s business is to live and grow 
—but it must have its chance, just the same as any 
other business. For lack of a good chance many thous- 
ands of businesses go into the hands of a receiver every 
year. For lack of a chance many scores of thousands 
of baby lives go into the hands of The Receiver every 
year. It’s the same story all the way through, except 
that lost dollars never balance lost lives. But Dr. 
Chapin shows a way to save the business before it goes 
bankrupt. He puts love into it. He doesn’t hold out 
just because it is not connected with him; he connects 
with it, puts it on its feet—and goes and does it again. 
How does he do it? Opens his own home, for one thing, 
to let babies in; and opens the doors of institutions, for 
another thing, to let babies out. Then he finds other 
people who will stand by and “see a fellow through.” 
That is one of the finest ways of doing good in the 
world, and is at the same time so simple that the 
wonder is that there are any institutions left to torture 
and kill babies. Any one who loves little ones can take 
Dr. Chapin’s recipe and make happy, sturdy children 
out of little emaciated creatures doomed to die, if left 
where they are. 

Since he began grooming babies for adoption Dr. and 
Mrs. Chapin have had in their home ninety-eight little 


ones, and only one of them has died. He insists that others 
could have the same success in taking children sure to 
die either physically or mentally or morally and starting 
them on their way. Color of truth is lent to his state- 
ment by the fact that selected homes where babies are 
“boarded” have cared for many thousands in the last 
sixteen years and that in these boarding homes there 
have been no deaths in the last two years. Contrast 
that statement with this other one by Dr. Chapin: 
“From 1909 to 1913, in the New York state institu- 
tions for the care of these children, almost half of those 
under two years of age died! The exact figures are 422 
out of every thousand. In the same four years, taking 
all the children of that age in the state, only 87 out of a 
thousand died. Just think that over for a minute and 
realize what it means. Remember that the orphan chil- 


- dren were included in the figures for the state as a whole. 


If they had not been, the contrast would be all the more 
startling. You see, it means that about 350 out of 1,000 
babies in institutions die just because they haven’t the 
normal life a baby should have.” 


E have not published the series which Dr. Chapin’s 
article ends just to fill space. We have meant 
every one of them. And we mean this: We don’t love 
children—even our own—half as much as we pretend to 
or we would do something about the conditions in our 
own localities that are hindering the growth and welfare 
of children. If we can’t do that we can do this: We 
can write to our Senators and Congressmen telling them 
that we want Senate Bill 3259 providing maternity and 
infancy benefits to pass—at this session of Congress. A 
similar bill was allowed to die in committee last year. 
This one may do the same unless your representatives in 
Washington hear from you. You are going to hear more 
from us about it. In the meantime, just as a sort of 
Christmas present to yourself, why not take a “kid,” a 
little kid, out of some institution and start it on the way 
to manhood or womanhood? If you don’t want to keep 
it some one else will, as soon as you have put a rose or 
two into its cheeks. Try it. See if it doesn’t make— 
A Merry Christmas. 


How We Got Acquainted With Chicago 


O YOU remember how when you were a little girl 
or a littlé boy, it doesn’t matter which—you spoke 
that piece of poetry that tells how a bit of sand got in an 
oyster’s shell, and the oyster suffered all kinds of terrible 
feelings for awhile, and then one day discovered it had 
been growing a pearl? The piece was called “Compen- 
sation,’ you remember. Well, the old formula, or what- 
ever it is, is still working. ‘Take the printers’ strike, for 
example. It was like a calamity when it first struck us 
and we could get rid of it no more than the oyster could 
rid itself of the sand. So we went into the pearl business 
oh, ever so many publishers are included in that we. 
We don’t know yet what the pearl will develop into, but 
it may be a whole necklace. Already New York has 
learned that it is not the whole country—just a part of 
it—and that was worth a little suffering. And the rest 
of the country has learned that New York is human and 
capable of blundering—and that is a good thing, too. 
Many individuals have improved and extended their 
knowledge of geography, many fine new friendships have 
been formed, and the whole country has learned that 
free people can never be expected to submit to tyranny. 
And, perhaps best of all, by having to do without them 
for a time, readers everywhere have learned to appre- 
ciate what a blessing good magazines are. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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A CAROL OF HOMECOMING 
By Margaret Widdemer 
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Bright the Star shines on the snow 
(Christ our Lord is born!) 
Grief forgotten long ago 
(Christ with crown of hollythorn) 
This our home is warmed and lit 
And about the Yule-fire sit 
All the dear, all the known, 
Safe and here, still our own, 
Sons and lovers come once more, 
Free of pain, free of war, 
And the Christ-Child as of yore 
Bringing peace has come to rest, 
Peace and love we knew before, 
Christ our Guest! 
Gone The sorrow, gone the Thorn ~ 
Christ is born! 
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Ah, but where the starlight lies 
(Christ is born, To die formen!) 
Some sleep on, a sacrifice, 
(Peace with Christ is born again !) 
They whom other hearts loved best, 
Unreturning. unpossessed, 
Sleep far off from any fire, 
Hearthlight's glow, heart's desire. 
Not to enter any door, 
Young and gay, as before, 
Not to know the welcoming 
Of the lips that bade them go: 
Not to wake with any spring 
That shall blow - - - 
Shall they be, who loved them,then, 
Glad again ? 
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Nay. where hearthfires burn less bright, 
(Christ is born To reign ) 
Old quick footsteps fall tonight 
(Christ who conquers death and pain!) 
And heads that bend in sorrow 
With no comfort in the morrow 
Lift and look, gaze and smile - -- 
won it be their own, this eee 
ispering, passing, gay and young, 
Where thei pore $y cane i 
With the Christ-Child as of old? 
+++ Close, ah,close,the dear who died, 
One the love that all hearts hold, 
One all souls this Christmastide ~~- 
Gone The sorrow, gone the thorn, 
Christ is born! 
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men who have awakened us,” 


A GREAT STORY-— 


Children 


.. A. R. Wylie 


[llustrated by 


Walt 


Louderback 


HE story opened with Major Brodie and 

Ursula, his five-days bride. saying 
good-by, promising to meet again. The 
scene shifted to a sodden German road 
along which two figures dragged their way 
toward the frontier. Powys was done for 
and wanted only to lie down and sleep, but 
Major Brodie prodded him along, resisting 
the call of freedom —and Ursula —because 
it was in the King’s regulations that an 
officer should not leave his men. At last 
they reached a hovel inhabited by an old 
croné, and could not go on. Thus they 
missed knowing when the war ended. At 
home, on Armistice Day,.Ursula had gone 
out to the little grocery owned by Brodie’s 
father and. himself to get any news his 
people might have of him. Rebuffed by his 
mother and sister, cheered only by a furtive 
word from his father as she left the store, 
Ursula, as the instalment closed, was re- 
turning through rain-soaked streets to her 
home in a fashionable London quarter 


T’S the awakening from a_ bad 
dream,” the Honorable Mrs. Seton 
said in her soft voice. ““There is no 
reality init. The onlyrealityis the 

spirit, and nothing spiri.ual can be evil. 

Suffering and sorrow are just phantoms 


that one must work against with all the 


strength of one’s soul—as we have worked. 


Then they vanish.” 


She made a little gesture with one of her 


beautiful hands, and the movement en- 
circled her in peace. 
threw its reflection on her delicate, faded 
face, and the shadows of the room that 
framed her massively so that she seemed 


The firelight that 


by contrast the more exquisite, schemed to- 
gether to bear her witness. But her hus- 
band, who stood by the window listening 


to the muffled roar of rejoicing in the dis- 


tant streets, turned toward her with every 
intention of protesting stoutly. 

“Tf it’s been a bad dream, it’s our brave 
or some 
10 


Ivonrood’s frail body was inspired with a purpose that allowed no 
Ivonhead, the first shaft sunk. And those chimneys in double file 


other equally patriotic and practical plati- 
tude trembled on the tip of his tongue. 
All he said, in effect, was, “There may be 
something in your idea, Ann, though I 
don’t profess to understand a word of it.”’ 
And came over to her side and touched her 
affectionately and almost cautiously as 
though he were afraid of hurting her. 

It was always like that. At the bottom 
of his soul he distrusted and disliked his 
wile’s faith. It was newfangled, unortho- 
dox, perhaps revolutionary. It seemed to 
deny or, at any rate, disparage the foun- 
dations on which her world was built. 
It even made him doubtful of his own 
reality. He was a big man, who was 
secretly proud of his bigness, of the mass 
of white hair which the years had not suc- 
ceeded in thinning, and of stout limbs 
which could still hold their own against 
youth. He liked to add himself, in fancy, 
to the gallery of sturdy forebears who 
gazed down at him with an enigmatic 


stolidity from the dim walls of his library. 
The Setons were a powerful, practical race; 
their feet had always been set on firm 
ground, and Leroy Seton, their final and 
complete expression, inherited their tradi- 
tions, their conventions, their faiths, and 
much of their unshakable self-confidence. 
Only when he came in contact with his 
wife’s ideals he lost countenance; his bulk 
oppressed him, and he became awkward 
and diffident as a schoolboy in touch for 
the first time, much to his surprise, with 
things beyond his understanding. 

Mrs. Seton patted his hand reassuringly. 
“‘Just a bad dream, my dear,” she repeated, 
smiling into the firelight. 

But from the other side of the hearth 
her eldest daughter stirred a little, lifting 
herself out of the depths of her deep leather 
chair so that her face came palely into the 
subdued light. “I don’t see that it matters 
whether a toothache is real or only a bad 
dream so long as it hurts,” she said witha 
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short laugh. “And anyhow, what is God 
thinking of to give us nightmares?” 

Margaret Seton resembled her mother, 
but the resemblance had passed through 
some strange alchemy which had trans- 
muted the older woman’s poetic charm 
into something faintly macabre. People 
who were fond of clichés spoke of Margaret 
as an Audrey Beardsley type, and her dark, 
sunken eyes, black hair, and thin, passionate 
mouth, whose mobility in the midst of a 
gaunt pallor suggested a separate, living 
thing, had won for her an admiration which 
she had not known asa robust and bright- 
cheeked girl. Age had touched her youth 
with its own peculiar fascination. Four 
years of living had made her older than 
her mother could ever be. 

Ann Seton looked at 
wistfully, 

“There are so many things that we don’t 
understand,” she said. ‘Why shou'd we 
expect to understand God?” 


her daughter 


ry 


When he stopped, it was to point out some new features that had become visible. 
At night they can see the glare right out to sea.” 


“I don’t,” Margaret answered. “But 
then I don’t offer to explain his vagaries.” 

“Margaret, dear!” 

“‘You’re not to be rude to your mother,” 
Mr. Seton interposed firmly. He planted 
himself between them as though he were 
defending the gentle, delicate woman, 
rather than the Deity, from attack. 
“You’re too young to understand these 
things. I’m an old man, and I don’t 
understand them myself. All I know is 
that it’s over and Hubert’s come through 
safe. It’s enough for me.” 

nd mother thinks it is she who has 
worked the miracle through faith,” Mar- 
garet remarked, half to herself. For she 
had seen the faint, peaceful smile at the 
corner of Mrs. Seton’s mouth, and her own 
lips twitched with a half-exasperated, half- 
indulgent humor. Then, to cut short 
the argument, she sprang up restlessly. 
“Ts Ursula lost or dead, I wonder? We 
ought to start in halfan hour, and then we 
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** There, on the right, that’s 
“* The chimneys are like great guns,’’ Ursula thought 


shall be late. Esmé warned us that it 
would take time to get through the mob. 
It’s too bad of Ursula.” 

“Ursula did not know of the invitation 
when she went out to the hospital this 
morning,” Mrs. Seton protested. “She did 
not even know of the armistice.” 

“She knows that she has to dress for 
dinner,” Margaret retorted curtly. 

Mrs. Seton had no further defense ready. 
Unquestionably, Ursula should have 
known. They had always dressed for 
dinner, right through the blackest hours 
of the four years. At half-past six the 
dressing-gong had sounded, and solemnly, 
in the full glory of dinner jacket and white 
shirt front, and bare shoulders and pre-war 
frocks, they had sat down to their rigidly 
observed rations.’ Even when a lentil stew 
had been the sum total of their menu, they 
had not faltered. Neither a sense of humor 


nor of proportion had troubled them 
11 
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They weré patriots, but patriots with a 
tradition of living that was life itself. 

“T don’t know what to make of Ursula,” 
Mr. Seton reflected. “She’s changed. She 
never was an easy child to understand, and 
now she eludes me altogether. Goes her own 
way. Not that shedoesanything I’d wish to 
prevent, but she does it so that I feel it 
doesn’t matter whatI wish. Bit between her 
teeth, as it were. Very awkward for us. 
She’s too quiet, too, as though she were busy 
with something we don’t know anything 
about. You’ve noticed it, Ann?” 


MBE: Seton drewherself up. Her small, 
erect body was tense with suppressed 
feeling, with a subdued, exultant pride. 
“Ves,” she said, “and I know she has 
changed—much more than we _ guess. 
She and Hubert—sometimes I feel that I 
don’t know them any more, that they are 
not my children but have been reborn and 
gone right away from me, far above me. 
They know things about themselves and 
life that I shall never know. I couldn’t 
blame or criticize them. Others may, but 
not an old woman who has stayed at 
home—” Her voice sank as though she 
had forgotten that she was speaking 
“They have lived wonderfully,” she said. 

Mr. Seton nodded, blind with a sudden 
rush of tears. Since eleven o’clock he had 
been passing from one emotional crisis to 
another and had fought doggedly to hide 
the fact from himself and every one else. 
But his wife struck straight through his 
clumsy armor. He could only repeat 
slowly and emphatically, 

“That’s true, Ann, that’s true.” 

“What a fuss you all make about cour- 
ag’,” Margaret observed, staring blackly 
into the fire. ‘One of these days you'll 
wake up. You'll see that people who have 
killed other people and gone in terror of 
their lives aren’t any better than they were 
—and some of them will be a great deal 
worse. And you'll hate them for having 
made fools of you, and they'll hate you for 
having made gods of them.” She turned, 
hearing the opening of the door above her 
father’s indignant protest. “Oh, Ursula, 
what an age you've been!” 

But Ursula stood on the threshold and 
looked at them in silence. It was all 
familiar—the big square room, the shaded 
lights and deep shadows, the three people 
as she had seen them a hundred times: her 
father, confident and immaculate, screen- 
ing the fire; her mother, a fragile, silver- 
gray figure seated in the armchair that 
always seemed on the point of swallowing 
her up; and Margaret, one foot on the fen- 
der, somber and challenging in the bizarre 
simplicity of her black dress. And yet 
they filled Ursula with astonishment, 
almost with fear. 

“Ursula, we’ve been waiting for you.” 

She came forward a few steps, and Mrs. 
Seton’s hand tightened on the arm of her 
chair. 

“Why, child, you’re soaked through!” 

“Yes, it’s—it’s been raining.”’ She 
took off her little fur cap and shook it so 
that the drops scattered over the square 
polished table. The dark, ruddy hair 
hung in dank disorder about her face. She 
looked disheveled, disrupted, harassed, 
like some hunted, desperate thing. 

“Ursula, what has happened? You 
haven’t been in the crowd—they haven't 
been rough to you?” 





Children of Storm 


“Oh, no, no—they were very kind—every 
one tried to help me—but I had to walk 
—miles and miles—there were no buses— 
and I lost my way—and it was raining all 
the time.” 

“Well, please hurry up now at any rate,” 
Margaret insisted. ‘‘Esmé rang up this 
morning. He’s back on leave, and he 
wants us all to celebrate at the Savoy to- 
night. Of course we’re going. You’ve 
sot ten minutes before the carriage comes 
round.” 

“T’m sorry—I can’t come.” 

“Don’t be silly, Ursula. You know he 
only asked us because of you. It would 
spoil everything.” 

“T can’t—I’m too tired—too tired 

Mr. Seton interposed with the severity 
of a long-suppressed, secretly-nourished 
grievance. He had forgotten his recent 
emotion. He hated to see-any one be- 
longing to him so untidy and so uncon- 
trolled. ‘That’s not our fault, Ursula. 
You shouldn’t have been out so long on a 
day like this. It isn’t right. None of us 
knew where you were or what you were 
doing. It’snot considerate. In fact, you 
consider us very little these days. It’s 
been troubling mea great deal. You seem 
1o have lost all sense of the fitting, of dis- 
cipline, if you ever had any.” 

“T’m sorry, father.” 








” 





<A ND now you must really make a sac 
rifice. As Margaret says, Esmé will 
be disappointed. We owe something to a 
man who has served his country as he has 
done. Besides, this is a great evening, 
the greatest perhaps in British history. 
We have suffered together—we must be 
happy together.” 

“T can’t—I can’t—” 

“Unless you have some reasonable ex- 
cuse—”’ 

“Wait, Roy, please!” Mrs. Seton had 
risen quickly to her feet and stood in front 
of him as though she were trying to hide 
her daughter. ‘Dear, is anything wrong? 
You must tell us. We have a right to 
know.” 

Ursula stood with one hand pressed 
down on the table. She looked toward 
her mother, and suddenly her face quiv- 
ered, puckered up into the grimace of a child 
about to burst into tears. It steadied 
again instantly into white rigidity. 

“Ves, I do, too! I mean, I think you 
ought to know—I’ve wanted to tell you 
for a long time—but we promised each 
other—unless certain things happened— 
well, they have happened! I can’t go to- 
night, mother! You see—I’m married— 
and I think my husband’s dead.” The 
controlled hysteria, which made her voice 
harsh and broken, died down as though 
under a sudden relief. She continued to 
gaze steadily at her mother from under 
straight, knitted brows. “I didn’t mean 
to tell you like this—I didn’t want to hurt 
you—but I’m so tired—so frightfully 
tired—and you wouldn’t leave me alone.”’ 

“Married!” Mrs. Seton whispered. 

Margaret had flushed crimson. She was 
now whiter than her sister. Her mouth 
had tightened into an_ inflexible line. 
“Hard luck on Esmé, Ursula.” 

“Married—to whom—when?” 

Ursula turned to meet her father’s frown 
with lifted head. “It was in France—at 
the hospital—when we were bombed— 
you—remember. He was wounded. And 








afterward—when he had five days leaye— 
in Paris—we were married!” 

“But who—who in God’s name?” 

“Adam Brodie, Major Adam Brodie.” 

“But who is he—the scoundrel!” 

“You are not to talk of him like that 
father. Please understand that. I won't 
stand it. I’ve been very unhappy—he’s 
been missing for nine months—and I’ve 
had to'go about—saying nothing. I can’t 
bear any more!” 

“Well, answer my question.” 

They saw then that she was Carrying 
something. It was a paper bag soaked 
with rain, and as she laid it on the table. 
it split open, spilling out a sodden heap of 
biscuits. 

“T’ve been to see his people,”’ she said. 
“They live in Peckham. I don’t suppose 
you know where that is. I wanted to find 
out if they had heard anything. It was 
my last hope. I bought these biscuits at 
Mr. Brodie’s shop.” 

Margaret laughed -out sharply. Mr. 
Seton lurched like a man who has not full 
control over his limbs. Suddenly he had 
lost his appearance of robust strength. He 
looked old and flabby and pitiably shaken. 

“Ursula, it’s incredible! You can’t 
have done such a thing!” 

Smith, the parlor-maid, appeared dis- 
creetly through the open door. She car- 
ried two opera cloaks over her arm, and 
her expressionless voice seemed to reassure 
them all as to the impossibility of what 
had happened. Even Ursula wondered 
if it were really true. 

“Tf you please, sir, the carriage.” 

Mr. Seton nodded. The training of a 
lifetime reasserted itself. No scenes, not 
before one’s inferiors, anyhow! He helped 
his wife into her wraps, crushing her flut- 
tering protest by the sheer weight of au- 
thority. For once he dominated her. This 
was his business. He knew how to behave 
under disaster. It was traditional. There 
was no teligion in this. 

“We must be off at once,” he said. “We 
mustr’t keep Esmé waiting. We will 
make your excuses ‘to him, Ursula.” 

Her mother and sister passed her in 
silence, with averted eves. Mrs. Seton 
was crying, but Ursula did not know that. 
She had forgotten them all. She saw 
nothing but the sodden paper bag with the 
washed-out lettering: ‘Thomas Brodie & 
Son.” 


WO hours later Smith opened the 

front door to an old man in an old-fash- 
ioned top-hat and a dark military cloak 
which wrapped him to the knees. Seeing 
him, and the car lights just disappearing 
out of the square, Smith opened the door 
to its widest extent. 

‘Is Miss Ursula up still?” 

“Yes, your Lordship, I think so. Miss 
Ursula was in the library a few minutes 
ago. If your Lordship pleases, I'll let 
her know.” 

“Don’t dither, girl. If Miss Ursula’s up, 
Tcan find her for myself. What’s the place 
in darkness for? Is every one else dead?” 

“The master gave the other servants a 
holiday, your Lordship. They’re out 
celebrating the armistice.” 

“Nonsense! What’s it got to do with 
them? Why were you victimized, eh?” 

“T didn’t want to go, your Lordship.” 

“Sensible girl! No business of yours. 
Here’s half a crown for you. Take my 
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“No,” 


he said, “not everything has gone! There’s Ivonrood and Black Valley. They are mine to pass on 
to ‘one atin whom I think fit to hold them.” Ursula lifted her head, stirred by some — 
nition, and he assented gravely. “You are my heir now, Ursula. That’s what I came to tell you 


Slowly and painfully Ivonrood lifted himself up out of the deep chair and stood beside her. 
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things now and don’t dither—I hate fid- 
gety people.” He inspected himself in 
the dim Venetian mirror and adjusted his 
evening tie with shaking but. cunning 
fingers. ‘And don’t follow me about like 
a poodle,” he added over his shoulder, as 
he proceeded stiffly toward the stairs. 

Ursula had turned out the electric lights. 
The room was in darkness save for the dull 
glow of a dying and forgotten fire. She 
lay huddled up in her father’s chair, lulled 
into a stupo: of exhaustion, and was not 
conscious of another presence until, having 
inspected her long and intently, Lord 
Ivonrood coughed. 

“Well, Ursula?” 

She started resentfully,: like a tired, 
hunted animal that is allowed no rest, put 
as she recognized him, she relaxed again 
and lay limp and inert, staring up at him 
with heavy, shadowed eyes. 

“T expect I frightened you,” he said with 
a touch of satisfaction in his small, grating 
voice. ‘You weren’t expecting me, were 
you?” 

“T didn’t even know you were in town, 
grandfather. I thought you were down in 
the Valley.” 

Lord Ivonrood nodded, holding his bony 
hands to the fire. ‘‘I was, this morning. I 
came up by special train. I had news that 
brought me up unexpectedly. But about 
that later. Anyhow, there was no time to 
open Berkeley Square, so I put up at the 
Savoy. I met your family there with 
Monteith—in fact, I joined them as far 
as the fish. Then for various 1easons 
I retired. I dislike people whose idea 
of patriotism consists in pouring cham- 
pagne down each other’s necks, and I felt 
it might come to that. I know these cele- 
brations of old. Not that our party 
showed any particular signs of hilarity. 
I thought Monteith looked like murder. 
Weren’t you in the celebrating mood, 
Ursula?” 

“No,” she answered. 

He nodded again, rhythmically ,asthough 

to the measure of a recently heard tune 
that still lingered in his ears. 
He was quite bald and clean 
shaven, with thin, pale-colored 
evebrows and eyelashes that did 
not break the white monotony 
of the small face and strange. 
cone-shaped head. To stran- 
gers he seemed at first sight 
merely grote que—at worst, 
slightly repulsive—a little, ab- 
normal man who had lived too 
long and could no longer con- 
ceal his abnormality. Then 
the sharp eyes, the narrow, in- 
flexible mouth, and the pointed 
chin predominated; they in- 
spired d’slike or fear; they 
struck amusement or contempt 
dead. He bore neither his son 
nor the strong-shouldered men 
on the library wall any obvious 
resemblance. But sometimes 
there flashed up in him. either in 
look or in gesture, a foreglimpse 
of Margaret Seton, his grand- 
daugh‘er — something vague 
and _ troubling, like the first 
shadow-of blight. 

“No, I couldn’t celebrate 
either,’ he said. ‘“There’s 
nothing for me to celebrate. 


Children of Storm 


The war has only just begun, and I am an 
old man.” He jerked up his head con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Hark at them howling 
out there! There’s a rumor that they’ve 
hacked pieces out of the Nelson monument. 
Why not? What do they know of Nelson 
or of any of the men who have made this 
country? I tell you, Ursula, we have 
caged one set of madmen to let loose an- 
other. All men in*the aggregate are mad 
and evil, whether,.they are autocrats or 
demagogues.”’ He began to tremble and 
sat down in the chair opposite her, his 
small, pain-deformed hands tightly inter- 
locked to hide their senile weakness. ‘Only 
the few are worth while—and our few are 
dead. The rest are wild cattle that will 
stampede unless some one-strong enough 
comes to drive them. They’ll go over the 
precipice, and they won’t go alone. But, 
my God, if I were young again—if I had 
ten more years, ten years of my old self— 
I’d drive them straight, Ursula!” 

She had scarcely listened, but now some- 
thing unusual in the quality of his voice 
made her turn to him in wonder. She had 
never before thought of him as capable of 
suffering. ‘Every one says how wonder- 
ful you are, grandfather.”’ 

“Maybe, maybe. I can put the fear 
of God into a few yet. But it’s an effort 
now. Ina year or two they’ll put the 
fear of God into me. It’s here, here.”” He 
tapped his forehead with one twisted 
finger. ‘Softening, child, softening! One 
doesn’t live eighty years, as I have done, 
with impunity. The machinery wears 
out at last. I don’t fear death. But I’m 
afraid of myself, of being beaten. One 
can beat even a dead man!” 

“What is it, grandfather? 
wrong?”’ 

He was silent for a moment, gathering 
himself together. When he spoke again, 
the gust of trembling had passed. He sat 
back, the tips of his fingers pressed lightly 
on one another as though to emphasize 


Is anything 


Choir Boys 
on 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


Louise Townsend Nicholl 


By 

“Then sleep, Thou little Child.”” Thus, sweet 
and high; 

The Choir-boys sang on Christmas Eve, when 
men, 

With dim-lit manger and with lullaby, 

Pretend that Jesus is a child again. 

Like candles, flickering soft, their voices went, 

Or any light which is not of the sun; 

Like sound whose large vibrations have been 
spent, 

Or pale-gold texture all too thinly spun. 

A woman’s voice, without her joy and fear, 

The tiny boys wove sheerly to and fro. 

No woman could have sung so light and clear 

The crooning words which only women know. 

Mary must wonder and, remembering, weep 

To hear these babies sing her Child to sleep. 


their steadiness. “The Valley is giving 
trouble, that’s all. They want to turn me 
out. They’ve had enough of me. I made 
them prosperous, and men never forgive 
that.” He turned his head toward her, 
his pointed chin lifted. ‘Do you know 
what the Valley was like sixty years ago? 
I have an old picture of it, up at Ivonrood 
I’llshow you one day. A swamp, a forest, 
a few meadows, a straggling village! That 
was my inheritance. The first Seton won 
it on the battlefield—for running away at 
the right moment, so it’s said—and every 
descendant has held it since in dire poverty 
—until Icame. Ihave made it. I found 
the coal. I sank the shafts. I built the 
works. Steel and copper, the finest in the 
world, were made in them. The wretched 
population quadrupled itself in twenty 
years. The God-forsaken village became 
the biggest industrial center in the control 
of one man. And the Setons grew from 
miserable, struggling nobility to be the 
richest family in England. But there was 
more to it than that. I brought wealth 
to this country. I won for her the biggest 
contracts in the world’s markets. I beat 
down foreign competition. And in the 
last four years I’ve won battles—up there 
against strikers and traitors and fools, and 
out in Flanders and on the sea—wherever 
the finest steel was needed. They scowl 
at me when I walk through High Lane. 
They rant about me at their scurvy little 
meetings. I am the capitalist who grinds 
the faces of the noble poor, I am the 
bloodsucker and the parasite—but I tell 
you, I’m proud—damned proud!” 

He made her listen. She had caught 
fire from him. She saw him suddenly as 
a lonely, heroic figure who had _ shielded 
the backs of the younger men from 
treachery. She laid her hand on his, 
feeling him now as close to her own grief. 

“And we’re proud, too, grandfather.” 

“I’ve kept them at heel so long as the 
war lasted,” he went on, beating the arm 
of his chair with a clenched fist, “but now 
the truce is over. They mean to be rid of 

me and of men like me who have 
made and dreamed things be- 
vond theirunderstanding. They 
mean to destroy what we have 
lived for and died for from the 
beginning of English history. 
Everything must be torn down 
to their level, because they 
are incapable of rising to 
ours. Very well. It’sa fight— 
with a miserable, frightened 
Government to hold the ring. 
And I am an old man nearing 
his dotage.”’ 

“Grandfather, we’re there — 
father and Hubert are there. 
They’ll carry on!” 

He looked at her curiously. 
“War is a healthy thing, when 
it doesn’t last too long,” he 
meditated. ‘But when _ the 
river runs low, the mud comes 
to the surface. There are no 
men left, it seems tome. Only 
the women are men now. I’m 
no lover of women—I hated 
your cursed suffrage—but I’m 
not a fool. I take the best 
tools, wherever they come 
from.” He smiled, a one-sided 
little (Continued on page 82) 
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When there were more queens than now, Marie of Rumania was 


the most beautiful of them all. 


Today, her beauty is more than 


matched by the kindly way in which she goes among her people 


QUEEN SANTA CLAUS 


“When our queen comes it is like Christmas,” said a grateful 
Rumanian peasant of the beautiful Marie, who was the inspira- 
tion of her country during the Great War and is now its hope 


HE road from Bucharest runs for 
mile on mile through flat fields and 
low-lying farmlands dotted with 
thatch-roofed huts and gaily painted 
cottages, before it dips into the hills and 
valleys of the Carpathian Mountains. In- 
vaders had come and gone that way, leav- 
ing behind them apathy and discourage- 
ment 
Over this smooth road, early one morn- 
ing. last summer a big touring car bearing 
a beautiful woman in peasant costume, 
rushed toward the purple outline of the 
distant Carpathians. There was an un- 
usual quality about this particular car, for 
wherever it stopped apathy faded from the 


By Alice Rohe 


landscape. Country folk rushed forward 
to kneel before its occupant. A joy, pa- 
thetic in its intensity, lighted up the pic- 
ture of peasant life. 

The beautiful woman in the peasant’s 
costume was Queen Marie of Rumania. It 
was my privilege to accompany her on a 
trip through the little villages of the plains 
and foothills of the Pitesti district. It was 
a day beginning at dawn and ending at 
midnight. During those hours the queen 
visited many villages and homes, distribu- 


ting from the American Red Cross relief 
stations the food and clothing which have 
brought new life and new hope into Ru- 
mania. 

“When our queen comes, then it is like 
Christmas,” a peasant had told me. “She 
has not only brought us peace on earth, but 
our little ones can smile again. You see, 
they have food now.” 

To me, the Queen of Rumania is one of 
the most striking figures of the war. As 
King Albert stands out in heroic relief 
against the background of world-war his- 
tory, so does Marie of Rumania dominate 
as the great woman figure. Between Bel- 
gium and Rumania and their guiding 
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spirits, however, there is a marked differ- 
ence. King Albert’s unwavering courage, 
supported by the sympathy of the world, 
was a Clear-cut, well-defined issue; Marie 
of Rumania, from the very first, was en- 
meshed in a net of internal as well as exter- 
nal complexities which would have baffled a 
less courageous spirit. Andalways, whether 
at Bucharest or at Jassy or at Paris, she 
has been the hope of her people. - From 
the view-point of feminism, she represents 
a significant phase of woman’s power and 
capabilities, brought into action by the war. 


These pictures of the 
Queen of Rumania were 
made on the trip describ- 
ed in this article. The 
complete self- forgetful- 
ness of the queen was 
shown again and again 
when she put her arm 
about a sorrowing peasant 
mother, heedless of dis- 
ease, or touched the 
hands of aged, dirty men, 
or gave her own hand to 
be kissed. Americans who 
saw her then and later in 
her regal garments ex- 
claimed, “A real queen!” 


Queen Santa Claus 


Much has been written of the Queen of 
Rumania. Perhaps no royal personage 
has been so often sought in interview as 
she. No real picture of Queen Marie can 
be adequately painted, however, that is 
not outlined against the background of her 
own country and her own people. For 
Queen Marie is the most Rumanian of all 
Rumanians, though she is the grand-daugh- 
ter of England’s great queen, Victoria. 
To realize just how constructive a force 
she is in the war’s aftermath, one must 
see her in Rumania, breathing hope and 

courage into a depleted 
peasantry. 

The day had only be- 
gun when Queen Marie’s 
place among her people 
as a perpetual Christmas 
spirit was first evidenced. 
It was a commonplace in- 
cident—the blowing out 
ofatire. From fields and 
near-by villages gypsy 
children seemed to spring 
from the ground. They 
eyed the big car desirous- 
ly, seeing in its occupants 
a chance for pennies. 
Then some one warned 
them away, whispering, 
“Don’t- you see it is 
thequeen?” But thelit- 
tle gypsies crept timidly 
forward. ‘Regina!’ they 
whispered. 

“Come along!” cried 
the queen in Rumanian; 
“Let them come to me.” 

Instantly there was a 
scramble. The queen 
leaned over the car, and 
little brown handsreached 
up hungrily for cakes and 
crackers. 

“‘There’s a duck of a 
baby! Hold him up!” 
she called to a ten-year- 
old girl with a big-eyed 
baby tugging at her skirt. 
“Isn’thea lamb? Here, 
baby, take this. What’s 
his name?” 


The tire was repaired all too soon to suit 
the gypsies, and we were speeding on again 
to far-off Pitesti, where the whole town was 
athrill at the telegraphed news of the 
queen’s coming. Flags and flowers were 
everywhere. Soldiers flanked the ap- 
proach to the American Red Cross canteen, 
But guards are not necessary when Queen 
Marie is abroad. She does not encourage 
them. Her relations with her people are 
too intimate and friendly. Women and 
children, old men and boys, arms filled with 
flowers, crowded around the queen on her 
way to the canteen where two hundred 
school children were being given their daily 
luncheon by the American Red Cross. And 
when the queen threw off her auto coat and 
stood revealed in their national costume 
the old people shed tears and the voung 
people cheered as they pushed forward to 
kiss her hand. 

In the canteen the magic of the queen 
was more powerful than hunger. Small 
heads were raised from bowls of soup. 
Spoons were suspended in midair. Every 
child quit eating. Then the queen herself 
bestowed upon each small person a pot of 
jam with a friendly word, and appetites 
reappeared. 

“Tt’s just like Christmas,”’ was again the 
murmur. For Santa Claus and Queen 
Marie, to the children of Rumania, had be- 
come synonymous in the sad aftermath of 
war. 

“T must taste the soup, and I want to see 
it made,” said the queen as we passed the 
big soup kitchen. “Oh, it is fine! Surely 
no one can complain of lack of nourishment 
who eats that,’”” she said contentedly, help- 
ing herself to a full ladle of the canteen’s 
special food, while the people gathered 
about her, their eyes expressing their love 
of the woman who not only dons their 
costume but shares their food and their 
troubles. To them, as she stood there, her 
lovely profile outlined against the white 
veil of her national head dress, she was 
more than a picture—she was a symbol. 

The tiny hamlet of Dobrogesta resem- 
bles the other Rumanian villages of low, 
sloping-roofed houses gray in the misery 
of want, only perhaps it is a bit grayer and 
sadder. News of (Continued on page 121) 
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the world’s most beautiful stories of 
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The Three Wise Men rode 
impetuously on till they 
became large as life and 
raced out from the star into 


the murk of No Man’s Land 


The 


Eve they 
come back to search out the 
loneliest fellow in all the world.” 
The words muttered themselves 

over in his brain. Who was it that had 

said them? Everything that had hap- 
pened until a few seconds ago when he had 
opened his eyes, was a blank—everything 
except those words. Who was the lone- 
liest fellow? Who were the people who 
came back each Christmas to search him 
out? Who was he, himself, and why was 
he here? He kept catching glimpses of 
memories which evaded him, losing them- 
selves before they had been recognized 
down the long, shadowy thoroughfare of 
the past. The loneliest fellow! The 


since the war ended. 


It will be loved 


by every one that has known sorrow 


By Coningsby Dawson 


lilust rated by 
James Montgomery Flagg 


words might fittingly have been spoken of 
himself. 

It was bitterly cold. The ground was 
billowy and white with snow as far as eye 
could sketch. Night, like a monstrous 
bird, brooded over it, black-winged and 
motionless. He had tried to raise him- 
self, but he had learned that the effort 
meant agony. He was bruised to his very 
bones. His body was a kingdom in re- 


LONELIEST. FELLO® 


ND so each Christmas 


volt; there were parts over which he had no 
control. From his thighs downward he 
was already dead. The cessation from 
pain spelled happiness. The numbness 
was creeping higher; presently it would 
reach his throat. He would be able to 
think better then. 

Because he had found that it hurt to 
stir, he lay silent. Directly over him a 
brilliant star hung poised. It looked down 
so steadily and kindly, he conceived the 
fancy that it had be*n placed there to be 
his companion, Every now and then it 
winked, as if to tell him that. So he 
smiled back and took courage from his 
smiling. 

Sharply, from somewhere far to the rear, 
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a rifle cracked, and a bullet sped whining 
over him. The suddenness of the sound 
jerked the thing free that had clogged his 
brain. Like the murmur of a distant 
crowd, everything that was past came 
trooping back. 

He remembered now who it was that 
had spoken those words. It was the pla- 
toon sergeant, telling the men a Christmas 
fairy-tale to take their thoughts off their 
suspense while they waited, hidden in the 
front line trench, for the raid to commence. 
They had been out at rest, looking forward 
to a feast of turkeys sent from England and 
one day of warmth and cheerfulness, when 
a hurried order had arrived for them to 
return post-haste to the line. They had 
had to leave the greater part 
of their Christmas mail unread, 
and their repliesto their mothers 
and girls unended. Within an 
hour, just as dusk was falling and 
candles were being lit in ruined 
houses, they had taken to the 
dreariness of the ice-bound road, 
in quest of the uncertain fate 
which lurked in No Man’s Land. 





"T°HROUGH the earlier stages 
of the journey they had 
grumbled, recalling their first 
Christmas inthe trenches, when 
good-willand peace had not been 
wholly effaced, and presents had 
been exchanged with the enemy 
between the wire entanglements. 
That had been the right kind of 
war. For one day in the year 
people had taken their minds 
off killing and allowed themse!ves 
time to remember that they were 
human. But now—— _ They 
were no better than beasts of 
prey. This putting on of raids on 
the night that Christ was born 
wasn’t decent. No good could 
come of it. It was making the 
fighting Tommy no better thana 
common murderer. You couldn’t 
blame Godif theyall got wiped out. 
As they entered the support 
trenches, without any order being 
given, they stopped talking and 
extinguished their cigarettes. The 
duckboard beneath their tread 
sounded hollow with the frost, like 
castanets; the snow was gritty 
as sand. They crept between 
the banked-up dirt in Indian file, 
moving stealthily as shadows. 
Sometimes a ray of light leaked out; a gas 
blanket had been ill-adjusted before the 
doorway of a dugout. From under- 
ground, as they passed, they heard the 
rumble of men’s voices. Then, as they 
neared the front trench, the night grew 
solitary; a returning carrying party or a 
lonely sentry were the only signs of life 
they met. 

They reached the jumping-off point in 
the front line trench. The garrison were 
taking things easy and sat huddled in 
holes which they had scooped out for them- 
selves, their collars turned up and their 
frosted coats buttoned tightly about them. 
They were anneved that the raiders should 
have come to disturb them. They had 
been hoping for a night of peace. No one 
knew what the Hun might not do when 
once things had been stirred up. So they 
treated the raiders as bloodthirsty fellows 





The Loneliest Fellow 


who had come to make trouble on their 
own account, and not as victims who were 
going over the top within the hour to meet 
wounds and death. The reception was de- 
pressing. It was made doubly depressing 
by regrets for the warm, dry billets and 
plump turkeys, in which they would have 
noshare. It was when this point had been 
reached and the wintry bitterness was 
setting their nerves on edge, that the pla- 
toon sergeant had told his story to keep 
their thoughts off themselves. 

The platoon sergeant had been a Cock- 
ney captain in the Salvation Army. His 
knowledge of matters Scriptural was voted 
to be profound. If one failed to trace all 
his information to the Bible, it increased 





A Mighty Partnership 
By 


Benjamin De Casseres 


F I were to get up a new Bible or Decalogue for 

humanity, I should make Love, Will, and Laugh- 
ter the cornerstones of the ethical edifice. It is a 
trinity of giants that will carry you through fire, 
part Red Seas for you, and help you strangle 
:erpents. 


Love breeds tolerance. Love says, ‘“Maybe I’d 
have done a good deal worse in his place.”’ Love 
draws an enormous strength to you from the thing 
that is loved. Love changes life into romance, 
is breedy of chimeras, and recreates the world in 
your own image. 


Will is power. Harnessed to a brain, it lifts 
civilization out of barbarity and materializes the 
most fantastic dreams. Sir Oliver Lodge says that 
some day we shall know how to utilize the power 
of the atom, and when we do, the energy in one 
ounce of matter will be able to swing the Woolworth 
Building to the top of Pike’s Peak while millions 
look on. We can do no less with the energy in the 
atoms of our blood and sinew. We can swing 
ourselves to the top of the peaks of our ambitions. 


Laughter is the remedy for the failures of Love 
and Will. It is the sanity of the trinity. It is 
the safety cushion when the elevator of Will starts 
to fall. It is the core of all prizes. 


Love, Will, and Laughter are an impregnable 
The enemy shall not pass! 


Verdun. 





rather than diminished his reputation, for 


could tell them. Even the people who 
were happy couldn’t say how they had 
come by the feeling that was inside them, 
The camels of the Three Wise Men grey 
old, as the object of their search continy. 
ally eluded them; their clothes became 


shabby, and their money. gave out. 


From 


being kings they came to have the appear. 
ance of beggars, till all that was kingly that 
was left to them was a present of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh with which to 


reward the revealer of the secret. 


They 


were no longer treated with respect in the 
cities which they entered, and sometimes 
they were refused admittance. They began 
to be very lonely in the fear that they 
would ‘die with the secret still unlearned, 








was lying too far out. 


One night, as they journeyed, 
thev noticed that a star more 
brilliant than the rest was wink- 
ing and twinkling at them, 
The next night it was there, and 
the next. It seemed to be trying 
to attract their attention, as 
though it had been sent to be 
their companion. Because they 
were friendless, they followed the 
star, and it went before them, 
till it halted above a stable where 
happiness had just been born 
into the world. 

“And so,” said the platoon 
sergeant, ‘because they nearly 
missed happiness themselves and 
knew what it was to feel lonely, 
each Christmas Eve they come 
back to search out the loneliest 
fellow in all the world.” 


HE man in the shell hole 

stared up through the black- 
ness at the white, winking star 
above his head. He wondered if 
anywhere there could be found 
at that moment a man more 
forsaken than himself. They 
had gone over the top at the 


. hour appointed, but the Hun 


had been ready for them and had 
driven them back. They had 
been allowed to get almost 
through his wire before he opened 
up. Some had been killed and 
some wounded. He himself had 
been overlooked in the retire- 
ment; all the wounded. had been 
carried back except himself. No 
one would dare to come to his 
help now. The enemy was 
warned and on the alert. He 
Any one stealing 


he got the credit for research. 

The story that he had told that night 
while they had waited had had to do with 
the Three Wise Men. According to him, 
they hadn’t had anv friends or wives or 
kiddies, and lived far away in white caves 
of the desert, “pretty near as big as 
Buckingham Palace.” Ever since they 
could think, they’d spent every minute in 
trying to be wise. And much good it had 
done them, for here they were, old men, 
with no one to care or to care for. In spite 
of all their wisdom, they weren’t happy, and 
perhaps they weren’t even wise. So they 
mounted their camels and rode out into 
the world to discover where true happiness 
might be found. 

They rode through many cities and 
many towns, always inquiring and growing 
feebler and whiter. There was no one who 


across the snow to his rescue would be 
spotted against the all-pervading white- 
ness of No Man’s Land. 

Christmas Eve! A queer way to spend 
it! His last upon earth, perhaps. What 
tricks life could Play ona man! He would 
always rather have been hurt himself 
than hurt any one else; and here he was 
paying the penalty of unsuccessful vio- 
lence. In the old days, in his wildest 
flights of fancy, he had never foreseen this 
end. He was as remote from human as- 
sistance as a man in mid-ocean on a melt- 
ing iceberg. 

HAT were they doing at home? 
Thinking of him—he was sure ol 
that. Talking about him as they crept 
up and down the house filling the Christ- 
mas stockings. The children would be all 
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At the end where the altar should have been a tall man was molding little bodies. 


in bed, warm and snug, with their soft 
little cheeks pressed against the pillows. 
Perhaps they were sleeping so that Santa 
Claus might not be kept waiting. Per- 
haps they were only shamming, listening 
\o the mysterious rustling of paper where 
presents were being sorted on the landing. 
How often, as a boy, he had struggled to 


keep awake that he might not miss the 
reindeer’s coming! The sliding of snow on 
the roof had been the runners of their 
sledge; the jingling of a hansom in the 
street had been the tinkling of their bells. 
Then his mother had tiptoed into his 
room to bend over him and whisper: 

“It’s no good, Tony; you’re pretend- 


As each was finished it flew out of his hand 


ing. Unless vou sleep, Santa Claus will 
leave your presents at another little boy’s 
house.”’ 

Long ago! How very long ago! He 
would give the world to have her tiptoe 
to him now. 

Perhaps he had put his wish into a 
prayer; he did not (Continued on pase I 33) 
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ONCE 
Upon a Time 


T used to be that the opening of winter 

was the signal for the closing of 
every highway to the wild. Folks imag- 
ined it was cold and dreary in the woods 
when the snows came down and washed 
the world in white or when the raindrops 
turned to ice on everything they touched. 
They were afraid to break for themselves 
a trail through snow, hearing in each 
footfall the warning, “‘It’s cold! It’s cold!”’ 


Today the woods in winter are a magnet 
for multitudes who have learned that cold 
is good, that Nature weaves with a del- 
icate hand the draperies that for count- 
less years of doubt man never saw. Eyes 
that can see find beauty everywhere—in 
the overloaded bush, the high - capped 
stump, tall trees asleep in white, and at 
their feet the wandering stream fighting 
for freedom and waiting for the day when 
all this beauty shall come down to its level 
tomake way for a beauty that is life. Learn 
to know the wcods in winter. They may 
be white, and cold, but there is a way to go 
to them with summer glowing in your heart. 
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The Star of Safety 


IVE million of these label stars are circulating in the shops with 
their message of ‘‘safety first’’ in your purchasing. Do you realize 
that in order to wear this star the appliance must have been tested 


and approved by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE? 


Do you 


realize that this test means not only laboratories equipped with com- 
plete technical testing apparatus, but home working conditions that 
insure you a practical test of each appliance exactly as you would use 


it in your own home? 


Construction, efficiency of operation, and its 


ultimate cost are all carefully considered by the corps of experts 


of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


INSTITUTE—AT YOUR 


SERVICE 


eAs Your Neighbor Works and Plans 


180 Women Wrote This for You 


DO not need to state th: problem. 
Not a family in the country but feels 


a double necessity for the most busi- 
nesslike management in living prob- 
lems. The old, easy-going days of help are 


gone. Social reformers may prate of the 
stigma attached to domestic service; they 
may dream of a solution in the eight-hour 
day, and the prefix “Miss,” and the use of 
the front door—but I have more,than a 
suspicion that the cause of our total loss of 
the general housework girl is much deeper. 

With each succeeding generation Ameri- 
can living standards have been raised, and 
the number of families approaching those 
standards has been increased. It used to 
be two dozen families in a community, who 
could afford service. It is now two dozen 
families in a community who can not afford 
service, provided they could get it on the 
old, easy-going terms. If we face the 
facts fairly, we must acknowledge that 
these living standards have been raised at 
the expense of the single servant. Door- 
bells and telephones! The Russian table 
service with its multiplied steps for this 
same single servant! Think for a moment 

29 


of the number of housekeepers you know, 
who, up to this crisis, attempted to main- 
ain, with one maid, practically the same 
smooth, well-oiled, general service that 
used normally to be expected only in the 
completely served household. I do not 
know one housekeeper who expected as 
much real housework and as few of the 
trivialities as did our mothers. The single 
inside servant has gone for good, and be- 
cause the work of our homes has become 
too complicated for her. Service and ser- 
vant both originally were beautiful words, 
implying a personal relation that compen- 
sated to a greater degree than we, perhaps, 
are willing to admit. The personal rela- 
tion is gone, once we shut the door of the 
service rooms of our house, even though 
silently, and say: “You work there. I 
shall live on this side of the door.” We 
are demanding more interest in our living 
problems and we are giving less interest to 
the person who meets those problems. 
Finally, and I believe this is even more im- 
portant, we are demanding more brains 
than we can pay for. Housework, house- 
keeping, house management, is a business 


that demands real executive ability, and 
the world pays the highest wage for that 
peculiar type of ability. 

Neither Goop HovuSEKEEPING _ NSTI- 
TUTE nor the Director has a solution for this 
problem of service. Instead, we believe 
the solut‘on must come through the house- 
keepers all over the country. The letters 
we have received in answer to the questions 
asked in our September issue proved that 
this indeed may be so. To my way of 
thinking, these one hundred and ecigh y 
women have gone a long way toward the 
olution of their own problem. Their ex- 
periences can not but help others. Surely 
some of them will duplicate your condi- 
tions. The fact that most of them repost 
an eight-hour day or less, and solely be- 
cau‘e they have availed themselves of 
mechanical devices, is a lesson in itself. 
But Iam going tosay no more. These ex- 
periences speak for themselves. Won't 
you comment on them? Send us more 
letters of your experiences. Tell us how 
you keep house. There will always be a 
page in this department devoted to the 
business of housekeeping, but it is to be 
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What do you want to 


your ow forum. 


talk about? 
Here are the work plans of a 


Minnesota 
housekeeper: “I do most of my own work, 
and counting my baby’s two airings, i 
takes my whole day. I have an electric 
washer, 2 vacuum Cleaner, an electric iron, 
percolator, toaster, and curler. My fam- 
ily consists of a very busy husband not in 
the least domestic as far as housework is 
concerned, an uncle nearly eighty, a baby 
of eight months, all in an old-fashioned 
ten-room house. None of the family does 
any house or lawn work. Once in two 
weeks, on Friday, a woman comes for $2.10 
and does general cleaning up-stairs and 
down. After the baby came, a neighbor 
did my ironing one afternoon a week for 
one dollar, while the baby had his nap and 
I went down-town for change of air. 
She has now gone to work in a factory, so 
I do my own ironing. My best friend, 
who has the same size of family and a 
smaller and more convenient home, de- 
spises housework, so instead of a car she 
keeps a maid. She uses all of the modern 
electrical appliances I do, her maid 
costs $10.00 a week and does the wash- 
ing and iron’ng but no up-stairs work, 
save on one cleaning day a 
week, and her food and 
other bills are at least a 
thirdlargerthan mine. She 
lives in a well-to-do neigh- 
borhood where formerly 
each family kept one maid 
at leas’. Now she is the 
only woman in the block 
who has been able to get 
one. I prefer my way, with 


the evening to take away 
the day’s cobwebs.” 

A Nebraska housekeeper 
writes: “I do all my own 
work, and during a greater 
portion of the year it takes 
every minute of a good, 
long day. I have a hand- 
power washing-machine. 
In the family there are two 
adults and four children, 
but there are very few days 
which do not include more 
adults for at least one meal. 


My boy helps me carry coal, will | 
only fs irtly 


water, and vegetables, and 


you manage the new civic duties 
coming to all women? 
that helps greatly in these problems; con- 
There is nothing an 


i 
:s a 
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editor can say 
troubles, 


clothing, 


pt ysal ? For 
vay one dollar, which will repay you 


Your 


working day is over at one o’clock except 
for serving supper. I have a vacuum 
cleaner, an electric iron, a toaster, a 
carpet sweeper, an automatic instanta- 
neous water heater, a combination range 
with gas for summer and wood for winter, 
and a refrigerating pantry with sawdust 
wall:, ceiling, and door, opening from the 
kitchen, that saves many steps. I also 
use a dish drainer, thereby saving fully 
twenty minutes a day at dishwashing time. 
When we are alone, I do not wash the 
supper dishes at night. My house con- 
sists of eight rooms ‘with three screened 
porches. We have frequent guests for 
week-ends and single meals, but never for 
very long stays. There are three of us— 
my husband, myself, and a boy of twelve, 
who helps in carrying wood, cutting the 
lawn, running errands, etc. This really 
helps, but is also good training for him. A 
woman comes two hours every week and 
cleans thoroughly the bathroom, kitchen, 
and back porch, and helps with one other 
room, differing each week. I pay her goc 
an hour. For some years I kept a maid to 
help with the boy when he was little, the 
dishes, etc., bui I was more than glad to 
see the last one go and have found it easier 





Your Forum 


a restful ride in our car in H' W do you budget your income? 


do you manage your home? 


that will smooth out 


amusements, 
each letter that we can use 


for the time expended. 


How 
How do 
that are 
There is no book 


but you can help each other if you 


will. Will you tell us the proportion of your 
income that goes for rent or taxes, food, 
investments? And 
will you state the total income at your dis- 


As Your Neighbor Works and Plans 23 


and dust-cloth, my house is easily kept in 
order. As to expense, there is no question 
in my mind that even if one buys all the 
mechanical helps offered nowadays and em- 
ploys a little outside help, it is far easier 
and very much cheaper to do one’s own 
work than to keep a maid or two and feed 
them.” 

A Michigan housekeeper says: “TI do all 
my own work, and by careful planning I 
have from three to four hours every after- 
noon for leisure. My house is a one-floor, 
six-room bungalow. I have a vacuum 
cleaner, an electric washing-machine, and 
an electric ironer. My family consists of 
my husband, myself, and two children—a 
boy six and a half and a little girl aged two. 
Both children have been taught to put 
their toys neatly away when they have 
finished playing. My boy is a great help 
in watching his little sister. He goes to 
the grocery store and on simple errands 
and assists me in clearing the table after 
the morning and evening meals. It is in- 
deed a real help as well as a part of child 
training. [have nooutside help, although 
before buying my electric washing-machine 
five months ago, I tried a laundress. It 
was not a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the clean clothes 
problem financially or 
otherwise. Iammore than 
satisfied with my washer, 
and by following carefully 
the directions laid down by 
the InstituTE I find wash- 
ing a very pleasant part of 
my work.” 

From West Virginia 
comes this message to you: 
“Even after having en- 
joyed the luxury of con- 
siderable leisure through 
the aid of a really efficient 
maid, I have decided, now 


her away, I shall be better 
satisfied to do most of my 
own housework. The mon- 
ey once spent in wages I 
shall use partly for a wo- 
man to clean once a week 
and the balance for labor- 
saving devices. I now own 
an electric cleaner, an elec-. 


be , ggg Mig desire to help your neighbor and yourself tric iron, and best of all a 
wipe. All of this really must furnish the chief incentive. Address gas range whose oven is a 
helps, although I use it as Director, Good Housekeeping Institute, fireless cooker. With the 
a part of child training. | 105 West 39th Street, New York City. aid of this, I can place the 
It is not because I think : : dinner in the oven heated 
my individual answers will to the required tempera- 
help much, but because I IL ture, turn off the gas, and, 
want to show that I am having arranged the din- 
interested, that I have an- / ing-table, can then leave 


swered your questions. I 

am studying just this ques- 

tion, to see if I gain more time by mechani- 
cal helps or by a maid, for I must now 
undertake a certain amount of sy stematic 
instruction for the two older children. 

This California housekeeper’s statement 
must surely help our Nebraska housekeeper 
toward her decision. “I do all but two 
hours’ cleaning and the larger part of the 
family washing. I rise a little bit before 
seven, have breakfast at seven thirty, din- 
her at noon, a light supper at six. My 





I do little washing at 
home, neither do I sew except to make 
underclothes, aprons, and similar things. 
I find it cheaper to buy ready-made gar- 
ments, and it gives me plenty of time for 


to get along alone. 


church, club, and housework. While I 
work all the morning, after the dishes are 
done I leave the kitchen until evening. By 
cleaning one room thoroughly every day 
and going over the lower floor with sweeper 


home for the afternoon, 
knowing that when I return 
at dinner-time everything will be ready to 
serve. This more than anything else 
gives me freedom, while the other con- 
veniences lighten the actuallabor. I have 


never had laundry work done at home, 
but for many months I have been studying 
various washing-machines and getting the 
verdicts of the users, andam firmly convinc- 
ed that with the aid of an electric washing 
and ironing machine (Continued on page 114) 





Soap in solution, luke- 
warm water, plenty of 
suds, no harsh wringing 

these are the car- 
dinal principles of suc- 
cessfully washing 
all kinds of woolens 


Rescue the Woolens 


HE baby’s woolens, 
sweater—blankets, even—can be 
washed, and retain their soft 
fluffiness without shrinking, pro- 

vided only you do it properly. I am well 
aware thit these articles have been the 
bugbear of many housekeepers, but a bit of 
knowledge as to what makes the wool fiber 
hard and shrunken, together with plain di- 
rections as to how to wash, will, I believe, 
overcome your reluctance to try these fab- 
rics by hand or in the washing-machine. 
Each woolen thread, unlike cotton, has 
come from a living, breathing animal whose 
coat is kept soft and wooly by an animal 
fat called lanolin. Now, in the presence otf 
an alkali or even a soap that has too much 
alkali in it, this fat is extracted. And be- 


your own 


By the Director 


cause heat aids a chemical reaction, hot 
water increases the difficulty. Remember 
that the more of this lanolin fat you extract 
from the woolen fiber, the harder and more 
shrunken it will become. To obtain 
beautiful, fluffy flannels, it is essential to 
leave this fat in the fiber, and possibly to 
replace it with a bit more fat. I have 
washed blankets, I have washed pure wool 
flannel, | have washed sweaters and babies’ 
garments, and had them return to their 
original size and proportions, and retain 
the soft fluffiness which is especially im- 


Woolens can be shaped only when 


wet; the best way to dry them is flat 


portant in babies garments and sweaters 
by using the following method: 

First, choose a neutral soap, preferably 
of the white variety, or use any of the pre- 
pared soap flakes. These flakes are con- 
veniently prepared and have saved many a 
garment from shrinking because of the ease 
with which they can be used in solution. 
If you have not the flakes, you can makea 
bar of soap do as well, either by shaving it 
very thin—as in the illustration abovw 

so that it can be quickly and perfectly dis- 
solved in hot water, or by heating the bar 
with enough hot water to make a soap 
jelly. However you accomplish it, remem- 
ber that the soap must be in solution be- 


fore youattempt (Continued on page 206) 
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HAVE the children’s holiday season as well as Christmas day in mind. 
Are you going to havea family party? If so, invite in good time 
those guests who may have other invitations, and provide against dis- 
appointment and having to hurry around at the last minute to fill their 
places. Avoid the fatigue and worry which surely come from having 
too much to do at the last minute. Have you plenty of mincemeat left 
from Thanksgiving? If not, make another 
lot at once; mincemeat is greatly im- 
proved by allowing time for the ingre 
dients to grow richer and more highly 
flavored by remaining in combination. Are 
you going to have steamed plum pud 
dings? They should also be made ahead of 
time, if you can hide them from the children. 


, EEP pantries, closets, store places, etc., free from clutter. If 
this is done religiously through the winter, spring cleaning will 

be robbed of half its terrors, In like manner decide about worn cloth 
ing. Repair a garment if repairable, and if too far gone, cut or tear 
it up and salvage the best of it for cleaning purposes. Be sure that 
all cloth reserved for such purposes is clean and sweet. Of course, 
the boardwalks are down and the straw 

berry bed is covered. If not, attend to 

them immediately. Give the windows at 

tention. It is often hard to find suitable 

weather for washing them later on, though 

they may be wiped over with denatured 

alcohol in almost any temperature. If there 

are any loose shutters or boards for the 

winds to play with, look after them now. 


AKE Christmas plans 
early. Plan the menu 
early. Don’t wait till the last 


HOUSEHOED 


ALMANAC 


[DECEMBER may be the month when conscience allows a little 
laxity in the sinking-fund of household work, but do not get too 

far behind. Cellar and storehouse supplies must be watched and 

culled to avoid waste and decay, which are a menace to both pocket- 

book and health. On pleasant, milder days, open bulkhead and cellar 

window, shutting them as soon as the air is changed. Sift the ashes 

from your coal range, if you use one, and 

throw the burnable salvage into the coal 

bin for use in the furnace. It is more 

practical and economical than to try to 

burn it in the range, where it will form 

clinkers. The furnace, too, is a good place 

to dispose of the Christmas tree when it 

is discarded—about the first of January. 


T is a part of a woman’s job, if she is head of a house, to inform her- 
self thoroughly as to the house construction, that she may be equal 
to domestic emergencies. Some women have taken short courses in 
plumbing and simple electric principles, with great advantage to them 
selves and their families. It is a simple. matter-of-course duty, obli- 
gatory upon a house mistress, to be familiar with the details of everv 
department of her housework, that she may 
not only be able to instruct and superin ’ 4 
tend, but to execute practically, in case o ‘ A+ Y)} 
need. This may seem a truism, were not 
the contrary often the case. A mill-owner 
or superintendent of large business interests 
knows his job from the foundation; why 
should not we women conduct our business 
ona like principle? We can do it if we will. 


EMEMBER that farm veg- 
etables and fruits make 
splendid Christmas gifts. <A 
basket of cranberries raised in 





Moment to tie up the Christmas 
gilts. Have ready in advance 
Scepecious box with Christmas 
abels, wrapping paper, string, 
ribbon, paste, scissors, fountain 
pen, scales, and plenty of 
stamps. The last-minute pur- 
chaser, who can be found in 
every family, will bless you 


a neigh>or’s meadow filled m 
housewiiely soul with delight 
one Christmas. <A basket of 
celery or apples, a mammoth 
squash, etc., would be equally 
welcome, and how much more 
sensible than a bit of carelessly 
selected or misfit bric-a-brac! 
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With Christmas Love 
From Barbara 


"LL do whatever you think best, 
Andrew,”’ Miss Raleigh said with 
an anxious and tender look into his 
eves. She did not quite mean either 

the words or the look, but Andrew Mc- 
Cloud, who had been engaged to her since 
about the same hour on the previous after- 
noon, took them exactly as she intended 
him to take them. He looked down at 
her, so small, so exquisite, so sensitive, 
and his heart swelled with reverence and 
pride. 

But he did not tell her that she must 
please herself, as Barbara Raleigh con- 
fidently thought he would. He merely 
glanced again at the letter they had been 
discussing, smiled at it involuntarily, 
and said simply: 

“Well, if mother and the girls say that 
they want you for Christmas, then they 
do want you. Christmas is Tuesday; 
I’m going up on Wednesday. I'll take 
you then.” 

No discussion, no question, thought 
Barbara. She did not think it resentfully. 
Barbara was still the queen, amused and 
surprised that the least of her usbjects 
dared to show a flicker of independence, 
generously unwilling to exert her power 
to crush him. It was part of Andrew 
McCloud’s charm for her, that he was so 
magnificently oblivious of her sacred 
whims. She secretly thrilled at his casual 
commands and in her proud heart com- 
pared this young and splendid engineer, 
who would never have a penny except 
what his strong hands made for him, 
with the other men she knew—educated, 
polished, gifted men, perhaps, but men 
who never could forget that she was the 
last, and the heiress, of all the Raleighs. 

The two had met on the steamer from 
Yokohama a few weeks ago. Now she 
and the companion who accompanied her 
were established in the St. Francis 
Hotel in San Francisco, and Andrew had 
come to pay his respects. And _ here 
already was a letter from his sister, 
asking Andrew’s new friend to visit them 
at Christmas time at the McCloud ranch, 
somewhere up in the woods near—what 
was it?—Cazadero. 

There were several things about this 
matter that Barbara did not like. Sepa- 
rately, the details were too small to notice, 
but their cumulative effect was to make 
her feel vaguely wounded and aggrieved. 
She reminded herself that she was not 
making a brilliant match, that Andrew 
had taken her consent rather coolly for 
granted, and that his family had shown an 
almost indecent eagerness to secure her. 
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By Kathleen Norris 


Illustrated by 
H; Ro Bal iinieies 


EARTS are what count in 
this world, 

save as they are used to express 
the hearts that are back of them. 
And when Barbara, a little bunch 
of manners, found herself right in 
the warm hearts of her Andrew’s 
family, things were bound to hap- 
pen—with benefit to Barbara. 
This is the best Christmas story 
Kathleen Norris has ever written 
—for the best Christmas ever 


not manners, 


She did not want to avoid his family, 
and she did not wish to break her engage- 
ment. But she felt discontented and un- 
reasonable, and when she first read the 
letter, she had decided that the kindly 
invitation must be declined. This decision 
had been made all the more quickly 
because the companion, the watching 
Madame Rochambeau, had said quietly 
that although San Francisco had been her 
home for many years, she had never heard 
of the family of McCloud. It was doubt- 
less an excellent family, but to live in 
the Cazadero woods in midwinter was 
strange, bien entendu. Mademoiselle must 
please herself about risking her health to 
accept the invitation, but in case Madame 
Rochambeau declined it, surely it would 
be quite understood. 

Irritated by the sense that her own 
superb willingness to waive the question 
of blood and birth in Andrew’s case was 
not shared by the fastidious French- 
woman, Barbara had haughtily said that of 
course she would remain in the city for 
the holidays. 

But that was before Andrew came in— 
to sweep all doubts and hesitation before 
him. His very voice, addressed in a friend- 
ly undertone to the bell-boy who had 
piloted him to the door, brought a sudden 
rush of confidence to Barbara’s spirit. 
The sight of his big tweed shoulders and 
his keen, pleasant blue eyes, the touch of 
his broad hand, all lifted her heart like 
wine. The world became bright as the 
sun came from behind a cloud, and the 
sunshine that streamed in across the square 
turned her tea-table lights to a dim pink. 
Everything was enchanting, exciting again; 
her fingers trembled for happiness as she 
poured his tea and listened to the incom- 
prehensible details of his work. All her 
world had been trying, for the twenty- 


six vears of her life, to please Barbara Ra- 
leigh. Nowit was strangely thrilling to try 
to please this clumsy, gentle, rather silent 
man, knowing that she could not fail. 

“Td written my mother about you,” 
he explained, ‘‘from Hawaii, the steamer 
we stayed over. And then yesterday, 
after I brought you here, I wired her that 
it was all right.” 

“But, Andrew, about my going up to 
this—Cazadero—” she began. 

“It’s four or five miles from there,” 
he interrupted absently, looking about the 
immense room with evident admiration 
and surprise. 

“‘Wouldn’t it be better to have them— 
all of them—come down here for Christ- 
mas?” she asked. 

‘“My Lord!” he said amusedly. “You 
don’t realize what a pack of them there 
are. It would cost—well, hundreds!” 

“You don’t seem to realize that hun- 
dreds don’t matter to me,” Barbara said 
lightly. His indifference to her worldly 
goods was delightful, but after all, money 
was an important acquisition, and it had 
been a part of her creed to find it such. 

“Oh, well, mother never leaves the ranch 
anyway,” he answered casually. 

No question, no discussion, thought 
Barbara again, and the color burned in 
her cheeks. 

“T was hoping they would want us,” 
Andrew went on, not noticing the silence. 
“T thought my sister’s babies might have 
measles or something. But evidently 
it’s all right. Now, remember, it’s only a 
country ranch-house, Barbara, and take 
the plainest things you have, and the 
warmest. We leave town on the one 
o’clock and get there’ about five. But 
what about Madame Rochambeau?” 

“T suppose there’s no objection to her?” 
Barbara was trying to be provoking and 
partially succeeded, inasmuch as he looked 
concerned. 

“Better not bring her; she’d hate it,” 
he said. 

“No more than I shall!’ Barbara 
thought. But aloud she merely said 
lifelessly: ‘She can go to her sister here. 
Teli me who they all are—the family.” 

“Well, there’s mother, of course,” he 
smiled. ‘And there’s my brother Denny, 
who runs the place. And there’s my 
sister, Mrs. Nye—Sally, we call het. 
She’s a widow with four children and lives 
on the next place, but they’ll all be over. 
And then there are the two little boys, 
Cleve and Ross, the children of my brother 
Alec who died, and my youngest sister, 
Letty—” 
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Mrs. McCloud showed Barbara her Christmas gifts, slowly accumulated for weeks past. ) 
Andrew his mother had a box of the molasses taffy he had always loved, and a pair 


of socks she had herself knitted. Andrew’s promised wife praised these things 
gently, thinking the while that Andrew’s fitted case had cost her one hundred dollars 
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“For Heaven’s sake—!” Miss Raleigh 
said faintly. 

“You'll like them all,” Andrew said 
fondly, ‘‘and they’ll love you! You dar- 
ling!”’ 


ITH her aristocratic lips set, her 

distinguished little head held high, 
and her proud eyes avoiding the eyes of 
her paid companion, Miss_ Barbara 
Raleigh went shopping the next day. She 
was experiencing an entirely new sensa- 
tion not altogether unpleasant. She was 
doing something she did not want to do, 
she was subjugating and humiliating her- 
self for Andrew, and the ensuing conscious- 
ness of the conquered self was intoxicating 
in her nostrils. She was to be his wife; 
he wanted her to visit his mother. That 
was “enough. The humbleness of the 
McClouds, the greatness of the Raleighs, 
were alike forgotten. Barbara was simply 
a woman, being subject, as the old book 
has it, to her man. 

Having agreed to do it, she would do 
it handsomely. For his mother, a long 
scarf of rich, soft, vellow lace. For Sally, 
a beaded square hand-bag in soft blues 
and reds. For the brother, a pigskin 
wallet, and for the children, two cameras, 
two wrist-watches, and two strings of real 
gold beads. Finally, for the eighteen-vear- 
old Letty, Barbara selected a fan of creamy 
ostrich plumes. She had already chosen 
Andrew’s own present, a fitted, pigskin 
hand-bag, and when the various articles 
were delivered at the hotel, she made 
herself display them simplv and pleasantly 
to the silent Madame Rochambeau before 
wrapping and sealing them for Cnristmas 
morning and storing them in her trunk. 

“T don’t know how long I can be as good 
as this,’’ said Barbara to herself almost 
with terror, ‘‘but I’ll be good as long as 
E can!” 

On the day appointed for their trip it 
rained dismally. Barbara and Andrew 
looked out at the rain from the car 
window; the trees dripped water, and the 
creeks ran swollen and muddy. The car 
was warm, close, and odorous; 
Barbara’s head ached stupidly. 
The trip was unpleasant, the 
arrival would be trying, and the 
whole visit an ordeal. It was 
hardly conceivable that the fam- 
ilv at the ranch would enjoy her 
stay; it was improbable that she 
could bear the promised week at 
all. They were excellent and 
respectable people, no doubt, but 
farmers. Andrew was the deares* 
boy in the world, of course, but 
Andrew’s family might be, to use 
a favorite phrase of her own, 
“Impossible.” 

The heiress of all the Raleighs 
and Culvers and Casses had not 
reached the age of twenty-six 
without some experience of 
lovers. Like all normal women 
she had dreamed of marriage. 
She had been innocently sur- 
prised and disappointed in the 
difficulties that had hedged her 
away from the expected and ideal 
mating. To begin with, she was 
quite alone in the world. She 
and Madame Rochambeau trav- 
cled alone. They took houses in 





With Christmas Love from Barbara 


at Southampton, they bought gowns, they 
went to theopera, but almost always alone. 
Somehow the only men that Barbara came 
to know were married men, very young men 
or very old men to whom her money made 
its appeal, or absorbed business men who 
protected Miss Raleigh’s interests scrupu- 
lously and went off to wives and sweet- 
hearts elsewhere. 

Now had come unexpectedly, miracu- 
lously, beautifully, the trip home from the 
Orient, and the young engineer leaning 
like a thoughtful young god on the rail, 
and a few weeks of dreamy and ideal 
drifting together, framed in an indistinct 
background of chaperone and ship, blue 
sea and blue skv. Andrew knew nothing 
of her money, he loved the woman her- 
self, and Barbara knew of him only that 
he was all bigness and cleverness and 
goodness and tenderness. True, he had 
talked of his mother and the ranch, his 
sisters and his nephews and his nieces, 
but on the high deck of the Nippon Maru 
these had mattered not at all. It sufficed 
that they were young and free and that 
they loved each other. 

But now, only a few hours after their 
arrival in the western city, had sprung up 
suddenly all this talk of home and a very 
definite mother and sisters and brothers, 
and somehow it was not to be laughed 
away. Barbara’s promised husband had 
a family, and Barbara was made to realize 
with some apprehension that the world 
she knew would look askance upon this 
family. She had been perfectly willing to 
ignore these California ranchers, but An- 
drewhad not. And now, before she could 
take him eastward and show him to her 
own friends, there were these Sallies and 
Dennies and Letties to deal with! 

She looked dully from the window. The 
early winter dark was closing down over 
the woods. The rain dripped steadily, 
sluiced across the car window. Andrew 
announced that they would be late. 
Barbara felt a heart-breaking indifference 
as to their ever arriving 


“Under Ten” 


\ [1IEN do you suppose is the best 


time to begin studying the vio- 


lin? Albert Spalding, the great Amer- 
ican violinist, says under the age of 
ten, for then the fingers are pliable 
and can more easily be trained to ac- 
complish the difficult feats required to 
bring out the beauty of tone of this 
delicate instrument. He has prepared 
air article on the general subject of 
studying the violin. It will be in the 
January issue and will be the first of 


a series on-music. 





New York and in Washington and 


Suddenly the train jolted still, Barbary 
stumbled after her man down the aisle 
stepped to a wet station platform jn q 
winter twilight where drips of rain flashed 
in moving lantern lights, and felt a great 
rush of cool, sweet, forest air in her face. 
People were moving about her; shabby 
coats with wet and bedraggled fur cutis 
appeared to be strangling Andrew. 

Some one, sociable and _ incoherent 
greeted her hilariously; this was Letty, 
of course. Cleve, a lean and silent little 
boy of eight, whose damp, woolen garments 
were coated with shining mud, grasped 
her suitcases. She was half-shoved, half. 
dragged into a creaking surrey that smelled 
of damp and moldering leather. A mud- 
spattered team was off with a lurch; 
Barbara in very genuine terror clung to 
Andrew’s arm. It tightened about her, 
but he did not interrupt his laughing 
conversation with Letty. 

Up—up—up the shelving road _ they 
struggled. They seemed to have been 
climbing upward all afternoon. Barbara 
was so weary and so uncomfortable in mind 
and body that she mentally acquired 
pneumonia, mentally died in the McCloud 
ranch-house, and sent a despairing Andrew 
wandering solitarily over the world. 

Then they reached their journey’s end, 
She was hauled unceremoniously forth, 
stood upon her feet, saw laughing, rosy, 
country faces welcoming her, and received 
a confused kiss from some largely-built, 
soft-breasted woman whose comfortable 
voice was full of solicitude for her comfort. 

It was terrible, terrible, terrible! The 
ranch-house, after her dreams, was terrible. 
The confusion, the odors of damp and of 
cooking, the feeble, struggling lamp- 
light in the low, dark rooms! 

She had had a vision of a Connecticut 
farm, somehow. She had thought of the 
clean, snowy spaces of an eastern winter, 
the wide bareness of a New England 
farmhouse, the central stairway with its 
mahogany rail, the white woodwork and 
sleepy coal fires. 

Here everything seemed dark 
and huddled, the thick, rusty 
foliage of the crowding trees shut 
out all possible vistas, the wood- 
work of thehcuse was dark red- 
wood, the living room smelled 
of woodsmoke and was chilly, and 
the kitchen, into which the new- 
comer was speedily introduced, 
seemed to her one dismal jumble 
of dimness and disorder. 

After dinner, when the sitting 
room fire was built to a glorious 
roar and they all sat about it, 
Barbara had a brief period di 
feeling not too wretchedly cold. 
Evidently the McClouds were 
hardened to winter damp and 
chill; no one else seemed to feel 
it. But the girl ached with 
fatigue, her head was heavy, her 
heart was filled with disappoint 
ment, and stinging criticisms 
kept circling in her tired brain. 

She sat in a low wicker chaif 
>etween Andrew and his mother. 
rhe little boys sprawled com- 
fortably on the floor; Letty, 4 
handsome, well-built, young cre&- 


ture, had the wide arm of her | 


brother’s chair, and one of Sally's 
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Now had come, unexpectedly, miraculously, beautifully, the trip home from the Orient, weeks of dreamy 
and ideal drifting together, framed in an indistinct background of chaperone and ship, blue sea and blue sky 


small girls was in Andrew's lap. Sally 
herself, with Denny, the other brother, 
Were together on a sort of shabby settle 
pposite ; both were lean, dark, eager-faced ; 
Sally widowed and four times a mother 
at Barbara’s age, and Denny already a 
successful farmer at twenty-four. Next 
to Sally was wedged her oldest child, a 
solemn boy of six. The group was com- 
pleted by a tow-headed baby of three, a 
dismal little derelict called “Shiny,”’ who 
Was in Mrs. McCloud’s lap. 

It was Shiny, Barbara thought with hot 


resentment, who was the real object of 
interest tonight. They had all been 
gaily and heartily interested in ‘“‘Andvy’s 
girl,’ to be sure, and Andrew himself 
was surrounded with absolute adoration. 
But evidently her engagement was no 
such soulstirring event to them as she had 
fondly fancied it would be. The deep- 
bosomed, gray-haired mother had _ ex- 
pressed a cheerful satisfaction in it; Sally 
had kissed her; the younger group had 
spoken casually of ‘“‘when you’re married, 
Andy.”’ Then the conversation had turned 
-or returned, rather—to Shiny. 


Shiny’s m-o-t-h-e-r was in the h-o-s-p-i- 
t-a-l, Mrs. McCloud had spelled carefully 
to Barbara at dinner, and Somebody had 
never spent the ni-g-h-t away from her 
before. Shiny’s daddy, it was announced, 
was a smith and made shoes for all the 
big horsies, and Shiny watched him do it. 
From this interesting father the con- 
versation rambled to other home subjects. 
Andrew asked Sally all sorts of questions 
cattle, lumber, and pigs; the 


as to 
‘hildren interrupted; the mother listened 
(Continued on page 142) 
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“Perfectly beautiful!’ exclaims Mother 
Funny-Bunny as she inspects the tin 
tidy held up by a chubby little Bunny. 
And when it comes to Christmas gifts, 
what can be nicer than a crimson carrot 
embroidered right under the watchful eye 
of Betsy Spider, our prize weaver and 
spinner? Such industry in the Bunny 
family is hard to believe, but with all the 
other little people of the Great Forest 
hard at work on Christmas gifts Mrs. 
Funny-Bunny can not allow her family to 
lag behind. Then, too, the gifts must 


be ready to decorate the great tree around 
which all the little people will gather on 
Christmas Eve 


Already the holiday shopping is at its height, and such 
hurrying and scurrying, such bustle and confusion! 
Even Johnny Jay can hardly make his voice heard 
above the din. Intoone store and out of another, from 
sales of snow kid mittens to bargains in bob-sleds, from 
beechnut counter to turnip stand, all in search of gifts. 
Old Mr. Mouse from his large emporium in the hollow 
tree reports the greatest business of his career, and 
he has had hardly a nibble of cheese since day- 
break, so busy has be been. Mr. Red Squirrel finds 
his stock of holiday nuts diminishing rapidly, while 
Brother Gray Squirrel can hardly handle the rush on 
Christmas bells and holly wreaths. Spry Mr. Porcu- 
pine, head of the delivery system, is reaping a small 
fortune with the aid of his sharp little quills. In their 
snug little house beneath the old stump the Meadow 
Mice babies will gleefully hang their stockings before 
the friendly grate. 
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My! My! But one can hardly wait to 
see the great, star-tipped tree that stands 
in the center of the Great Forest! The 
tree will sparkle and glisten; each bough 
is tipped with a blazing candle, while 
glittering crystal icicles will reflect their 
light like a thousand jewels. From top 
to bottom each branch will sag with its 
weight of presents, and how the little 

ple will shout with joy when the snow- 
birds trill their sweetest carols! 


TAS 
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Truly a regular old-fashioned Christmas, and 
every one. will be in his seat on hollow log or over- 
hanging tWig strictly at, eight to see Santa Claus 
present the presents while’ balanced on the head 
of his able assistant, jolly Mr. Stump. Ol’ Mis- 
ter Bear has asked to be awakened from his winter 
sleep, and even Lil’ Miss Mushroom will pop her 
head from under the snow. Bobbie Beaver will 
place his presents carefully on his flat tail, while 
Walde, the Weasel, will laugh right out when Old 
Mr. Rat plays a tune on the sleigh-bells tied to his 
nimble tail. Mr. Woodpecker will tattoo Christmas 
greetings on every treein the forest, while Sammy 
Mouse nearly dies of heart-failure, he is so over- 
come at meeting Jack-in-the-Box. The festivities 
will continue all through the night, but when Old 
Mr. Sun peeps over the hilltops, everyone will bid 
a hasty goodby and hurry home to wait for an- 


other Christmas to roli around. 
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i} i There is altogether too much reliance on the ceremony to hold the marriage 
\) My it was love, not the ceremony, that first gave you this man, this woman, 
lif 
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“You reap what you sow,” says the 
This article is a guide to all who wish 
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By Anne Shannon Monroe 


N the spring a gardener planted the seed of the moonflower, called deathless: 
then he went on about his serious business of cultivating cabbages. In the 
autumn he came again to see how his moonflower had prospered and lo, it 
lay withered and dead. Myst’fied, he sat down on a sunken bench, and hi 

thought, “They always said that the moonflower was deathless.”” And a voice 
said to the gardener—the voice one may hear in gardens if one is very still, “I 
is true that the moonflower is the most vital of all plants, but one thing is fat: 
to it—neglect.” 

And so with love, that most nearly deathless flower in the whole garden 0! 
human emotions, like the moonflower, knows but one fatal disease, neglect ; another 
name is starvation. I wonder if many of ihe people who sit alone in their gardens 
in the autumn of their lives among the flowers they planted with such buoyant 
expectancy in the springtime, spy out the withered moonflower, love, in the over: 
lay of coarser growths and know what killed it? Perhaps—perhaps not. But— 
“If L had life to live over again!” Ah, how the eyes flash at the suggested boon—- 
“If [ had life to live over again!” 

“What would you do if you had life to live over again?’ I asked one of thes 

“T would cultivate love.” She looked at me out of eyes that faced acts 
rare eves. “I cultivated love’s crop, perhaps.” she went on, “but no, not love 
With the coming of my first baby I pushed my husband away from my side a 
comrade and friend into a sort of nebulous limbo where he gradually took on th 
character of a source of supply, a messenger, a handy errand boy, ‘baby’s papa 
anything but the comrade he had been. In those days—for other babies came 
L was glad when he found a way to amuse himself; I seemed to feel that I ha 
another baby in him, and if some other nurse took him out and kept him wel 
and happy I was satisfied. 

“With each new baby I was like a child with a new doll; I didn’t want the leas 
interference. Had the all-consuming new interest been another man, a woma 
friend, a club, a work, or an art, plenty of wagging heads would have signal 
danger ahead; but as it was a baby every one justified me, even praised me. Wel 
when my babies got from under my constant mothering, I began to feel lonel) 
and turned again to my husband, but by then our lives were running on differen! 
rails. We had no real contacts. It was natural that love died.” 

“Babies then do interfere with love between a man and a woman?” 

“On the contrary—if a woman uses judgment! But, you see, a baby has the 
use of his brain from the first cry, and with a mother of the hundred percent! 
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> Marriage The ceremony was merely the proof of love. Don’t use it as a whiphandle 
iS woman, 
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doting variety he becomes a perfect little tyrant, demanding all of her and ab- 
deathless sorbing her every thought. Her husband never feels that she is actually with 
In the him, even when by his side. She is not with him in spirit and he knows it, and 
and lo, it resents it. She loses all social sense, all sense of obligation to be a worth-while Mh), 
h, and h companion. A wife constantly listening for the sound of some other voice, eS 
da = even his own baby’s voice, is no more charming a companion to her own husband PF 
brie than to any one else. A husband is still an individual, and when he gives 
a another his time—even his own wife—he expects and is entitled to intelligent S 


companionship. The marriage tie does not change human nature, well—he 
finds it elsewhere, that’s all.” 

Just as frequently love is starved by the husband, who, becoming absorbed in 
his business as the wife does in her babies, takes her for granted and lets her 
sink colorlessly into the household group he is supporting, instead of always and 
But— forever marking her out as his queen among women. For there is still a place 
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1 boon— for kings and queens in the world, however completely these royal personages 
have lost out in the business of ruling nations, and that place is in the home. 
of thes Royalty had its inception in a high ideal of the people, that of placing the finest 
| acts person in the realm on the throne and then paying him unfailing homage, thus 
ot love constantly exercising the highest aspirations cf one’s own nature. And so it 
y side a should be in every mating; this woman and this man, each crowning the other 
k on th as supreme, should always in word and deed as well as thought acknowledge each 
’s papa other’s supremacy. Love has a language of its own made up of such words as 
came appreciation, admiration, recognition, tenderness, sympathy, loyalty—and again 
it Tha loyalty and all the time loyalty. We have acquired the vocabulary, perhaps, but 
iim wel we do not always apply it correctly. Neither husbands nor wives so often fail 
each other in the big actual duties as in the apparently unimportant little ones: 
the leas! and it is the little tributaries that feed the stream. 
woma One of the most striking cases I ever knew of a man marring the full, fine 
signale flower of love’s perfect blooming was of this nature. This man, who had the 


. Wel habit of generously showering attentions on his women relatives and friends, 
1 Tonel\ married a beautiful girl of rare devotional nature, who constantly invested him 
lifferent with kingship. But he, from one of those strange perversities so difficult to under- 
stand, seemed to recognize no super-claim in this girl who had given herself to 
him. His outward attentions to her never marked her as one sacredly apart from 
has the all others in his life; apparently he merely attached her (Continued on page 194) 
percent 





F you, like Kent, think- 

ing you were about 
to die, had sworn toa 
crime whose penalty was 
death, and then were told 
that you would live to 
pay that penalty, wouldn’t 
you, like Kent, try your 
best to escape—particular- 
ly when your * confession” 
That is the 
complication that closed 


was a lie? 


the preceding instalment 
of this fascinating story. 
But if you, like Kent, 
found your way blocked 
when another ten seconds 
meant freedom—then 
what would you do? 
What Kent did and the 
result will thrill you as 


few stories ever have 


HAT a terrible and 
inexcusable madness 
had possessed him, 
Kent realized the 
instant he rose from Mercer’s 
prostrate body. Never had 
his brain flamed to that 
madness before. He _ be- 
lieved at first that he had 
killed Mercer. It was nei- 
ther pity nor regret that 
brought him to his senses. 
Mercer, a coward and a trai- 
tor, a sneak of the lowest 
type, had no excuse for liv- 
ing. It was the thought 
that he had lost his chance 
to reach the river that 
cleared his head as he sway- 
ed over Mercer. 
He heard running feet. 
He saw figures approaching 
swiftly through the star- 
light. And he was too weak 
to fight or run. The little 
strength he had saved up, and which he 
had planned to use so carefully in his flight, 
was gone. His wound, weeks in bed, 
muscles unaccustomed to the terrific exer- 
tion he had made in these moments of his 
vengeance, left him panting and 
swaying as the running footsteps came 
nearer. His head swam. Fora space he 
was sickeningly dizzy, and in the first 
moments of that dizziness, when every 
drop of blood in his body seemed rushing 
to his brain, his vision was twisted and 
his sense of direction gone. In his rage 
he had overexerted himsel!. He knew that 
something had gone wrong inside him and 
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“And Ponte, Kinoo, 


Mooie?”’ 


asked Kent, leaning forward. 


I’ve gone through all my law, and there’s nothing in man-made law 


By 


James 


that he was helpless. Even then his im- 
pulse was to stagger toward the inanimate 
Mercer and kick him, but hands caught 
him and held him. He heard an amazed 
voice, then another—and something hard 
and cold shut round his wrists like a pair 
of toothless jaws. 

It was Constable Carter, Inspector 
Kedsty’s right-hand man about barracks, 


Oliver Curwood 


that he saw first; then old Sands, the care- 
taker at Cardigan’s place. Swiftly as he 
had turned sick, his brain grew clear 
and his blood distributed itself evenl) 
again through his body. He held up his 
hands. Carter had slipped a pair of irons 
on him, and the starlight glinted on the 
shining steel. Sands was bending over Mer- 
cer. and Carter was saying in a low voice: 
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working like devils,’”’ whispered Fingers. “It’s the only way, Kent. 
that can save you. We’ve got to get you out this other way” 


Illustrated by 


Dean Cornwell 


It’s too bad, Kent. But I’ve got to that Kent had not finished with him. 
I saw you from the window just as Carter pulled Kent away. 
reer screamed. Why did you _ stop “There’s only one thing for me to do 
r him?” now,” he said. “It isn’t pleasant. But the 
Mercer was getting up with the law says I must take you to barracks.” 
stance of Sands. He turned a bloated In the sky Kent saw the stars clearly 
| unseeing face toward Kent and again, and his lungs were drinking in the 


‘arter. He was blubbering and moaning, — cool air as in the wonderful moments be‘ore 
though entreating for mercy in the fear his encounter with Mercer. 


t 


He had lost. And it was 
Mercer who had made him 
lose. Carter felt the sudden 
tightening of his muscles as 
he waiked with a hand on 
hisarm. And Kent shut his 
teeth close and made no an- 
swer to what Carter hadsaid, 
except that Carter heard 
something which he thought 
was a sob choked to death 
in the other’s throat. 

Carter, too, was a man 
bred of the red blood of the 
north, and he knew what 
was in Kent’s heart. For 
only by the breadth of a 
hair had Kent failed in his 
flight. 

Pelly was on duty at bar- 
racks, and it was Pelly who 
locked him in one of the 
three cells behind the de- 
tachment office. When he 
was gone, Kent sat down 
on the edge of his prison cot 
and for the first t'me let the 
agony of his despair escape 
in a gasping breath from 
between his lips. Half an 
hour ago the world had 
reached out its arms to him, 
and he had gone forth to its 
welcome, only to have the 
grimmest tragedy of all his 
life descend upon him like 
the sword of Damocles. 
For this was real tragedy. 
Here there was no hope. 
The tentacles of the law had 
him in their grip, and he 
could no longer dream of 
escape. Ghastly was the 
thought that it was he, 
James Kent, who had super- 
vised the building of these 
cells! Acquainted with 
every trick and stratagem of 
the prisoner plott'ng for his 
freedom, he had left no weak 
point in their structure. 
Again he clenched his hands, 
and in his soul he cursed 
Mercer as he went to the 
little barred window that 
overlooked the river from 
his cell. The river was near 

now. He could hear the murmur of it. 
He could see its movement, and that move- 
ment, played upon by the stars, seemed 
now a writhing sort of almost noiseless 
laugh-er taunting him in his folly. 

He went back to his cot, and in his de- 
spair buried his face in his hands. In the 
half-hour after that he did not raise his 
head. For the first time in his life he 
knew that he was beaten, so utterly beaten 
that he no more had the desire to fight, 
and his soul was dark with the chaos of 
the things he had lost. 

At last he opened his eyes to the black- 
ness of his prison room, and he beheld a 
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marvelous thing. Across the gloom of the 
cell lay a shaft of golden fire. It was the 
light of the rising moon coming through 
his little, steel-barred window. To Kent 
it had crept into his cell like a living 
thing. He watched it, fascinated. His 
eyes followed it to the foot-square aper- 
ture, and there, red and glorious as it rose 
over the forests, the moon itself filled the 
world. For a space he saw nothing but 
that moon crowding the frame of his 
window. And as he rose to his feet and 
stood where his face was flooded in the 
light of it, he felt stirring within him the 
ghosts of his old hopes. One by one they 
rose up and came to life. He held out his 
hands, as if to fill them with the liquid 
glow; his heart beat faster in that glory of 
the moonrise. The taunting murmur of 
the river changed once more into hopeful 
song, his fingers closed tightly around the 
bars, and the fighting spirit rose in him 
again. As that spirit surged stronger, 
beating down his despair, driving the 
chaos out of his brain, he watched the 
moon as it climbed higher, changing from 
the red of the lower atmosphere to the 
yellow gold of the greater heights, marvel- 
ing at the miracle of light and color that 
had never failed to stir him. 

And then he laughed. If Pelly or 
Carter had heard him, they would have 
wondered if he was mad. It was madness 
of a sort—the madness of restored confi- 
dence, of an unlimited faith, of an op- 
timism that was bound to make dreams 
come true. Again he looked beyond the 
bars of his cell. The world was still 
there; the river was there; all the 


things that were worth fighting for were 


thcre. And he would fight. Just how, 
he did not try to tell ltimself now. And 
then he laughed again, softly, a bit grimly, 
for he saw the melancholy humor of the 
fact that he had built his own prison. 

He sat down again on the edge of his 
cot, and the whimsical thought struck him 
that all those he had brought to this same 
cell, and who had paid the first of their 
penance here, must be laughing at him 
now in the spirit way. In his mental 
fancy a little army of faces trooped before 
him, faces dark and white, faces filled with 
hatred and despair, faces brave with the 
cheer of hope and faces pallid with the 
dread of death. And of these ghosts of 
his man-hunting prowess it was Anton 
Fournet’s face that came out of the crowd 
and remained with him. For he had 
brought Anton to this same cell—Anton, 
the big Frenchman, with his black hair, 
his black beard, and his great, rolling 
laugh that even in the days when he was 
waiting for death had rattled the paper- 
weights on Kedsty’s desk. 


A NTON rose up like a god before Kent 
4 now. He had killeda man, and like a 
brave man he had not denied it. With a 
heart in his great body as gentle as a girl’s, 
Anton had taken pride in the killing. In 
his prison days he sang songs to glorify it. 
He had kilked the white man from Chip- 
pewyan who had stolen his neighbor’s 
wife! Not his wife, but his neighbor’s! 
For Anton’s creed was, ‘Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you,” 
and he had loved his neighbor with the great 
forest love of man for man. His neighbor 
was weak, and Anton was strong with the 
strength of a bull, so that when the hou 
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came, it was Anton who had measured out 
vengeance. When Kent brought Anton 
in, the giant had laughed first at the 
littleness of his cell, then at the unsus- 
pected strength of it, and after that he had 
laughed and sung great, roaring songs 
every day of the brief tenure of life that 
was given him. When he died, it was with 
the smiling glory in his face of one who 
had cheaply righted a great wrong. 

Kent would never forget Anton Fournet. 
He had never ceased to grieve that it had 
been his misfortune to bring Anton in, 
and always, in close moments, the thought 
of Anton, the stout-hearted, rallied him 
back to courage. Never would he be the 
man that Anton Fournet had been, he 
to!d himself many times. Never would 
his heart be as great or as big, though the 
Law had hanged Anton by the neck until 
the soul was choked out of his splendid 
body, for it was history that Anton Four- 
net had never harmed man, woman, or 
child until he set out to kill a human snake 
and the Law placed its heel upon him and 
crushed him. 

And tonight Anton Fournet came into 
the cell again and sat with Kent on the 
cot where he had slept many nights, and 
the ghosts of his laughter and his song 
filled Kent’s ears, and his great courage 
poured itself out in the moonlit prison 
room so that at last, when Kent stretched 
himself on the cot to sleep, it was with the 
knowledge that the soul of the splendid 
dead had given him a strength which it 
was impossible to have gained from the 
living. For Anton Fournet had died 
smiling, laughing, singing—and it was of 
Anton Fournet that he dreamed when he 
fell asleep. And in that dream came also 
the vision of a man called Dirty Fingers— 
and with it inspiration. 

XI 

HERE a bit of the big river curved 

inward like the tongue of a friendly 
dog, lapping the shore at Athabasca Land- 
ing, there still remained Fingers’ Row— 
nine dilapidated, weather-worn, and craz- 
ily-built shacks put there by the eccentric 
genius wh» had foreseen a boom ten years 
ahead of its time. And the fifth of these 
nine, counting from either one end or the 
other, was named by its owner, Dirty 
Fingers himself, the Good Old Queen 
Bess. It was a shack covered with black 
tar paper, with two windows, like square 
eyes, fronting the river as if always on the 
watch for something. Across the front 
of this shack Dirty Fingers had built a 
porch to protect himself from the rain in 
springtime, from the sun in summer time, 
and from the snow in the months of winter. 
For it was here that Dirty Fingers sat out 
all of that part of his life which was not 
spent in bed. 

Up and down two thousand miles of the 
Three Rivers was Dirty Fingers known, 
and there were superstitious ones who 
believed tat little gods and devils came to 
sit and commune with him in the front of 
the tar-papered shack. No one was so 
wise along those rivers, no one was so sat 
isfied with himself, that he would not have 
given much to possess the many things 
that were hidden away in Dirty Fingers 
brain. One would not have suspected the 
workings of that brain by a look at Dirty 
Fingers on the porch of his Good Old 


Men 


Queen Bess. He was a great soit lump of 
a man, a giant of flabbiness. Sitting in 
his smooth-worn, wooden armchair, he 
was almost formless. His head was huge, 
his hair uncut and scraggy, his face smooth 
as a baby’s, fat as a cherub’s, and as ex. 
pressionless as anapple. His folded arms 
always rested ona huge stomach, whose con- 
spicuousness was increased by an enormoys- 
watch-chain made from beaten nuggets of 
Klondike gold, and Dirty Fingers’ thumb 
and forefinger were always twiddling at 
this chain. How he had come by the 
name of Dirty Fingers, when his right 
name was Alexander Toppet Fingers, no 
one could definitely .say, unless it was that 
he always bore an unkempt and unwashed 
appearance. 

Whatever the quality of the two hun- 
dred and forty-odd pounds of flesh in 
Dirty Fingers’ body, it was the quality of 
his brain that made people hold him in a 
sort of awe. For Dirty Fingers was a 
lawyer, a wilderness lawyer, a forest 
bencher, a legal strategist of the trail, of 
the river, of the great timber-lands. 
Stored away in his brain was every rule of 
equity and common law of the great north 
country. For his knowledge he went back 
two hundred years. He knew that a law 
did not die of age, that it must be legis- 
lated to death, and out of the moldering 
past he had dug up every trick and trap of 
his trade. He had no law-books. His 
library was in his head, and his facts were 
marshaled in pile after pile of closely- 
written, dust-covered papers in his shack. 
He did not go to court like other lawyers; 
and there were barristers in Edmonton 
who blessed him for that. His shack was 
his tabernacle of justice. There he sat, 
hands folded, and gave out his decisions, 
his advice, his sentences. He sat until 
other men would have gone mad. From 
morning until night, moving only for his 
meals or to get out of heat or storm, he 
was a fixture on th» porch of the Good Old 
Queen Bess. For hours he would stare at 
the river, his pale eyes never seeming to 
blink. For hours he would remain with- 
out a move or a word. One constant 
companion he had, a dog, fat, emotionless, 
lazy, like his master. Always this dog 
was sleeping at his feet or dragging himself 
wearily at his heels when Dirty Fingers 
elected to make a journey to the little 
store where he bartered for food and 
necessities. 


T was Father Layonne who came first 
to see Kent in his cell the morning after 
Kent’s unsuccessful attempt at flight. 
An hour later it was Father Layonne who 
traveled the beaten path to the door of 
Dirty Fingers’ shack. Ifa visible emotion 
of pleasure ever entered into Dirty Fingers’ 
face, it was when the little missioner came 
occasionally to see him. It was then that 
his tongue let itself loose, and until late 
at night they talked of many things of 
which other men knew but little. This 
morning Father Layonne did not come 
casually, but determinedly on business, 
and when Dirty Fingers learned what that 
business was, he shook his head disconso 
lately, folded his fat arms more tight]; 
over his stomach, and stated the sh 
impossibility of his going to see Kent. I 
People must come 


was not his custom. 
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to him. And he did not like to walk. It 
was fully a third of a mile from his shack 
to barracks, possibly half a mile. And it 
was mostly upgrade! If Kent could be 
brought to him— 

In his cell Kent waited. It was not diffi- 
cult for him to hear voices in Kedsty’s 
office when the door was open, and he 
knew that the Inspector did not come in 
until after the missioner had gone on his 
mission to Dirty Fingers. Usually he was 
at the barracks an hour or so earlier. 
Kent made no effort to figure out a reason 
for Kedsty’s lateness, but he did observe 
that after his arrival there was more than 
the usual movement between the office 
door and the outside of the barracks. 
Once he was positive that he heard Cardi- 
gan’s voice, and then he was equally sure 
that he heard Mercer’s. He grinned at 
that. He must be wrong, for Mercer 
would be in no condition to talk for sev- 
eral days. He was glad that a turn in the 
hall hid the door of the detachment office 
from him, and that the three cells were in 
an alcove, safely out of sight of the curious 
eyes of visitors. He was also glad that he 
had no other prisoner for company. His 
situation was one in which he wanted to 
be alone. To the plan that was forming 
itself in his mind, solitude was as vital as 
the cooperation of Alexander Toppet 
Fingers. 

Just how far he could win that co- 
operation was the problem which con- 
fronted him now, and he waited anxiously 
for the return of Father Layonne, listening 
for the sound of his footsteps in the outer 
hall. If, after all, that inspirational 
thought of last night came to nothing, if 
Fingers should fail him— 

He shrugged his shoulders. If that 
happened, he could see no other chance. 
He would have to go on and take his medi- 
cine at the hands of a jury. But if Fingers 
played up to the game— 

He looked out on the river again, and 
again it was the river that seemed to 
answer him. If Fingers played with him, 
they would beat Kedsty and the whole 
of N Division! And in winning he would 
prove out the greatest psychological ex- 
periment he had ever dared 
to make. The magnitude of 
the thing, when he stopped to 
think of it, was a little appal 
ling, but his faith was equally 
large. He did not consider 
his philosophy at all super- 


natural. He had brought it 
down to the ‘level of the 
average man and woman. He 


believed that every man and 
woman possessed a_ sublimi- 
nal consciousness which it was 
possible to rouse to tremen- 
dous heights if the _ right | 
psychological key was found 
to fit its particular lock, and | 
he believed he possessed the 
key which fitted the deeply- | 
buried and long-hidden thing 
in Dirty Fingers’ remarkable | 
brain. Because he believed | 
in this metaphysics which he 
had not read out of Aristotle, 
he had faith that Fingers would 
prove his salvation. He felt 
growing in him stronger than 
ever a strange kind of elation. 
He felt better physically than 
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last night. The few minutes of strenuous 
action in which he had half killed Mercer 
had been a pretty good test, he told himself. 
It had left no bad effect, and he need no 
longer fear the reopening of his wound. 

A dozen times he had heard a far door 
open and close. Now heheard it again, and 
a few moments later it was followed by 
a sound which drew a low cry of satis- 
faction from him. Dirty Fingers, because 
ofoverweight and lack ofexercisehad what he 
called an “asthmatic wind,” and it was this 
strenuous working of his lungs that an- 
nounced his approach to Kent. His dog 
was also afflicted and for the same reasons, 
so that when they traveled together there 
was some rivalry between them. 

“We’re both bad put out for wind, 
thank God,” Dirty Fingers would say 
sometimes. “It’s a good thing; for if we 
had more of it, we’d walk farther, and we 
don’t like walking.” 

The dog was with Fingers now, also 
Father Layonne, and Pelly. Pelly un- 
locked the cell, then relocked it again after 
Fingers and the dog entered. With a nod 
and a hopeful look the missioner returned 
with Pelly to the detachment office. 
Fingers wiped his red face with a big 
handkerchief, gasping deeply for breath. 
Togs. his dog, was panting as if he had 
just finished the race of his life. 

“A difficult climb,’ wheezed Fingers. 
**A most difficult climb.” 

He sat down, rolling out like a great bag 
of jelly in the one chair in the cell, and be- 
gan to fan himself with his hat. Kent had 
already taken stock of the situation. In 
Fingers’ florid countenance and in his al- 
most colorless eyes he detected a bit of 
excitement which Fingers was trying to 
hide. Kent knew what it meant. Father 
Layonne had found it necessary to play 
his full hand to lure Fingers up the hill, and 
had given him a hint of what it was that 
Kent had in store for him. Already the 
psychological key had begun to work. 

Kent sat down on the edge of his cot 
and grinned sympathetically. “It hasn’t 
always been like this, has it, Fingers?”’ he 
said then, leaning a bit forward and speak- 
ing with a sudden, low-voiced seriousness. 








“There was a time, twenty years ago, when 
you didn’t puff after climbing a hill 
Twenty years make a big difference 
sometimes.” 

“Ves, sometimes,’ 
wheezy whisper. 

“Twenty years ago 
fighter.” 

It seemed to Kent that a deeper color 
came into Dirty Fingers’ pale eyes in the 
few seconds that followed these words. 

“A fighter,” he repeated. ‘Most men 
were fighters in those days of the gold 
rushes, weren’t they, Fingers? I’ve heard 
a lot of the old stories about them in my 
wanderings, and some of them have made 
me thrill. They weren’t afraid to die. And 
most of them were pretty white when it 
came to a show-down. You were one of 
them, Fingers. I heard the story one win- 
ter far north. I’ve kept it to myself, be- 
cause I’ve sort of had the idea that you 
didn’t want people to know or you would 
have told it yourself. That’s why I wanted 
you to come to see me, Fingers. You know 
the situation. It’s either the noose or iron 
bars for me. Naturally one would seek for 
assistance among those who have been his 
friends. But I do not, with the exception 
of Father Layonne. Just friendship won’t 
save me, not the sort of friendship we have 
today. That’s why I sent for you. Don’t 
think that I am prying into secrets that 
are sacred to you, Fingers. God knows ] 
don’t mean it that way. But I’ve got to 
tell you-of a thing that happencd a long 
time ago, before you can understand. You 
haven’t forgotten—you will never forget 
Ben Tatman?” 

As Kent spoke the name, a name which 
Dirty Fingers had heard no lips but his 
own speak aloud in nearly a quarter of a 
century, a strange and potent force 
seemed suddenly to take possession of the 
forest bencher’s huge and flabby body. 
It rippled over and through him like an 
electrical voltaism, making his body rigid, 
stiffening what had seemed to be fat into 
muscle, tensing his hands until they 
knotted themselves slowly into fists. The 
wheeze went out of his breath, and it was 
the voice of another man who answered 
Kent. 

“You have heard—about— 
Ben Tatman?” 
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But 
You'll Get It 


WING to the printers’ strike your 

November magazine was late, and 
this one was late, and January will be a 
little late. All the time lost when the 
presses were idle can not be made up in 
But it will be made up. 
In the meantime we are doing our best 


one month. 


to make the magazine good enough to 
compensate for the delay—so good you 
could hardly wait for it if you knew 








“Yes. I heard it away up in 
| the Porcupine country. They 
say it happened twenty years 
ago or more. This Tatman, so 
I was told, was a young fellow 
green from San Francisco—a 
bank clerk, I think—who came 
into the gold country and 
brought his wife with him 
They were both chuck-full o 
courage, and the story was that 
each worshiped the ground the 
other walked on, and that the 
girl had insisted on being her 
husband’s comrade in adven- 
ture. Of course neither guessed 
the sort of thing that was ahead 
of them. Then came that death 
winter in Lost City. You know 
better than I what the laws 
were in those days, Fingers. 
Food failed to come up. Snow 
came early, the thermometer 
never rose over fifty below zero 
for three straight months, and 
Lost City (Contd. on page 148) 
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child shall lead.” 


RUE democ- 

racy, true hu- 
man brotherhood, 
must eventually 
come, not by fight- 
ing for it with can- 
non and bombs and 
bayonets, or by legis- 
lating for it in pacts 
and treaties; it must 
come by seeking it 
as we would seek for 
the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Andin this 
search, “A little 


—Dr. Chapin 





The Rights of Childhood 


HILE the nations were rejoicing, 
last spring, at the successful ter- 
mination of the Great War to 
End War, certain representa- 

tives of the great countries of Europe, 
called together by Julia Lathrop of the 
Children’s Bureau, journeyed across the 
seas to Rape a fundamental problem— 
the best means of conserving and develop- 


ing the child life of the world. Few who 
wert a0 to take part in the delibera- 
tions of this International Conference on 


child welfare will forget the simple im- 
pressiveness of the meetings. There was 
the representative from Serbia, in her sim- 
ple black dress, a veritable Mother of 
Sorrows with her pale face and eyes of 


By ; 


Henry Dwight Chapin, M. 


This last article in the series edited 
by Miss Oppen is in many respects 
the most important of them all. 
All childhood is indebted to the man 
who wrote it. Read it—and then deny 
any child its rights if you dare 


suffering, who told, so quietly and gently 
that one could only guess at the depths of 
suffering underneath, of the woe of her 
country devastated of baby faces and the 
sweet sound of baby voices. Forin Serbia, 
for three years, no babies have been born, 
and many of the young children have 
sickened, ind whole populations have died, 
for want of the necessaries of life. And 


D. 


Dr. Mulon, one of eight women honored by 
the rank of major in the French army, who 
told of the double bereavement of France 
with her shattered lives and falling birth 
rate—one and a half million precious lives 
lost in battle, one and a half million lives 
unborn because of the battle. 

Eleanor Barton, blunt and sturdy rep- 
resentative of the working women of Eng- 
land, stood shoulder to shoulder with Sir 
Arthur Newsholme and Sir Cyril Jackson, 
telling how England had entered upon a 
new era of care for children and of honor 
and protection to maternity. From Italy, 
from Belgium, even from far-away Japan, 
came representatives, all with the same 
story of a new sense in their native lands 
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a 
that child life is infinitely precious, and a 
new determination that in the future there 
must be permitted no careless warping of 
child life through poverty or ignorance or 
selfishness. 

It may well be that in future ages, when 
the foam and fury of the present convul- 
sions of the world will have become a thing 
of dim history, as are now the struggles of 
the cave men with wild beasts, writers of 
the history of civilization will assign to 
this first international conference on child 
welfare a place at least equal in impor- 
tance to that accorded to the meeting of 
diplomats at Versailles. For true democ- 
racy, true human brotherhood, must even- 
tually come, not by fighting for it with 
cannon and bombs and bayonets, or by 
legislating for it in pacts and treaties, but 
by seeking it as we would seek for the 
kingdom of heaven. And in this search, 
“4 little child shall lead.” 

Throughout the technical-sounding dis- 
cussions of the commissions on Minimum 
Standards of Health, Minimum Standards 
of Education, Minimum Standards of Rec- 
reation, Minimum Standards of this, 
that,and the other thing, it became evident 
that here was represented the crystalliza- 
tion of a great movement, the formulation 
of a New Bill of Rights of Childhood, des- 
tined perhaps to have as powerful an in- 
fluence on the lives of generations-to-be as 
that famous Bill of Rights of Englishmen, 
which once for all time defined the civil 
rights of freemen everywhere. This new 
Bill of Rights of Childhood was an attempt 
to formulate a statement of those inalien- 
able rights with which the Creator has 
endowed all children by virtue of their 
very birth into the human family, whether 
they be citizens of France, the United 
States, or Japan, or of our late enemies. 
These rights were tersely summed up by 
the framers of our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence as the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

It has taken us a long time to gain a 
suflicient belief in the prin 
ciples of democracy to be 
willing to apply them to chil 
dren. Too long have we re 
garded children as small sub- 
jects, not as free citizens. 
We have trained them in 
that unquestioningobedience 
to authority which is the 
soul of autocracy, rather 
than in that rational obe- 

dience to social and moral 
law which is the soul of de 
mocracy. 

What will follow if we 
once admit that the Declara- 


The Rights of Childhood 


but from the moment the embryo stirs 
with the spark of life. The early years 
and months are, biologically speaking, the 
most important ones we live. The grow- 
ing organism has, at this time, stamped on 
it the possibilities of future vigorous life or 
of early degeneration and decay. Bio- 
logical researches show that favorable em- 
bryonic conditions and good nutrition 
during the earliest years have the greatest 
influence in determining the full height and 
development of the individual. If a child 
is fortunate in its birth and is well nour- 
ished up to the fourth or sixth year, there 
will probably be a healthy growth there- 
after, as, even if there are poor conditions 
later on, nature will probably be able to 
compensate and make up for them. In 
justice to her unborn child, every expectant 
mother should be surrounded by the in- 
fluences most conducive to her health and 
happiness. In justice to her nursing child, 
the nursing mother must have every con- 
sideration society can offer. The day of 
the mother is at last at hand. 

Too long have we prated vainly of the 
beauty and sanctity of motherhood. We 
have honored with lip service the mothers 
of the world, but our hearts have been in- 
different to their burdens. In this age, 
which we call civilized, nursing mothers are 
compelled to drudge for a living or to ac- 
cept humiliating charity, which is worse 
than drudgery. Mothers of families are 
obliged to rise prematurely from their beds 
of pain, in order to cook and wash and 
care for their younger children. Poverty- 
stricken mothers with babes at their 
breasts are obliged to put their children in- 
to day nurseries, to be fed on the milk of 
the cow, in order that they themselves may 
be free to tend machines or scrub floors. 
Thousands of mothers are allowed to die 
annually in childbirth, although it is well 
known that most of such deaths result from 
preventable causes. 

Now, all this is to be changed. France, 
by her law of 1913, made a good beginning 





OUR CREED 


Every baby has a right to live 
Every baby has a right to a mother 
Every baby has a right to a home 
Every baby has a right to play 
Every baby has a right to be happy 





tion of Independence applies 
to all citizens, regardless of 
the number of their years? 
What will happen if the Stars and Stripes 
which fly above every school are recognized 
as a guaranty of the rights of life, liberty, 
ind pursuit of happiness to every child in 
those schools and to all the smaller children 
in the homes surrounding? ‘The answer is 
that there will be such a radical change in 
our attitude toward parenthood, education, 
and childhood, that our present boasted 
civilization will seem like barbarism. 

In the first place, then, the child has a 
right to life—sheer physical lite—and that 
abundance of it which we call good health. 
This right dates not merely from birth, 


month with half the salary, plus a fixed 
sum of fifty francs. If the mother was 
nursing her child, she was entitled, if she 
wished it, to three months more of vaca. 


tion with a quarter of her salary. In order 
to cut down the number of day nurseries 
where babies had to be bottle-fed, the 
national law of 1917 obliged all employers 
of more than a hundred women to put into 
their factories a nursing room where the 
babies are cared for, and the mother js 
allowed by law to leave her work twice a 
day for thirty minutes in order to nur e 
her child. Similar laws exist in Italy and 
several other countries of Europe. 

Moreover, France recognizes her present 
legislation as but a beginning. Enlight. 
ened thinkers are looking forward to the 
time when no expectant mother and no 
mother of little children will be obliged 
to work for a living outside the home. One 
of the greatest subjects of discussion in 
French legislatures today is a substantial 
subsidy to parents of several children, 
through the remission of their taxes. 

In England, revolutionary changes are 
taking place. There the plain women of 
the country have at last become articulate 
through their trades unions, suffrage or- 
ganizations, and cooperative guilds, and 
they have had a decided influence on laws 
of former days made by legislators more 
concerned with boundaries and tariffs than 
with babies and little children. The work- 
ing women of England have secured a 
national law which makes it possible for 
every prospective mother in England to 
get reliable advice and guidance at her 
medical center, to be assured of expert 
medical and midwifery services either at 
home or in a hospital at the time of con- 
finement; and they have enabled every 
prospective and nursing mother and 
every child under five years to demand 
and secure such specially nourishing food 
as their physicians may prescribe. The 
outstanding features of this maternity ser- 
vice are, that it is available for all women, 
to be paid for at moderate 
cost in most cases, but free 
for “necessitous” mothers. 
Moreover, no stigma of char- 
ity is attached to the ser- 
vice, and the definition of 
the word “necessitous” is 


left to the physician in 
charge. His mere signature 


on a blank provided for 
the purpose is enough to in- 
sure such medical care, food, 
and convalescent service as 





ye os any English woman and 
(Signed) Every Baby her child under five may 
require. It is interesting 

oo a to note that the women 





in the practical protection of maternity 
and the subsidy of motherhood. Accord- 
ing to this law, any working mother is 
encouraged to refrain from work outside 
the home for a month before and a month 
after her confinement, and she is paid dur 
ing her vacation something over a franc a 
day by the state, plus a bonus if she per- 
sonally nurses her child. During the war 
the government raised this allowance in all 
the factories which were directly undet 
government control. Before confinement, 
one month of rest with full salary was 
granted, and after confinement, another 


framers of these laws have 

included in the system a sup- 

ply of “household helps’’—strong, capable 
women who come into a home for such 
time as they are needed, to wash, bake, 
and scrub for the family and perform other 
services not to be expected of the doctors 
and midwives. The national government 
contributes fifty percent to the maternity 
funds, and the other fifty percent is raised 
by local taxation. 
It has been demonstrated time and 
again that, in order to get a good start in 
life, the child needs a mother’s care and 
mother-love, especially during the first 
year of life. (Continued on page 120 
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The average American rarely judges the value of a 
meal by what he eats, but by what he pays, which 


has not a 


little to do with the high cost of living 


Cheap Chops or Dear Dollars 


BY 


Director 
0 a Foods. 


HE average American—and I may 
say that he is about as good as 
any other average country man 
rarely judges the value of a meal 

by what he eats, but by what he pays. 

The above statement contains the 
kernel, which, if allowed to grow, would 
become the explanation of the alleged 
high cot of living. The scientific way to 
judge a meal is, first, by the nourishment 
it contains, and second, by its wholesome- 
ness. These are two factors which are, un- 
fortunately, rarely taken into consideration. 

The dietary needs of mankind never 
change. The law of a proper balance of 
the diffe-ent elements of food is invariable. 
We may regard the human mouth as one 
of unvarying capacity. The variations 
which annoy and sometimes discourage 
us are due to the means and opportunities 
of satisfying that one mouth. In the 
average human being that mouth contin- 
ually asks for calories. That mouth asks 
that it be granted 3000 of these therms 
every twenty-four hours. Not only does 


} ] ‘ . * 
It demand this much h at materiai, but 


io oe 


BARVE YY Ws 8 


Good Housekeeping 


Sanitation, and 


it also requires that it be so distributed 
that in the production of this degree of 
heat all the internal needs of the body 
shall be supplied. There must be so much 
mineral substance, which gives no heat; 
so much of the nerve, brain, and skin 
building materials; so much fat as a part 
of the fuel burned; so much sugar or starch 
used partly for fuel and partly for fat 
building in the body; so much mineral 
to make the bones and teeth and supply 
the requisite degree of alkalinity of the 
tissue and blood; and so much of the vital, 
little-understood, but supremely impor- 
tant element, commonly known as vitamin. 
Thus, if we can fix the value of our food 
by its nourishing power, we shall have a cer- 
tain, invariable, and everlasting standard. 

If we do not dig our food out of the 
ground, or acquire it in trade, or steal it, 
we buy it with the medium of exchange 
which we call money. It so happens that 
our experience shows the same amount of 
money does not always buy the same 
amount of food. Apparently, all the 


changes are in one direction—monev con 


LEY 


Bureau 


Health 


tinually tends to buy less. As the value 
of food never changes, it must be that 
something happens to our money. Some- 
thing does happen to our money. Money 
obeys the same law that every other 
commodity obeys. If it becomes more 
abundant and there is a free circula 

tion of it, if it is not hoarded in stockings 
or in bank vaults, it becomes cheaper 
When it becomes cheaper, a given unit of 
it buys less than it did before. The nomi 

nal value of the money does not change, 
but its purchasing power diminishes. When 
we pay $2.00 for a meal now, we get only 
as much nourishment as we got for $1.00 
five years ago. It is important that the 
American housewife should know the facts 
on which an explanation of this phenon 

enon may safely rest. 

The Statistical Bureau of the Depart 
ment of Labor is doing great work in con 
piling statistics showing the relative varia 
tions in the cost of living. While it is 
diflicult to get exact data, the collection of 
all available and reliable data enables one 
to approximate the (Continued on page 18 
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i cood row with one hand better than that man cood with too. he splashed and cougt crabs and 


once his heels went up and he went rite over on his back. 


BRIT €E 


an a 


the wimen laffed and he laffed two 


FAIR 


If you were once a real boy or if you ever knew one, you 


will enjoy these, the laughingest stories 


UNE 20ST. i just took it eezy to-day. 

the ferst day of vacation always 

seams to me like when you find 

a five cent peace ina pair of your 
last years britches. you can spend it for 
ennything you want and you havent got 
to save it or put it in your bank or by 
sumthing that you need. so yesterday 
after school closed i split up wood enuf 
for today and sunday, and today i just 
dident do nothing. a man and 2 wimen 
hired my boat and wanted me to row-them 
up river but i told them i had a week arm. 
one of the wimen said poar boy what is 
the matter with it and i sed i dident know 
but it trubles me a good deal. then the 
other one sed whitch arm is it and i sed 
the right one and she sed you must be 
lefthanded and ised yesiama little. ilied 
about that but i dident lie about my 
week arm or about my truble with it 
both my arms is week. if they wasent 
i cood lick Pewt and it trubles me becaus 
my arms is so skinny. the fellers laff 
at my legs two. well the man hired 
my boat and i went with them and the 
man rew all the way and i had a good 

te 


By Judge Henry A. Shute 


Author of “The Real Diary of a Real Boy’? 


Illustrated by 


W orth 


Brehm 


time only i had to be cairful to keep my 
right hand in my jaket poket most of 
the time and point out things to them 
with my left hand. ennyway i cood row 
with one hand better than that man cood 
with too. he splashed and cougt crabs 
and once his heels went up and he went 
rite over on his back. the wimen laffed 
and he laffed two. 

June 30 186- brite and fair. i gnew 
it wood be. we had a new minister today. 
old mister minister preeched sumwhere 
elce but he come back in the afternoon 
to sunday school and started his club. 
evrybody had to join. most of the ellers 
dident want to. Chick Chickering says 
he is glad he dont go to our chirch be- 
caus if he did he coodent colect enny more 
butterflise and kill them with ether and 
stick them in a box with a pin. Chicks 


written 


this year 


father is a minister two and he goes fish- 
ing and birdseging and butterfliing with 
Chick. iam glad my father isent a min- 
ister but if he was i wood want him to be 
like Chick Chickerings father. Gosh i al- 
ways laff when i think of father being a 
minister. 

he woodent be getting up clubs to save 
the lifes of flise and snaiks and intch wirms 
and moth millers and cockroches, but he 
wood gnock enny feller pizzle end upwards 
that rased time in chirch. today we had 
to sine a book and pay five cents and 
promise not to take the life of animal or 
bird or reptil or insex. Pop Clark asked 
what a feller had augt to do if a mad 
dog come down the street fomeing at the 
mouth and biting and taring rite and lef, 
or if a poizen adder or ratlesnaik coiled 
round your hine leg. the minister sed ifit 
caim to bea question of the life of a human 
being or of an animal or a reptil of coarse 
the life of a human being shood be spaired. 
so he has got sum sence but not mutch. 

June 31, 186- i ment July 1, brite 
and fair. hoap it wont rane on the 4th. 
jest as soon as vacation comes i have a lot 
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of gobs to do. spliting wood and going 
errands and cleening out the celler and the 


barn and wirking in the garden. i wonder 
what peeple think a vacation is for. i try 
to do evrything mother wants becaus in 
3 days it will be the 4th. 


July 2, 186- only 1 day after this 
before the 4th. i went up to Pewts today. 
he has borowed Horris Cobbs cannon. 


itis an old lunker. Pewt says if you put 
in six fingers of powder and wads and then 
fill it to the muzle with grass and ram it 
tite it will shaik the winders all over 
town. 

July 3, 186- tomorow is the 4th. 
jam going to get up at 3 ohclock. father 
says that is the erliest and if i get up one 
minit before that i wont go out at all. it 
seams to me 3 oh clock is prety lait. sum 
of the fellers stay out all nite. 

July 5. brite and fair. i was so tired 
last nite that i coodent wright. i dident 
go to bed until nearly leven and i got 
up at 3 oh clock. it was the best 4th 
i ever had. Pewt’s cannon xploded the 
ferst time. we loded it to the muzle and 
put the muzle rite agenst the stone step 
of old Nat Weeks house. then we lit 
the fusce and run. i gess it is lucky we 
done it for there was a feerful bang and a 
big flash jest like when litening strikes a 
tree rite in front of your house and a big 
hunk of that cannon went rite throug old 
Bill Greenleafs parlor winder and took 
sash and all and gnocked a glass ship in a 
gloab that the glassblewers blowed into 
forty million peaces and gnocked a big 
hunk out of the marbel top table and sent 
the things on the whatnot all over the 
room. Bill he come downstairs in his 
shert tale and hollered and swore so you 
cood hear him fer eigt miles eesy. me and 
Pewt and Beany hid behine Pewts fathers 
paint shop and lissened. Nat Weeks he 
come out and old printer Smith and old 
Bill Morrill. Old Ike Shute dident. i 
gess he dident dass to. we cood hear 
them talking it over and cood hear Bill 
holler and sware and Bills wife say mersy 
sakes aint this dredful. they thogt it 
must have been did by Flunk Ham and 
Chick Randall or the Warren boys, all 
big fellers becaus they sed it must be big 
fellers to have sutch a big cannon. so me 
and Pewt and Beany clim over Fifields 
back fence and went down town throug 
Spring street. 

Beany set fire to a bunch of fire crackers 
in his poket and birnt him so he can only 
sit down on one side. Fatty Melcher 
stumped Pewt to hold a firecracker in 
his mouth and let it go off. it is eezy 
enuf. all you have got to do is to put 
the end between vour teeth and lite the 


July i, brite and fair. jest as soon 
as vacation comes i have a lot of 
gobs to do, spliting wood and wirk- 
ing in the garden. i wonder what 
peeple think a vacation is fer 





Judge Henry A. Shute 


other end and shet your eys. it will go 
off and burst in the middle and all you 
will get is a few sparks that dont hurt 
mutch. but this one was a flusher and it 
flushed at the end whitch was in Pewts 
mouth and a stream of sparks went rite 
down Pewts gozzle. you would have 
dide to see Pewt spitt and holler and drink 
water. he drank most a gallon and he 
wont speak to me becaus i laffed. 

All the Chadwicks got birned when 
they was blowing up old Buzells’ fence 
posts, they was lots of fites down town 
and a house on Franklin Street and a barn 
on Stratam road birned up. it was the 
best 4th i ever gnew. Father sed about 
2 more 4ths and he wood go out of bisi- 


ness. 
ised 2 4ths is eigt father and he sed 

if you do you 

so i shet up. 


dont vou try to be funny. 
will get a bat in the ear. 
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when father says that it is about time to 
shet up. 

July 6, brite and fair. saterday again. 
it is funny when i am in school i am cras} 
for it to be saterday but when it is vaca- 
tion i hate to have saterday come. it 
means 2 things that aint very good. one 
is that another weak of vacation has gone 
and the other is that the next day is 
sunday both of whitch is prety tuf.  to- 
nite me and father went in swiming at the 
gravil. we had a good swim and then 
we floted down river. it was warm and 
the treetoads was crokeing and a peewee 
was peeweeing high up in a elm tree 
and bats was fliing and it was fine. evry 
now and then a fish wood splash or a 
mushrat dive. 

when we got home all the folks was 
setting on the front steps and we got 
talking about the doodlebug club. father 
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he calls it that. father sed they aint no fool 
like a dam fool and sed that once when 
he was in school his teecher old Ellis 
the father of Rody Ellis that i went to 
school to used to paist time out of the 
fellers jest for nothing. so the fellers 
they got prety sick of it and one day Jim 
Melcher and of coarse father, he and Jim 
Melcher always went together and Charles 
Taylor two and Oliver Lane and 2 or 3 
others went out and batted down about 
a pint of bumblebeas with shingles. they 
got stang 2 or 3 times a peace but no 
feller minds being stang in a good caus. 
so the next day they went to school erly 
and poured all them ded beas in his old 
lether seat. 

well old Ellis come in and rung the bell 
and sed prair and paisted time out of 2 
or 3 fellers for xercise and toar the sherts 
off 2 or 3 others for old acquantence saik 
so father sed and then he set down hard 
in his chair and more than forty of the 
stings of them ded bumblebeas riggid in 
deth so father sed ran rite into him. well 
he let out a yell you cood have heard at 
Hamton Beach and gumped rite over his 
desk and run out of the school house 
howling and holding hisself in both hands 
and sweling up feerful in grate aggony. 
and father he sed he was stang in forty 
seven places and swole up so that they 
had to get old killpigger Haley i mean pig 
killer Haley to get his briches off with a 
skining knife. 

i wonder if old mister minister wood 
like bumblebeas if we done that to him. 

July 7, rany as time. i thoughti 
woodent have to go to chirch but what do 
you think it cleered up and the sun come 
out a hour befoar chirch. how is that 
jor tuf luck. 

July 8, rany not hard but drissly. i 
wood have went fishing today but there 
was a thunder shower this morning and 
fish wont bite after thunder but go down 
in deep holes and lay still. this afternoon 
we had the meating of the club. the 
minister talked lots and ansered ques- 
tions. iasted him if we had aught to tare 
down spiders webs becaus they kiled flise. 
he sed yes then i asted him if the spider 
woodent starve to deth if he coodent 
ketch flise. then he sed spiders was sum- 
times poizinus and i asted him if he had 
ever been bit by a horsefli. then we had 
speeking and Beany spoke his peace about 


god made the little fli 
but if you crush it it will die 


and then my sister Cele spoke the peace 


do vou know how menny flise 
fli about in the warm sun 


and the minister clapt his hands and we 
all did two. 

then Tomtit Thompson sed he had a 
new peace about insex and the minister 
asted him to speak it and Tomtit dident 
want to, but the minister sed he had 
aught to be willing to help out in a good 
caus. Tomtit he sed he was afrade the 
minister woodent like it but the minister 
sed he was very sure he wood like it and so 
Tomtit he stood up and made a bow and 
sed his peace and it was jest bully. 


now i lay me down to sleap 

while the bedbuggs round me creap 
if one should bite before i waik 

i hope to god his jaw will braik 


Brite and Fair 


and what do vou think. the minister he 
got mad and told Tommy he was a bran 
from the birning and a apostate. i 
thought they wasent but 12 apostates 
ever and wasent enny now but that is 
what he called Tommy and he throwed him 
out of the club by the ear. wisht it had 
been me. 

Well after Tommy had went the min- 
ister talked to us about how wicked it was 
for Tommy to use the name of god in 
sutch a conexion. I asted him why it 
was wicked to use it in conexion with a 
bedbugg avhen it wasent wicked to use 
it in conexion with a fli like Beanys peace 
and my sister Celes and he sed one was 
used in the spirrit of love and the other 
in the spirrit of hate. then we sung a 
hym and went home. i wish i was 


Tomtit Thompson. 


July 0, 186- brite and fair. gosh 
what do you think. the committy of the 
chirch came to our house today and asted 
mother if she wood have the minister 
to supper as it was her tirn. mother sed 
certenly i wood be very glad to entertain 


him. after the committee left i sed gosh 
mother you told a awful whacker to them 
old wimmen when you sed you wood be 
glad to do it dident you. mother she 
laffed and sed peraps it woodent be as 
deliteful as it mite be but she wood try 
hard to be glad to do it and if i wood 
do my part and all the rest wood we cood 
give him a good supper and it woodent 
hurt us to do it. so we have all got to 
duff in. 

July to, it is going to be a weak from 
Friday nite that the minister is coming. 
Friday nite is the nite they have prair 
meeting and he will have to go prety 
soon after supper so he wont be there 
very long. aunt Sarah she sed what if 
he invites us to go and mother she sed 
she gessed father wood have a prety good 
xcuse ready. she never gnew him to fale. 
mother sed that 10 days wood give her 
time to get ready. we have all got to 
wirk. then mother sed she wood have to 
warn father not to say ennything tuf and 
warn the children not to speak when the 
minister was saying grace and not to notice 
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the new napkins and things like that and 
that she had got to sweep evry room and 
wash all the winders and rub up the silver 
and the caster and the caik baskit. when 
father come home tonite mother she told 
him about having the minister to supper 
and father sed gosh what for. and mother 
she sed George that is a nice way to speak 
about a minister and father he sed why 
can’t you let me take him down to old 
Eph Cuttlers and get him a stake and 
sum fride potatoes and about 4 fingers 
of fusil oil whiskey and it wood do him a 
pile of good. mother she sed iam ashaimed 
of you George for talking so. why cant 
you take it serius and father he sed it is 
serius ennuf and i am trying not to burst 
into teers over it. honest if you wood 
let me take him to Hirveys resterant it 
wood save you a lot of truble. but 
mother sed no we must do our part and 
sed gosh he suposed so but it 
then father he sed i supose you 
wont dast to bat out the flise if he comes. 


hollered for 1 i dident 





Judge Henry A. Shute 
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well at five oh clock the table was all set and it 


looked fine. so after the folks had went upstairs me 
: and Pewt and Beany clim into the kitchen and cougt 










































July 11, brite and fair. i have got an 
idea. me and Pewt and Beany are goin 
to talk itovertonite. weare going to have 
chicken and gelly and hot bisquit and 
custerds and cold ham and cookys and 
whips and lots of other things for supper 
friday nite. Keene and Cele are going 
to sing shall we gather at the river and 
theres a chirch in the valley by the wild 
wood. father wanted them to sing little 
brown gug how i love thee and we'll all 
drink stone blind when Johnny comes 
marching home and Sally come up Sally 
come down Sally come twist your heal 
around the old man has gone to town 
Sally come up in the middle but mother 
sed no they must sing good chir¢ h songs. 

July 12, Keene and Cele and i washed 
the winders upstairs today. i had to lug 
about 2 million pales of water. i asted 
mother what was the use of washing the 
upstairs winders for him as he wasent 
going to stay over nite. father he sed 
if we fed him two mutch he mite have the 
collick and have to be put to bed and pet 


haps stay 2 weaks he sed we must be 


a bushel of flise and put them under the screnes 


cairful and not feed 
him to hy. 

July 13, brite 
and fair. we wash- 
ed the downstairs 
winders today. 
darn the minister 
ennyway. 


July 14, brite 
and fair of coarse. 
sunday went to 


chirch of coarse. 
also sunday school. 
more tuf luck. the 
minister cant come 
Friday but will 
come Thirsday so 
he will have a hoal 
evening with us. 
gosh. 

July 15, had to 
raik up the yard. 
i aint been fishing 
hardly this sum- 
mer. darn the min- 
ister. 

July 16, or enny- 
where else eether. 
today ihad to cleen 
the barn and wood- 
shed and pile the 
wood up neet. i 
wonder who thev 
think is entertane- 
ing the minister 
ennyway. darn him 
to darnation. i 
hoap nobody will 
ever see this diry. 

July 17. weare 
all nerlv ded. mo- 
ther and aunt Sar- 
ah has been cooking all dav. Keene and 
Cele have been practising hym tunes and 
i of coarse have did most all the wirk. Pewt 
and Beany come over tonite and fixed up 
what we shall do to the minister. jest you 
wait and see old mister minister. i bet 
mother wil be glad and Aunt Sarah two. 
Tomorow the minister comes. i bet he 
will wish he dident. 

July 18, brite and fair. we have had a 
grate time. inever had sutcha time in my 
life. i gess nobody ever did befoar. 
everyone is in bed xausted but me. they 
think iam in bed but i am wrighting this. 
last nite me and Beany and Pewt talked 
over what we shood do to the minister. 
i told them what father done to old man 
Ellis and Pewt wanted to do that but i 
thot peraps i mite not get the rite chair 
to put the bumblebeas in and if father 
set on them i mite as well run away to sea 
then peeple has been knowed to tare off 
their britches when they are stang by the 
hornits and bumblebeas and if the minister 
done that it would be very mortifiing to m\ 
mother and my aunt Sarah and my sister 
Keene and Cele. so we desided that 
voodent be proper althoug we wanted to 
like time. then Beany wanted to put a 
, is (Continue 1 on page 8 
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GES old is the question asked in 
the article, “A Woman’s Honor’’; 
ages old the answer—supply and 
demand. 

The question itself will start women to 
thinking, and if a holier-than-thou attitude 
is not assumed, they will be better for the 
in‘rospection. To havea woman come out 
in the open with an acknowledgment of the 
failings of our sex, and an editor courageous 
enough to print it, is ‘he first step to reform. 

Women, ostrich-like, think their faults 
are hidden by their beauty and charm. If 
anything will bring them to a realization of 
the smallness of their nature, it will be the 
knowledge that it can no longer be camou- 
flaged, but stands out for the world to see. 
Put women on trial for their faults—not by 
women, for that would have no effect, but 
by men, and the improvement will come. 

Man’s demand alone can create such a 
revolution. Let men demand an unwaver- 
ing sense of honor, truthfulness, and decen- 
cy from the women they intend to marry, 
and you will have a revolution second only 
to the Bolshevik movement in Russia. 

Understand, this is no indictment of 
men. They have evidently wanted what 
they got and been satisfied with it. That 
was and still is their business; but if they 
want their wives and the mothers of their 
children to have the same straightforward 
honesty that they require 
from their business as- 
sociates, let them put the 
premium of marriage up- 
on these qualities. They 
will be forthcoming and 
quickly. 

Women may beat about 
the bush and try to deny 
it, but the admiration of 
men has been their goal 
for centuries. A woman 
of today may enter any 
profession—and be suc- 
cessful, as lawyer or doc- 
tor, in business or on the 
stump; but if she has not 
won the admiration of at 
least one man, she is a 
failure as a woman, and 
knows it. 

Women, faulty as they 
are, do not lack brains. 
Each generation fits it- 
self to meet the requi e- 
ment; of men, changing 
manners, ideas, and often 
ideals, chasing that will- 
o’-the-wisp, popularity. 
That they have kept their 
worst qualities is because 
that change has not yet 
been required of them. 

Have vou ever been to 
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a dance where the girls who dance the 
shimmy and the cheek dance have the 
rush of the evening while other girls look 
on? What is in the minds of those girls 
along the wall, who are trying to look as 
if they were having a good time? Either 
the resolve to learn these dances and win 
popularity, or to stay at home and not 
again face the humiliation of “‘sitting out.” 

It takes strength of character to stick to 
ideals when they are not social assets. 

Does the girl with modestly-covered 
neck and arms have the most attention, or 
the one whose dress is held on by shoulder- 
straps that require constant hitching to 
keep it on at all? 

I can hear my masculine readers, and 
possibly a few women, saying: ‘““Men do 
not admire these things. They like the 
quiet, modest girls.” Maybe they do, but 
why don’t they show it? I merely tell 
you to go to some big dance or party, with 
these questions in your mind, and you will 
find the argument answered. 

It is not youth, though, that is spiteful 
and ugly, only thoughtless—but such is the 
training of our girls. It is the grown, ma- 
ture woman, secure in her beauty and 
charm, which men adore, or in her social 
position, that fetish of women, who does 
theugliest ,rudest,most contemptible tricks. 

Possibly at her club she sees a chance to 


HE argument advanced by the | 
writer of the prize-winning article | 
was the only one not demolished by — | 
some other equally plausible writer. 
Work, i 
ligion, all offered as a panacea, were 
also all condemned. Many writerssaid | 
that women base their actions upon 
no one denied that | 
women look to men for approval, | 
though many think a turning-point has 
almost been reached. 
judges, therefore, that this was the 
best answer to the question asked in 
Other answers, too good to 
be discarded, have been purchased and 
will be found at the end of this article 


education, co-education, 





It seemed to the 








“put one over,” and she would not enjoyit 
unless she could tell it at home. Does her 
husband condemn her attitude, tell her 
she must apologize for her rudeness 
straighten out her trickery, and play the 
big game fairly or lose his respect? 

Not once in a hundred times! He 
would not be guilty of those things, but 
it is really amusing in women. So long as 
she is a fascinating creature, lovely to the 
eye and charming to him, her little faults 
must be overlooked. If you can success- 
fully get by with a thing like that and be 
considered funny, why improve? 

The day after men decide that the pre. 
mium of social success and popularity js 
going to be placed on modesty of dress and 
manner, fairness, upright dealing, and a 
strict observance of truth and honor, we 
will begin to see these qualities showing 
in women. 

They may be cultivated, a mere veneer, 
or they may be resurrected, according to 
whether we agree that women have a sense 
of honor or not, but they will be there 
exactly the day after. 

Then we shall no longer see the finest 
girl of the crowd become the old maid of 
the town. She possessed the qualities that 
would have made her a charming wife, a 
lovely mother, but her special variety of 
charm was not in demand that year. 

Women know what 
they want, and they are 
willing to learn how to 
get it. Men put a pre 
mium on virtue, and they 
have secured it through 
all the ages. Let them 
put the same premium on 
honor, as practised by 
men, and women will 
supply the demand. 


O there! The “Wo- 
man’s Honor” con- 
test isover. We suppose 
all the readers of the 
original article are glad; 
we are willing to go on 
record that we are. Since 
September fifteenth, the 
closing day for contribu- 
tions, we have read near- 
ly a thousand letters; not 
only read them but 
weighed their respective 
merits and thought over 
excellent 
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their many 
solutions. 

Our task was made 
much longer, and in 





finitely more difficult, by 
the uniformly high quali- 
ty of the letters received. 
(Continued on page 162) 
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ALTAZAR and Quong-Ho were 
finishing lunch when Godfrey, 
flushed and excited, burst in 
with his news. The enthusi- 

astically sympathetic parent failed to 
detect an unusual note, almost one of 
vainglory, in the boy’s speech and manner. 
He vaunted his success, proclaimed his 
entrv on a brilliant career. He talked 
wildly. This to be a war to end war? A 
maudlin visionary’s dream! We might 
crush the Hun this time and have a sort of 
peace, a rotten politicians’ peace, but the 
Hun would apply himself to the intensive 
cultivation of hate, and in twenty years at 
the latest would have another go at 
Irightfulness. And that’s where the 
modern scientific soldier would come in. 
That was his career. He saw it all before 
him And Baltazar, led away by the boy’s 
bright promise, clapped both his hands on 
his shoulders in a powerful grip, and cried: 

“I’m proud of vou! You and I will 





make our name famous again, as it was 
in the days of Admiral de Coligny. We'll 
do things. We’ll make this rocking old 
Europe hum.” He laughed, and fire 
leaped into his eyes. “It’s good to be 
alive these days!” 

“It is. It’s glorious!” replied Godfrey. 

Quong-Ho, smiling, urbane, approached 
with outstretched hand. “I hope I may 
be allowed to offer you my sincere con- 
gratulations,” said he. ‘‘Although I do 
not see eye to eye with you in your 
prognostication of a recrudescence of 
warfare after the pacification of this 
present upheaval, vet—”’ 

But Godfrey slapped him on the back, 
interrupting his eloquence. ‘“That’s all 
right, you dear old image. When you get 
your Fellowship, I’ll say the same to vou.’ 
He cut a slice from a cake on the table and 
poured out a whiskey and soda. 

“My dear boy,” cried Baltazar, dart- 
ing to the bell, “haven’t you had your 
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“I know I’m going to forfeit Godfrey’s affection and 
perhaps your respect,” said Marcelle, “but I can’t do 
otherwise. Lady Edna is going to run away with him 
this afternoon.” 


“The devil she is!” cried Baltazar 





lunch? You must have a proper meal.” 

Godfrey restrained him. No. He 
hadn’t time. He must leave London that 
afternoon for a day or two, and the next 
two or three hours would be a mad rush. 

A shade of disappointment passed over 
Baltazar’s face. “I was hoping we might 
have a little dinner tonight to celebrate 
your appointment—just ourselves, with 
Marcelle—and Lady Edna, if she could 
come.” 

A smile flickered round Godfrey’s lips. 
“Dreadfully sorry, sir,” said he. “I’m not 
my own master. Anyhow, I know Lady 
Edna’s engaged. But my last night—yes, 
if you will. I'd love it.” 

As soon as he had swallowed his drink, 
he rushed out. He must throw some things 
into a bag, said he. Presently he returned 
and took hurried leave. Baltazar gripped 
him by the hand and God-blessed him. 
At the door Godfrey nodded to Quong-Ho. 


“Just a word, old chap.” 
47 
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Quong-Ho followed him into the hall. 

Baltazar went to the open dining-room 
window and presently saw Godfrey 
clamber into his little two-seater. He 
waved a hand. ‘Good luck!” 

“See you on Friday, sir.”’ 

The car drove off. 

(Quong-Ho returned to the dining-room. 
“T think, sir,” said he, ‘that we have just 
parted from a happy young man.” 

“Tf a man’s not happy when he gets his 
heart’s desire at twenty-one,” said Balta- 
zar, “‘he had better apply for transference 
to another planet. I threw mine away,” 
he added in a tone of reminiscence, 
“wilfully. I ought to have been Senior 
Wrangler. But I wasa fool. I was always 
taking false steps. That’s the wonderful 
thing about Godfrey, Quong-Ho, as doubt- 
less you’ve noticed—he always takes the 
right steps. A marvelously well-balanced 
mind.” He smiled in a meditative way, 
thanking Heaven for sparing Godfrey those 
storms of temperament in which he had 
so often suffered shipwreck. A _ steady 
chap, disciplined, not to be turned out of 
his course. ‘Well, well,’ said he, ‘‘now 
from refreshment to labor. Come up- 
stairs and let us get on with the work.” 

It was the long vacation and Quong-Ho, 
tireless and devoted, was replacing Balta- 
zar’s secretary, absent on a much-needed 
holiday. A busy afternoon lay before 
them. That evening the week’s number 
of the New Universe must go to press; the 
final proofs be passed, modifying footnotes 
added to bring statements and arguments 
up to the hour’s date, so swift were the 
kaleidoscopic variations in the confused 
world-condition; and Baltazar’s own edi- 
torial summary, the dvnamo of the power- 
ful periodical, had to be finished. 

For a long time thev worked in silence, 
Baltazar furiously inditing 
his article, Quong-Ho, pen 
in hand, intent on the 
proofs. The open window 
admitted the London 
sounds of the warm sum- 
mer afternoon. Presently 
Baltazar rose and cast off 
coat and waistcoat, and 
with a sigh of relief at the 
coolness of shirt-sleeves, 
sat down again. 

“Why don’t you do the 
same?’ 

Quong-Ho, impeccably 
attired in a dark suit and 
1 high stiff collar, replied 
that he did not feel the 
heat. 

“T believe it would hurt 
vou not to be prim and precise,” said 
Baltazar. ‘I wonder what would happen 
if you really ever let yourself go?” 

Quong-Ho smiled blandly. “I have 
been taught, sir, that self-discipline is the 
foundation of all virtue.” 

Baltazar laughed. “You're young. 
Stick to it. I’ve had as much as is good 
for me at my time of life. I’m going to 
end my days, thank God, in delightful 
lack of restraint.” 

He hitched up his shirt cuffs and plunged 
again into his article. He had scarcely 
written a sentence when the door opened, 
and Marcelle appeared on the threshold. 
He pushed back his chair and rose and 
advanced to her with both hands out- 
stretched. 
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“Hello! Hello! What has blown vou 
in at this time of the day?” 

She looked up at him as she took his 
hand, and he saw there was trouble in 
her eves. “I know I’m disturbing vou, 
but I can’t help it,” she said quickly. 
“T must speak to you.” 

“Perhaps you would like to speak with 
Mr. Baltazar in private,” said Quong-Ho. 

‘Indeed I should,” she said gratefully. 
“Please forgive me.” 

Quong-Ho bowed and retired. 
drew forward a chair for her. 

“Now what’s wrong, my dear?” 

“Godfrey.” 

““My God!” he cried. ‘‘Not an accident? 
He’s not hurt?” 

“Oh, no, no! Nothing of that sort.” 
She smiled in wan reassurance. 

Baltazar breathed relief. ‘‘I believe if 
anything happened to him now, it would 
break me,” he said. 

“He came round to see me an hour or 
so ago.” 

“After he left here. To tell you of his 
appointment. Aren’t vou glad?” 

“Of course Tam. But I should be more 
glad if that had been all.” 

“What’s up?” he asked, frowning. 

“Ought I to tell you?” she asked rather 
piteously. “It’s betraying his confidence 
shamefully. I know I’m to blame. I 
ought never to have given him my promise. 
But I can’t see him ruin everything with- 
out making some sacrifice.” 

“My dearest Marcelle, vou’re talking 
in riddles. For Heaven’s sake, give me 
the word of the enigma.” 

“Tt’s Lady Edna Donnithorpe.”’ 

“Well, what about her?” 

“T wish he had never set eyes on the 
woman,” she cried passionately. 


Baltazar 


H. Addington Bruce 


F your mind works poorly,even occasionally, 


you will want to read Mr. Bruce’s article 


; mental and bodily efficiency by a noted psychol- 


ogist, whose counsel is sought far and wide 





“Tf he’s in love with her, he’ll have to 
get over it,” said Baltazar. ‘France will 
cure him. And, as I told you the other 
evening, the lady’s perfectly callous. So, 
my dear, go along and don’t worry.” 

“You don’t seem to understand 
John, dear,” she said urgently. 
woman is in love with him. It has been 
going on for months. He has told me all 
about it. She gets up and goes out driving 
with him in the car at eight o’clock in the 
morning.” 

“Silly woman!” growled Baltazar. 

“Silly or not, she wouldn’t do it if she 
didn’t care for him—not Lady Edna 
Donnithorpe. They meet whenever they 
can. He comes to me and pours out 
everything. I ought to have told you, 


me, 
“The 
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Baltazar 


but I couldn’t break my word. 
lovers!” 

“Lovers! What do you mean?” he asked 

She looked at him anxiously. “I know 
I’m going to forfeit Godfrey’s affectiog 
and perhaps your respect, but I can’ 
do otherwise.” She paused, then burst oy 
desperately, “She’s going to run away. 
with him this afternoon.” 

“The devil she is!”’ cried Baltazar, He 
strode about the room and threw up his 
hands. “Oh, the confounded young 
fool!” He wheeled round on Marcelle. 
“Why didn’t you stop it?” 

She pleaded helplessness. 
she? Naturally she had used every 
argument, moral and worldly. As it was, 
he had dashed off in a fume, calling her 
unsympathetic and narrow-minded, re- 
gretting that he had ever given her 
his confidence. 

“‘He’s old enough to look after his own 
morals,” said Baltazar, ‘“‘and I’m not the 
silly hypocrite to hold up my hands in 
horror. But to run away with the most 
notorious society woman in London and 
play the devil with his career is another 
matter! Oh, the young fool! That rat, 
Edgar Donnithorpe, will get on to it at 
once! He’s just the man to stick at 
nothing. A filthy divorce case! The 
boy’ll have to resign, if he doesn’t get 
chucked, then marry a woman five years 
older than himself! Where’s the happiness 
going to be?” 

He resumed his striding about the room _ 
in his impetuous way, and Marcelle © 
followed him timidly with her eyes. 

“Where are the precious pair going?” 

A remote week-end cottage, she said, 
belonging to a complaisant friend of 
Lady Edna’s, five miles from stations, 
postoffice, or shop. A lonely Eden in the 
wilderness. | Whether it 
was north, east, south, or 
west of London she did not 
know. An old woman in 
charge would look after 
them. 

“TI suppose they’re well 
on their way by now,” 
said he. 

“Tdon’t know. Possibly 
not. He said he has to 
rush about town to order 
his kit. Besides,” she ad- 
ded hopelessly, ‘‘what does 
it matter when they start?” 

Baltazar cursed in futile 
freedom. 

“There’s nothing I 
wouldn’t give for it not to 
have happened,” he ex- 
claimed. “I suppose I was a fool. You 
warned me, and it was I who, like an ass, 
encouraged them. I could kick myself!” 

“It’s like you, John, dear, not to blame 
me,” she said humbly. 

“Of course I don’t blame you. You 
thought it boyish folly. . . . What’s the 
good >f talking about it?” 

They did talk, however, in a helpless 
way. 

“They had no intention of doing any- 
thing desperate,” she said, “until th’s 
morning. If he had remained in London, 
they might have gone on_ indefinitely. 
The prospect of endless months in France 
set the whole thing ablaze. When I put the 
moral side before him. he retorted with 
a tu quoque.” (Continued on page 198) 
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The thin gray man wheeled round. 
“You? What are you doing here?” he shouted. “Hush!” said Lady 
Edna. “You're in a public place, and you'll get a crowd round us in 
“I ask you,” said Donnithorpe in a low voice, to Baltazar, 
“what are you doing at this railway station with my wife?” 


“Ah, Donnithorpe!” said Baltazar. 


no time.” 
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Always, at the crossings, John put a gallant hand beneath her 
elbow. No one had ever done that to Valetta’s elbow before. 
At the boarding-house door John said, “We sure do appre- 
ciate your kindness, Miss Stone—-my Old Lady and Me.” 





EVERGRE,EN 


By Agnes Mary Brownell 


, 


observed Val- 


AME old greens,’ 
dispar- 


etta, the bookkeeper, 
agingly. 

“QO, they ain’t so very old,” 
said John Tippet, general repair man. 
“They was bought for last year, or mebbe 
year before. “Twas you told me to 
pack em up and save ’em again’ another 
Christmas. And here they been, waiting 
patiently the whole year long, along with 
these here red tissue-paper bells. Where 
you want ’em?” 

“T want ’em acrost the front window— 
where would I want ’em, down cellar? 
Now you hold one end, and I'll proceed to 
make a few festoons.” 

Valetta carefully picked her way across 
the window display of waffle-irons, alum- 
inum utensils, and other choice hardware. 
Valetta had no home to decorate, but the 
ancient instinct would not down. She 
had seemed to scorn the Christmas greens, 
but that was in order to conceal a childish 
elation of spirit. The festooned lengths 
of the artificial greens made a scalloped 
pattern against the glass, and from the 
most telling points depended the artificial 
bells, their red flutings expanding like cu- 
rious fans. Valetta stepped back to survey 
the effect. 

“Some window!” approved John Tippet. 
“Say, them are cute little gimcracks! 
Seems like they transform the whole 
place!” 

Valetta went back to the little glassed-in 
cage where she kept the firm’s books. 
She had been there a long time, and she 
had not been young when she came. Book 
work for long intervals is not conducive 
to bright eves and a rosy color. But 
then Valetta had not entered her little 
booth as one enters a beauty parlor. She 
procured glasses and entered thousands of 
uny figures each month upon her neat 
pages, and promptly each month drew her 

pay. 

It was adequate—for Valetta. Of course 
estimates differ. It procured for Val- 
etta, who was alone, except for some rela- 
tives back in Indiana, a good room with 
board, Sunday as well as. week-day attire, 
an occasional treat, and a small growing 
bank balance. And then, she had that 
desirable thing, independence. What 
more could one ask? 

Valetta asked nothing more. She had 
never had very much. She had more now 
than she had ever had. But it had cost 
her part of her youth. Still Valetta’s 
youth had been nothing to conjure with. 
While she had had it, she had never 
seemed to sense it. It was neutral-hued, 
like herself. As for love and that sort of 


Illustrated by 
Walter Biggs 


MAKER of epigrams once 

said, ‘The tragedy of age 
is not that we are old, but that 
we are young.’’ He was wrong. 
That is not the tragedy of ‘age, 
but the wonderful, beautiful 
miracle of it. Our hair may grow 
gray, but the sun still shines for 
us as brightly as in the days when 
we went skipping down the side- 
walk for joy of living. Our hearts 
—our souls—are evergreen. No 
winter can ever touch their fresh- 
ness. This is a story for all 
ages, about those people whom 
the young folks too often call old 


thing, Valetta was quite skeptical. She 
had come to the conclusion that it was all 
a sort of game. A “catch as catch can” 
game, a pretty game for young folks, like 
Edna Mansfield and Earl Hamer; a silly 
game for an old girl like Frankie Dent and 
an old beau like Ed Finch; a very adequate 
business proposition for comfortable cou- 
ples like the Draytons and the Murrays 
and other settled middle-aged folks. 

But as for love—Valetta knew all about 
love. It was treated in story-books-— 
fairy-tales. She read one every Sunday 
afternoon between dinner and dark. 

A game for the young. A business for 
the married. A formula for the story 
teller. Valetta had reduced it to an 
equation: | Love=Moonshine. Moon- 
shine=o. Love=o. 

And yet Valetta was tender of heart as 
well as of eyes. It was her tender heart 
that had prompted her to keep those old 
greens and not let them be swept up as 
refuse, and the red tissue-paper bells that 
could no more ring than if they had been 
tissue sheets. They meant something to 
Valetta that at least was not the store. 
She had forgotten all about the store in 
hanging them. Later in the day, John 
Tippet, her assistant in the decorative 
process, displayed rather apologetically 
a motley collection of green, red, and tinsel 
stuff. ‘Thought I’d try a little deco- 
rating down at my Old Lady’s.” 

John’s Old Lady was his mother. She 
was a timid little body who at long inter- 
vals invaded the darkly gleaming aisles of 
the store for a word with John. She 
would scuttle by with a sort of deprecating 
air directed toward the distant, gleaming 
heaters and ranges, as though she would 
never dream of scraping acquaintance with 
them in spite of her son’s easy intimacy. 


One day John had been out. His Old 
Lady, flutieringly hesitant in the door, 
had appealed to some curious protective 
sense in Valetta. She opened the door of 
the little glass cage, and John’s Old 
Lady had fluttered in and perched her 
plump little self in her homely brown vest- 
ment, like thrush’s feathers for its sim- 
plicity of unadornment, in a great, revolv- 
ing office chair, and inspected wonder 
ingly from a distance the lined and figured 
pages that lay beneath Valetta’s hand. 
pages that in the fineness and rigidity of 
their script almost approached to copper- 
plate. 

“T never could do figures,” said John’s 
Old Lady. ‘‘You must be very clever to do 
a whole book of them.” 

Valetta had, on occasion, been com- 
mended, but she had never been admired. 
She had felt almost at once a curious 
liking for John’s Old Lady. 

“John has spoken to me about you, and 
of course I knew your face,” chirruped his 
Old Lady. She surveved Valetta’s cage 
approvingly. ‘‘What a housekeeper you'd 
make! Everything as neat as wax!” 

Valetta’s liking grew with every minute, 
though she scarcely knew how to reply 
She was unused to compliments. Every 
one had always taken her for granted. 

John’s Old Lady fairly beamed as she 
surveyed the orderly shelves, files, desk, 
and other office appurtenances, Valetta’s 
jacket faultlessly disposed over a coat 
hanger, and her hat adorning the hook 
above it, her umbrella strapped smartly 
beneath, and her rubbers set toe to toe. 
as though Valetta’s outdoor attire were a 
sort of harness for instant adjustment. 

When John’s Old Lady had taken in 
these comprehensive details, she beamed 
more than ever. Valetta beamed, too. 
They were both sorry when John came 

His Old Lady said properly, but grate- 
fully and happily too, “It’s been a pleasure 
to meet you, Miss Stone.” 

Valetta murmured, “‘Not at all!’ which 
until today had always sufficed. So she 
amended cordially, ‘‘Come again.’’ 

John looked gratified. His Old Ladv said 
heartily, ‘I will, and do you drop in some 
time when you’re passing.” 

Valetta had thanked her for what she 
took to be a casual courtesy. It never 
occurred to her to take John’s Old Lady 
up. The copperplate pages grew and 
widened from season to season, and here 
again was the holiday trade, and the vear- 
old festoons, and John Tippet’s ridiculous 
red and green and tinsel. 

Valetta surveyed the variegated mass 
and said, “You folks must run an apart- 
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ment house, judging from the amount you 
got there.” 

“T thought to brighten up a bit,” ex- 
plained John. “My notion was to string 
it along the stair-rail and over the doors 
and pictures. Purty and dangly like the 
store window.” é 

Valetta regarded him uncertainly. He 
knew all about ranges and _ heaters, 
but his artistic gifts ended with their as- 
sembling. His part in the window deco- 
ration had been to hold one end of the 
greens. She inquired doubtfully, ““Do you 
think you can do it?” 

He returned cheerfully, “I can try.” 

If he had blustered or paraded his effi- 
ciency, Valetta would have left him to fate 
and his undoing. It was manifestly im- 
possible for his Old Lady to mount win- 
dow-sills and step-ladders. She rather 
surprised herself by saying, “I wouldn’t 
mind dropping round that way and help- 
ing vou out.” 

“Tonight?” asked John Tippet briskly. 

“Why, yes. Tonight’s as well as any.” 

He said, as they passed it on their way 
out, “Our window shows up pretty fine.” 

Our window! 


OHN TIPPET and his Old Lady lived 
in a narrow, neat, little frame house, on 
a narrow, neat, little side street. The 
house was painted a neat brown, not too 
dark, and now it showed a harmonious 
white trim upon its window ledges and 
even its roof, the feathery white of softly 
falling snow. The narrow, neat, little 
frame had a narrow, neat, little hall with 
a bracket; and in the bracket, lighting up 
the blue, wintry dusk, was a homely little 
glass lamp with a thin, curved flame like 
a golden petal. 

That little blue and gold entry was to 
Valetta, accustomed to the brazen fixtures 
and the garish illumination of the board- 
ing-house hall, like an unframed print after 
enormous crimson roses in bright gilt, cool 
water after long thirst, the real after the 
false. Valetta did not consciously set 
down this first satisfving impression in so 
many similes. One feels faster than one 
thinks. 

John opened the door into the little 
sitting-room and ‘announced jubilantly: 
‘Well, Old Lady, Christmas greens! And 
here’s a master hand at putting them up!” 

When John said “Old Lady” it was as 
though he invested her with a quaint title. 
It expressed a sort of fond deference. And 
in this narrow, neat, little house, his Old 
Lady had nothing of the deprecating air 
she assumed in the presence of those 
chilling, haughty heaters and ranges. She 
was ridiculously small and colorful to be 
the mother of the general repair man. 
She barely reached his shoulder, and her 
soft, old, flabby flesh was pink like pale, 
crumpled satin. All her contours were 
cushiony—her pink old cheeks, her throat, 
her little, plump arms. Her fulled and 
gathered dress completed the cushiony 
illusion. It was a print with lavender 
stripes. It was as though the blue and 
pink and silver of her had shaded off to 
mauve. 

John’s Old Lady was a real little lady. 
This little, narrow, neat house was her 
demesne. She put out a welcoming, pink 
cushion of a palm and observed at once: 
“Why, my dear, you’re quite damp! Let 
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me take your hat and coat. Open the 
draft, John, and I guess you better shake 
it down and fill it. Christmas greens— 
ain’t they pretty? John, you know where 
the hammer is and the tacks. You'll need 
the step-ladder—now don’t go to knocking 
everything down, getting it out!” 

John took his Old Lady’s high-handed 
attitude quite as a matter of course. Val- 
etta had the curious sensation of being at 
home. It was a long time since she had 
been at home. She was not a good mixer, 
and although she was on pleasant terms 
with her fellow boarders, her association 
with them extended scarcely beyond the 
morning and evening greeting. 

They began with the entry and the 
narrow, neat, little stair, braiding in and 
out of the stiff sticks of balustrades, 
strands of tinsel and green and red. The 
dusky blue and yellow lighted hall was 
like a narrow, illumined page. There was 
a wreath for the living-room, and a chime 
of little red tissue bells for the dining-room, 
and there were branching sprays of holly 
to cap the pictures. : 

John Tippet carefully selected the finest 
spray and indicated the portrait of a sol- 
dier wearing the uniform of the Civil 
War—a young, bearded soldier, a private, 
standing stiffly as though at attention, his 
hands set upon the stock of his grounded 
musket. “The Old Gentleman,”’ said 
John, simply. 

“My husband,” said his proud Old Lady. 

That boy, whose youth even his beard 
could not disguise, the general repairman’s 
“Old Gentleman,” this little mauve-tinted 
lady’s husband! Valetta disposed the 
branching spray with its fresh red and 
green about the old, oval, beaded frame. 
There had been something moving, some- 
thing distinctly unbusiness-like, in John’s 
Old Lady’s utterance when she had said, 
“My husband.” 





y= thelast spray was in place, Val- 
etta turned to look for her coat and 
hat. Both had mysteriously vanished. 
But John’s Old Lady appeared at that 
moment, apparently out of the solid wall, 
rolling back on either side noiseless double 
doors. *‘Before you go, you must have a 
bite,”’ she announced. 

Valetta had been all the while dimly 
conscious of a clinking and a chinking and 
a general air of something going on 
beyond those doors, but she was unpre- 
pared for the revelation. She was so used 
to the long boarding-house table clumsily 
set with unmatched dishes, that John’s 
Old Lady’s table gave at first glance an 
effect of illusion. It was round and white, 
set with gold-band china. 

Something rose in Valetta’s throat at 
the sight of that little, round, gold-banded 
table. She could not have told why—it 
made her ashamed. But if she had only 
known, there was nothing to be ashamed 
of. Round, white tables and gold-band 
china stood for something Valetta had 
never known—and was now not likely 
ever to know. 

However, the roundness and whiteness 
and gold-bandedness of it was not all of 
John’s Old Lady’s table. Valetta rose 
from it with the feeling of being warmed, 
fed, and comforted. And when she had 
got again into her coat and hat, there 
stood John Tippet with his. 








“John will see you home,” beamed hic 
Old Lady. —- 

No one had ever seen Valetta home 
before. She accepted his escort word. 
lessly. She didn’t know how either to 
accept or to refuse it. She walked along 
feeling oddly protected. Always, at the 
crossings, John put a gallant hand beneath 
her elbow. No one had ever done that to 
Valetta’s elbow before. 

Oddly enough, her self-consciousness 
made her loquacious. “I shouldn’t won- 
der but we’d have a white Christmas, | 
think it seems so much more Christmassy 
when it is white, don’t you? A Christmas 
that isn’t white seems almost like a stupid, 
delayed Thanksgiving—everything al] 
brown and sedgy. Wasn’t that the 
Mansfield girl we just passed? The damp 
films my glasses so.”’ 

For all her filmed glasses she knew it was 
Edna Mansfield, all aglow with cold and 
happiness, and with her glowing, cold, and 
happy face upturned to young Hamer’s. 
Valetta felt at once cold, happy, and glow- 
ing too. It was as though she had just 
discovered a sort of kinship. 


T the boarding-house door John said, 
“We sure do appreciate your kind- 
ness, Miss Stone—my Old Lady and me.” 
Valetta’s customary formula of acknowl- 
edgment had been a formal ‘‘Not at all!” 
But in the face of that green and red and 
tinsel and gold evening, how could she 
use those meaningless words? She said, 
tersely: “I enjoyed every minute of it. 
Good night.” 

Her “Good night” was rather abrupt, 
but she had never before dismissed an 
escort, and she did not know how to soften 
the dismissal. 

Once alone, inside her room, she had 
the queerest feeling, a sort of decorative 
feeling. Her very fingers smelled of ever- 
green. She remembered having read of 
the buoyant feeling engendered by a so- 
journ in the northern woods. What must 
it be, if a bit of Christmas greenery—! 

The buoyant feeling was not gone next 
morning; nor even through the day, though 
the greens in the store window were only 
artificial. From her pages, clear as cop- 
perplate, her mind strayed to woody 
trails—not forest trails, for she had never 
seen one, but to a dusky blue and yellow- 
lighted hall festooned adown its slatted 
banisters with Christmas greens; and to 
the room with the wreath; and the room 
with the tissue-bell chime, and to the oval, 
beaded frame that enshrined the soldier 
youth of the Old Gentleman. 

Valetta had never thought of the Tippets 
as gentlefolk. And she had known nothing 
of this curious title of theirs. She had al- 
ways considered a bookkeeper a little 
higher in the social scale than a general 
repair man. There was her education— 
business college—and there was his trade. 
Perhaps, to do her justice, Valetta’s social 
standards were not more artificial than 
those of the worldly-wise. 

That week before Christmas was the 
first time that Valetta had entertained the 
subject of marriage. She had walked home 
with John Tippet, and he had walked home 
with her. She had broken bread with him. 
And now she was considering whether to 
marry him. A woman’s mind travels light 

Of course they (Continued on page 106) 
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DEPARTMENT 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Chocolate 
Dipping 


at 


HOME 


By 


Mabel Crosby 


Jewett 


Evolved in the 


Department of Cookery 


VEN the home candy maker who is 
most successful with many candies 
fails when she attempts chocolate 

- dipped candies. The home-made 
products may have a delicious taste—in 
fact, they usually do—but they are dis- 
couragingly streaked or speckled and do 
not resemble in any way the chocolates 
which come from the best shops. And 
how she would like to have them look like 
those! 

The inquiries of several Goon House- 
KEEPING readers and my own repeated fail- 
ures prompted me to turn my attention to 
the subject of chocolate dipping. I be- 
lieved that there must be a secret which the 
housewife should know. The gist of this 
secret I found revealed in a tiny book pub- 
lished by a candy maker of the Middle 
West. Using his general rule, I started in 
to experiment. Speckled, streaked, and 
mottled candies were the main results at 
first, but after six or eight attempts came 
success. I have duplicated the good re- 
sults repeatedly, so am quite confident in 
offering the directions for your use. 

For chocolate dipping you will need only 
very few utensils but plenty of time and a 
goodly amount of patience. Do not be 


Mildred Maddocks, 


oF COO 
INSTITUTE 


Director 


KERY 


We Save You 


Money, time, and labor because we do your 


experimenting for you 


Do you know that 


Goop HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE is a research 
laboratory at 105 West 39th Street, New York 
City, N. Y., which is operated solely for you? 


It has two departments. 


Every recipe used 
’ t 


and every method advocated in this one, the 


Department of Cookery, has first been tried 


out in our own laboratory kitchen. 


Every de- 


vice and utensil, from the large ranges down 
to the smallest spoon, is ours to use for you 
The recipes must, in every case, receive a ma- 
jority vote of the Institute staff for flavor be- 


fore we print them 
with confidence. 


discouraged if the first time you do not 
succeed. You will find the task a fascin- 
ating one, and in the end you will be glad 
that you stuck toit. Select for your can- 
dy making a day which is bright and clear. 
You will not have success on a dull or 
rainy day, because the chocolates will not 
dry quickly enough. Have at handasmall 
double-boiler, a thermometer (a regular 
chemical thermometer will be found handi- 
est for this purpose), a platter or shallow 
dish, and trays lined with paraffin paper 
The professional uses boards covered with 
oil-cloth, but the paraffin paper does vers 
well. 

Place water in the bottom of the 
double-boiler and put it over the fire to 
heat. Do not bring it to the boiling-point, 
but let it get very warm, about 180 F. 
Remove it from the fire, or turn out the 
flame, if gas is used. Over the hot water 
place the top section of the double-boiler, 
in which the chocolate has been placed. 
To facilitate melting, divide the chocolate 
used into small chunks. Use for dipping 
the regular coating chocolate which comes 
for this purpose; any of the sweetened or 
unsweetened varieties may be used with 
equally good results. To each one-half 


Use these pages, then, 


pound cake of chocolate add while it is 
melting one tablespoonful of olive or any 
good salad oil. Although one-half pound 
of chocolate is sufficient for dipping a good- 
ly number of chocolates, it is always ad- 
visable to melt more chocolate than will be 
needed. The reason for this will be seen 
when the method of dipping is described 
As the chocolate may be remelted as man) 
times as is necessary, until it is all used up, 
there will be comparatively little waste 
Let the chocolate melt, stirring it fre- 
quently and being careful that no drops of 
water get intoit. Then pour about half of 
it into a shallow dish or platter, the size of 
the dish selected depending upon the 
amount of chocolate which is being used. 
Place the rest of the chocolate over the 
warm water again. Cool now to 8o F., 
manipulating the chocolate with the fingers 
allthe while. The time required to accom- 
plish this result will depend upon the 
amount of chocolate used as well as the 
dryness and clearness of the atmosphere 
The manipulation helps to cool the mix- 
ture, but it is also necessary to distribute 
the oil globules evenly throughout the mass 
so that the resulting product will be smooth 
and glossy, without streaks or speckles 
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Candymaking is an art eas- 
ily acquired if one has the 
necessary utensils. A skilled 
candy maker here points 
the way to perfect sweets 


When preparing chocolate to dip can- 
dies, melt the chocolate, to which the 
proper amount of oil has been added, 
over hot water, stirring frequently. 
Then cool to 80° F., manipulating with 


~the fingers all the while, so that the 


oi globules may be well distributed 


At Christmas time, baskets of home- 
made goodies supplemented with nuts 
and fruit make unique and welcome 
holiday gifts. The illustrations in both 
departments of the Institute are from 
photographs by Bradley and Merrill 


Beiore the chocolate 
12s reached the proper 
tempcraturefordipping, 
it will have begun to 
harden on the sides of 
the dish. When the 
chocolate has finally 
cooled sufficiently, it is 
necessary to work quick- 
lv. for the chocolate me- 
dium soon becomes too cool to do good 
work. Roll the center to be dipped in the 
chocolate, pick up with the thumb and first 
finger, rub off any surplus chocolate with 
the other hand, to prevent spreading at the 
bottom as much as possible, then set on a 
paratiin papered tray, bringing the fingers 
up to form any desired design on top. 
Practise makes perfect in the hand dipping 
of chocolates. Do not expect too perfect 
results at first. One becomes more dex- 
terous with practise. 

When the coating medium has become 
too cool (this may be determined by the fact 
that the chocolate will not slide from the 
lingers and is not smooth) add a little more 
of the melted chocolate from the double- 
boiler, manipulate, and cool as before. As 
the mixing of this small quantity of warm 
chocolate with the cooler chocolate cools 








































the former practically as soon as both are 
thoroughly blended together, the process 


takes but a minute or two. Then dip the 
centers again as long as the mixture is 
right. Continue in this way until all the 
centers are dipped. Ifthe coating medium 
is just right, the chocolates should dry off 
almost immediately, leaving a dull but 
smooth finish. 

Fondant makes delicious centers for 
chocolate dipping. This can be varied by 
changing the flavor as well as the shape. 
To make fondant, place in a saucepan two 
and one-half pounds of granulated sugar 
and one and one-half cupfuls of water. 
Place over the fire and cook very slowly, 
stirring constantly, until all the sugar is 
dissolved. Then bring quickly to the boil- 
ing-point, add one-fourth teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, place the cover on the 
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When the coating medium has been 
cooled tothe proper temperature, roll the 
prepared centers in it, rub off any sur- 
plus chocolate to prevent spreading at 
the bottom, and drop on paraffin paper 






kettle, and boil vigor 
ously for one minute. 
Remove the cover, in- 
sert the thermometer, 
and boil without further 
stirring until the mix- 
ture has reached a 
temperature of 2380 F. 
or makesasoft ball when 
tested in cold water. 
Wash down the sugar from the sides of the 
pan during the boiling, using a piece of 
dampened cheese-cloth tied over the tines 
of a fork or the bowl of a small wooden 
spoon. When done, pour quickly into a 
platter which has been rinsed in cold water 
and not dried. Do not let the candy drip, 
but pour quickly. Insert the thermometer 
in mixture and cool to 1000 F. Then 
manipulate with a spatula until the mix 
ture is white and creamy; knead into a 
ball and put in a stone jar. Let stand 
twenty-four hours before using, preferably. 
It will keep for weeks if tightly covered. 

The fondant may then be flavored with 
vanilla, lemon, clove, peppermint, winter- 
green, etc., and colored with vegetable 
colorings if desired. Mold between the 
hands, using confectioner’s sugar to keep it 
from sticking, (Continued on page 141) 
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Puff paste suggests flaky, tender patty shells and cakes cut into various shapes and filled 
with jams, tinted icings, fresh fruits, or cream fillings, and topped with nuts or cherries 
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Puff Paste zm the Making 


Tested 


OW often we pass 
the interesting lit- 
tle French shops 
and gaze longingly 
at the dainty bits of puff pas- 
try with their gay frostings 
and tempting fillings! Yet 
the making of French pastry 
is not mysterious. Any 
housewife may make it quite 
as easily and as cheaply as an 
ordinary cake. All that one 
requires are a measuring cup, 
pastry board, rolling-pin, and 
some little fancy cutters of 
various sizes; flour, butter, 
ice-water, salt, confectioners’ 
sugar, and some of the de- 
licious home-made jams or 
marmalades that almost 
every good housewife has on 
her shelves. 
The first step is to chill, by 
placing them in the refriger- 
ator, all the utensils you will 
use. While the chilling of the 
tools is in progress, measure 
the ingredients for the pastry. 
Sift together two cupfuls of 
pastry flour and one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt and place on the ice. 
Measure one cupful of butter and put it in 
a bowl of cold water but not ice-water; 
work the butter with a wooden spoon, dip- 
ping the spoon first into boiling water then 
into cold water, until the butter is very 
elastic and smooth.. Remove it from the 
water; pat and fold it until every drop of 
moisture has been expelled. Reserve two 
tablespoonfuls of the butter, shape the re- 
mainder into a flat, oblong cake, and place 


in our Laboratory 


The removal of every drop of moisture 
from the butter and the thorough 
kneading of the dough are especially 
important steps in puff paste making 


Spread the butter on the chilled dough 
and fold it in carefully; repeat this 
four times, being careful to chill 
the deugh after each folding process 


Kitchen 


it next to the ice. Work the 
two tablespoonfuls of butter 
into the flour with the tips of 
the fingers. Then moisten 
the flour to a soft dough with 
ice-water; turn the dough on 
a slightly floured board and 
knead it vigorously for ten 
minutes until it is smooth 
and pliable. Chill for five 
minutes. Next pat and roll 
the dough to one-fourth inch 
thickness, in rectangular 
shape. Spread one-fourth of 
the cake of butter on the cen- 
ter of the lower half of the 
paste. Cover the butter by 
folding the upper half of the 
paste over it. Press the 
edges firmly to retain all the 
air possible. Turn the ends 
of the paste, one under and 
one over the enclosed butter. 
Chill for five minutes. 

Repeat the rolling and 
spreading process — three 
times, until all the butter is 
used, chilling the paste each 
time. After the fourth roll- 
ing, fold the paste from the 
ends to the center, and double, making four 
layers. Then fold the paste in a towel and 
chill it for an hour or even all night if possi- 
ble. Ifyou make the paste the day before, 
you can chill it overnight, ready for use in 
the morning. 

The secret of the successful baking of 
puff paste lies in having the paste cold and 
the oven hot. After shaping the pastries, 
place them on a baking sheet lined with 
heavy, brown (Continued on page 147) 
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By 
Dorothy B. Marsh 


Evolved in the 


Department of 
Cookery 


OW do you buy ham? Do you 

buy only the cut which will be 

needed in preparing one meal? 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
brings a more economical and satisfactory 
method for you to follow. Buy a whole 
ham and save from three to fifteen cents 
per pound on parts of it. If your family is 
large, a thirteen-pound ham will do; if your 
jamily is smaller, there are eight and ten- 
pound hams. 

The butcher will be only too willing to cut 
into four parts the ham which you select, 
as illustrated directly above: the knuckle 
for soups; the second cut for baking; two 
slices for broiling; the nub end for boiling. 
This does not mean that you must serve 
ham on four successive days. Rather, se- 
leet the cut which you would like to serve 
first, wrap the remainder of the ham in two 
thicknesses of heavy paraffin paper, then 
roll in a cloth covering which is usually pro- 
vided with the ham when purchased. 
Place the ham in the meat compartment of 
the refrigerator, where it will keep for 
several weeks. 

Even with selected cuts of ham, much 
depends upon the method of cooking to 
bring out the rich flavor and sweetness of 
the meat. The smoking of ham has been 
so standardized, and the housekeepers 
have demonstrated so strongly that they 
prefer the mild cure of ham, that it is no 
longer necessary to soak the ham several 
hours or overnight before cooking. The 
nub end of the ham may be boiled in sever- 
always. If you are dependent on the top 
stove for boiling the ham, wash it thor- 
oughly and place it in a kettle. Cover it 
with cold water, heat to the boiling-point, 
ind cook slowly until tender, about six 
hours for a ten-pound ham. Remove the 
kettle from the range and set aside, that 




































the ham may cool. _ Take from the liquor, 
skim, and chill in the refrigerator. Al- 
though the results by the top-stove method 
of boiling ham are good, vet the ham does 
not compare in flavor or texture with the 
same cut cooked in a fireless cooker. An 
eight-pound ham is the maximum weight it 
is wise to attempt, using the largest fireless 
kettle for the purpose. Wipe the ham off 
carefully, then place in the kettle; fill near- 
ly to the top with cold water. Bring this 
water to the boil and boil rapidly for twen- 
ty minutes. Add one tablespoonful each 
of pepper-corn and cloves. Clamp the 
kettle cover on tightly and place the ham 
immediately in ‘he cooker. Leave in the 
fireless eight hours. Remove the kettle 
from the cooker, uncover it, and allow the 
meat to cool in the liquor. When cold, 
remove the ham and place in the refrigera- 
tor until ready to slice. . The result is 
Boiled Ham which will melt in your mouth. 

Baked Ham is another dish in which the 
fireless cooker stands supreme. To bake 
the ham, follow the same directions as 
given for boiling ham in a firetess. At the 
end of five hours, remove the ham and 
allow it to cool in the liquor. Pour off the 
liquor and dry the ham thoroughly. Trim 
the ham neatly and remove the outside 
skin. Stick the surface with whole cloves 
about one inch apart. Return the ham to 
the kettle. In the meantime, heat two 
large radiators; if soapstone, to 550 F.; if 
metal, to600 F. Place one in the bottom 
of the cooker well, place the kettle contain- 
ing the ham on top of that, and cover with 
the second heated radiator. This radiator 
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The delicate flavor of ham and bacon 
depends much upon a wise choice of 
meat and the proper cooking afterward 


either forms a cover for the kettle or is at- 
tached to the inside of the kettle cover. At 
the end of two hours remove the ham. It 
will be tender, juicy, and _ beautifully 
browned. 

For broiling ham, the slices should be 
very thin. Place them on the broiler rack 
and with a high gas flame broil the ham 
quickly, turning it every minute until crisp, 
brown, and tender. If you use a frying- 
pan, be very sure that it is hot before put- 
ting in the ham; turn the slices every min- 
ute until crisp. 

Sliced ham may also be prepared in a 
casserole in many tempting ways. For 
this method, have the slices thick—at least 
one inch. The surface of the ham may 
be covered with sliced onions, and canned 
tomatoes poured over it, with plenty of 
seasoning; then it is baked in the oven 
for an hour. Or a thick paste of dry 
ntustard and milk may be spread on the 
ham, with cheese sprinkled over it before 
baking in the oven. For another method, 
the ham may be baked for forty-five min- 
utes with a small amount of water. When 
done, pile cooked rice on top of the ham 
and sprinkle grated cheese over that. Re- 
turn to the oven to melt and brown the 
cheese. If preferred, the surface of the 
ham mav be covered with sliced potatoes, 
well seasoned, with a sprinkle of cheese on 
top. Cover the whole with milk and bake 
until the potatoes are done. 

The knuckle of the ham may be cooked 
and used as minced ham for various recipes, 
or for flavoring pea soups. bean soups, or 
other stocks. 

Bacon may be purchased, either extra 
lean, medium, or fat, according to personal 
taste. When possible, buy a whole strip of 
bacon, for it comes cheaper this way. Care- 
fully wrap the bacon in paraffin paper, and 
it will keep perfectly in a refrigerator. 
Bacon should always be sliced paper thin, 
otherwise, there isa great possiblity that 
it will not be crisp when cooked. One of 
the best ways to broil bacon is under the 
gas broiler. Place the thin strips of bacon 
on the broiler rack with the gas flame high. 
Turn the bacon every minute until crisp, 
brown, and tender; in this way arv fat 
which may cook out of the bacon falls into 
the broiler pan. If you wish, small broil- 
ing racks and (Concluded on page 97) 

















Mock Maple Kisses, Spice Nut Bars, 
and Lemon Marshmallow Cookies are 
“goodies”? which are very well adapt- 
ed to use during the holiday season 


Lemon Star Cookies 


1 cupful sugar Vy, 
2 cupfuls pastry 3 
flour 3 teaspoonfuls 

% ecupful margarin powder 
1 tablespoonful lemon extract 


teaspoonful salt 
eens 


baking 


Cream together the margarin and sugar, add 
the eggs well-beaten, and then the flour, salt 
and baking-powder sifted together. Work 
thoroughly, cover, and let stand for a few mo- 
ments; roll thin, cut in star shapes and bake in 
a quick oven. Decorate if desired with white 
icing and sprinkle with chopped walnuts. This 
makes from fifty to sixty cookies, which will 
keep for some time. Flours vary, so in all 
cooky recipes use enough to give the necessary 
stiffness for rolling. 

Mrs. W. E. Baker, care 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Auditor of 


Lemon Marshmallow Cookies 


3, cupful margarin Grated — rind 

2 cupfuls granulated lemon 

“ Caen” teaspoonful salt 

1 teaspoonful soda 

6 tablespoonfuls lem- 
on-juice 


flour to roll 


Beat sugar and margarin to a cream, add the 
well-beaten eggs. Dissolve the soda in the 
lemon-juice, add this and the grated rind and 
salt to the other ingredients, with enough flou 
to roll easily. When the cookies are nearl; 
done, place half a marshmallow in the cente: 
of each, and finish in a slow oven till th 
marshmallow spreads. 

Mrs. R. A. Hoffman, 423 W. Mark St., Wi 


rona, Minn, 


Date Cake is delicious served in slices 
with whipped cream on top as a dessert 


State, 


Favorite Recipes 
Jrom 


Good Housekeeping Homes 


Orange Chocolate Cake 
Spice Nut Bars 


4 eggs 14 teaspoonful  all- 
2 cupfuls sugar spice 
1 cupful molasses 1, teaspoonful ginger 
1 pound blanched al- ; 
monds chopped meg 
I ‘cuprol any fruit: 1.7 ¢ 7a cnaontal clata- 
jam ens aie 
mon 


4 cupfuls flour : 
4 teaspoonfuls bak- Grated rind 1 orange 
Grated rind 1 lemon 


ing-powder 
14 teaspoonful salt 1 square melted 
1, teaspoonful cloves chocolate 
Mix ingredients in the order given and pour 
into a small dripping-pan, the bottom of which 
should be lined with paper. Bake thirty min- 
utes in a moderate oven. Remove from the 
pan, and when cold slice in three-fourth-inch 
slices, cutting diagonally and shortening the 
lengths to about four inches. Store in an air- 
tight tin box cr stone crock. 
Leila A. Maddox, 811 Park Way, S., 
dena, Cal. 


; teaspoonful nut- 


Pasa- 


HOLIDAY 
GOODIES 


Orange Chocolate Cake 

144 pound bitter choco- 2 teaspoonfuls va 
late nilla 

eupful_ shortening 1 teaspoonful soda 
6 cupfuls sugar 34 teaspoonful salt 
» cupfuls milk 3 tablespoont 
cupfuls flour water 
ZS Orange icing 

Cut up the chocolate and put in a saucepan 
with the milk and one-half cupful of the sugar, 
letting it heat to boiling-point, stirring occa 
sionally, and boiling five minutes. Cool and 
add the vanilla. In the meantime cream the 
shortening and the remaining sugar thoroughly 
together, add the eggs beaten and stir vigor- 
ously. Add the hot water. Alternate the 
flour sifted with soda and salt, and the choco 
late mixture, stirring them in thoroughly 
Bake in two layers in a moderate oven (375 ’F.) 
for thirty minutes, decreasing the heat as nec- 
essary. Put together and cover the top with 
orange icing, or put together with strawberry 
cinnamon filling just before serving, and cover 
the top with whipped and sweetened cream. 


Vrs. Riley M. Fletcher-Berry, Sanford, Fla 


Fruit Drops 


2 eggs, beaten till ™% cupful raisins, cut 
thick fine 

2-3 cupful sugar ly, cupful candied 

1, teaspoonful salt cherries and pine- 

2 squares melted apple, cut fine 
chocolate 1 cupful pastry flour, 

14 ecupful hickory nut sifted with 1% tea- 
or walnut ments, spoonful baking- 
chopped fine powder 


Mix in order given and drop from a teaspoon, 
Bake in a moderate oven. 
Mrs. George Dinkey, R. D. 2, Andover, O. 


(Continued on page 182 


Lemon Star Cookies just melt in your 
mouth; Fruit Drops are equally good, too 
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candied sweet potatoes, 
and crisp, sour gherkins. 


“=m. HARLESTON COOK 
ERY has been a phrase 
to conjure with. This 

| month, not only the 

| city of Charleston, but 

' the whole state of 
South Carolina is 
drawn upon to provide 
you a choice of holiday 
cookery. 


Famous Lady Baltimore Cake 


2570 Total Calories 463 Protein Calories 


1 cupful butter 2 eupfuls chopped 
1%, cupfuls confec- raisins 
tioner’s sugar 2 eupfuls chopped 
1 cupful milk figs 
¥% teaspoonful rose 1 cupful chopped pe- 
extract can meats 
8cupfuls pastry flour 14 teaspoonful al- 
2 teaspoonfuls bak- mond extract 
ing-powder 2 cupfuls confection- 
% teaspoonful salt er’s sugar 


1% cupful water Whites 9 eggs 
Cream together the butter and sugar listed 
in the first column. Add the milk, rose extract 
and flour, sifted with baking-powder and salt. 
Beat smooth and fold in the stifflv-beaten 
whites of six eggs. Bake in three round layer- 
cake tins lined with greased white paper. 
Cover with a paper while baking to prevent 
browning. Test with a straw to see if done 
through. Vor the filling boil the two cupfuls 
of sugar and the water together until it spins 
a thread, when it may be poured very slowly 
upon the stiffly-beaten whites of three eggs. 
Beat until of the consistency of cream, then 
add chopped fruit and nuts and almond ex- 
tract. Put the filling between the layers and 
over the top of the cake. If desired, add 
only the extract to the filling and _ place 
between and on top of the cake two thin 
layers of filling with a layer of chopped fruit 
and nuts between. Save a few nuts to 
sprinkle on top. 
Mrs. M. J. Jenkins, 403 
Charleston, S. C. 


Peoples Blda., 


Carolina “Hopping John” 


5885 Total Calories 1025 Protein Calories 

2 cupfuls rice A knuckle of ham 

2 cupfuls black-eyed (1 to 2 pounds) 
field peas 2 teaspoonfuls salt 


\% teaspeonful pepper 


Roast Chicken, in Charles- 
ton style, should be 
served with boiled rice, 


RRMA AS AN war 


“Oh, my goodness! Did you ever taste it? 


From Charleston and Vicinity - 
These Recipes Come to You 









ENA RRNA 


Soak peas overnight; drain and put with 
ham in a large kettle; cover with plenty of 
water; as this boils out, it may be necessary to 
add more water. Cook until the peas and 
ham are thoroughly tender, which should 
be in about two hours. Then take the meat 
out and add the rice, well washed. Boil until 
the liquor is all boiled out, taking care that the 
rice and peas do not burn; then set the pot ona 
very low fire for the pilau to dry off. Serve on 
a large platter, with the ham on top. 
Mrs. M. J Jenkins, 493 Peoples 

Charleston, S. C. 


Bldg., 


South Carolina Coast Tomato Pickles 
2692 Total Calories 224 Protein Calories 


1 peck green toma- 2 tablespoonfuls 


ground cloves 


toes 
1 cupful salt 2 tablespoonf uls 
114 quarts vinegar ground allspice 
5 tablespoonfuls dry 2 tablespoonfuls cel- 
mustard erv. seed 


1 tablespoonful black 2 tablespoonfuls mace 
pepper 5 cloves garlic 


1 tablespoonful eay- 2 cupfuls brown 
enne pepper sugar 
Wash and cut up the tomatoes. Sprinkle 


with salt in layers and let stand twenty-four 
hours. Then wash in fresh water, put in a 
kettle, and cover with vinegar. Boil until soft, 
about one hour, then add the mustard, pepper, 
cayenne, spices, garlic, chopped very fine, and 
sugar. Cook until thoroughly blended. Seal 
hot. This makes a hot pickle. The pepper 
may be reduced if desired. 

Natalie D. MeGibeny, 1616 Grove Ave.., 

naz0o, Mich 


Kala 


Roast Chicken, in Charleston Style 
4058 Total Calories 1078 Protein Calories 


1 roasting chicken 1 tablespoonful cook- 

1% cupfuls = corn- ing oil 
meal 1 medium onion 

2 cupfuls boiling wa- 1 tablespoonful fat 
ter ham 

2 eggs 1 teaspoonful thyme 
teaspoonfuls salt 1 teaspoonful sage 


1% cupfuls milk *%4 teaspoonful pepper 

Pick, clean, wash, and dry the chicken. 
Dust with salt, pepper, and powdered thyme 
and stuff with the following mixture: Make 
acorn bread. Pour the boiling water over the 
cornmeal and let stand until cool. Add 1 egg, 
well beaten, 1 teaspoonful of salt, the cooking 
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RDO WOOL, SAGE SOON lil 


It’s all soft, and it’s in layers, and it has nuts—” 


oil, and one cupful of milk. Beat well together 
and bake in a greased, shallow dripping-pan. 
Let cool, crumble, and add the onion minced 
and cooked in the fat ham cut in tiny dice, one 
egg, the thyme, sage, pepper, 2 teaspoonfuls 
of salt, and 34 cupful of milk. Mix well to- 
gether. Stuff the chicken, truss, and roast a 
delicate brown for one hour in a hot oven. 


Mrs. M. J. Jenkins, 493 Peoples Bldg., 
Charleston, S.C. 


South Carolina Purlier Rice 


4700 Total Calories 1218 Protein Calories 


1 fowl 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
cupfuls rice » eggs 

11, cupfuls chicken Parsley 

broth 


Select a four-pound fowl and stew until ten- 
der. Use a fireless cooker if you have one. 
Add a tablespoonful’ of salt to the water 
in which the fowl is cooked. When done, 
with scissors cut into small strips. Wash 
the rice thoroughly and place in a double- 
boiler with two cupfuls of hot chicken 
stock. Cook for one and one-half hours 
or unti: tender, adding more broth as 
needed, during the cooking. Season with salt, 
and place a layer of the rice on a large hot 
plattet. Over this place a layer of the pre- 
pared chicken. Continue until all is used, 
having a layer of rice on top. Cover with the 
eggs, hard-cooked and sliced. Place ina warm 
oven for a few minutes to reheat. Garnish 
with parslev 
Vrs. W. M. Richardson, Orangeburg, S. C. 
Okra Soup 


3993 Total Calories 1132 Protein Calories 


8 lbs. shin of beef About 3 quarts water 
1 large slice ham 1 pt. corn, cut from 
2 qts. okra the cob 

3 Ibs. tomatoes 1 tablespoonful salt 


1 teaspoonful pepper 
Put the beef and ham in a large soup-kettle 
and cover with hot water, using about three 
quarts. Keep it boiling for two hours, then 


add the okra, which has been washed and cut 
in slices, the tomatoes, peeled and quartered, 
and the corn, cut carefully from the cob. Add 
the salt and pepper and simmer for two hours 
longer. 


Serve with (Continued on page 181) 
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Very decorative are the shelves about 
this wall where toys can be kept when 
not in use, and so is the nautical frieze, 
which also stimulates the child’s fancy 


The 
Up-to-Date 


NURSERY 


By 
Mary Harrod Northend 


Painted furniture in white or ivory with groups of flowers or 
childish figures, and large windows which admit a flood 
of sunshine and air brighten a child’s room wonderfully 


HERE is a delightful appeal in the decoration of the nur- 
sery of today that children cannot resist, for have they 
not come into their very own, surrounded as they are 

by charming furnishings designed and decorated especially to 
meet their needs! Through scientific study we have learned 
that their surroundings play an important part in forming the 
future tastes of children, and so we are using great care in the 
furnishings of their rooms. 

Out of the realms of “grown-up” pieces cast off by the family 
and relegated to this part of the house we have emerged into 
fascinating combinations, winsome bits that delight children. 
There are painted beds, on the head and foot-boards of which 
Hans and Hulda from Holland, with their comical pets, are 


having a friendly chat in front of a nice old windmill on the 
Zuyder Zee; attractive little desks and chairs gayly painted with 
birds and butterflies; quaint little dressing-tables with benches; 
and long boxes or chests where playthings can be hidden away. 
Children are remarkably sensitive to surroundings, and de- 
mand an environment with an atmosphere that means home. 
Therefore they should have little tables and chairs of their own 
size, and bright hangings, with pictures on the walls that stim- 
ulate the imagination, and develop an artistic taste that 1s 
lasting. 
The ideal arrangement is to have a nursery that is entirely 
separate from the sleeping-room, but unfortunately few mothers 
can afford this. It should be located, (Continued on page 100) 
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Select children’s furniture care- 
fully. Thechairs should be small to 
fit their tiny persons and the table 
low that they mayreach it with ease 


Most attractive is this set of bed- 
room furniture,so complete as to in- 
clude a desk which will make the 
child feel very proud and important 
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This nursery corner is made charm- 
ing by a window-box with climbing ivy 
and a song-bird. The window-box gives 
a child a chance to study plants and 
watch them grow, and watering the 
plant and feeding the bird himself will 
develop in him a sense of responsibility 








How I Solved My 
Christmas Gift Problem 


AST year my gift problem, in so 
far as it touched a great many of 
my friends, was very easily and 

quickly solved. As you know, I ordered 
a year’s subscription to Goop HousEKEEP- 
inc for each one of the nine names I 
sent you.” 

The foregoing letter, quoted in part, tells 
the entire story. It explains how literally 
thousands of Goop HovusEKEEPING readers 
are solving their Christmas problems—that 
is, by sending a year’s subscription to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, a gift 
that is neither worn out 
nor laid away and _ for- 
gotten, a gift that keeps 
the giver’s thoughtful- 
ness in mind throughout 
the year, a gift that car- | 


ries with it a very gen- | cal 
erous good-will, a gift 


that means twelve 
months of entertainment 
—and twelve months of 
information and service. 
When you give Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, you give 
at least three full-size 
novels and three vol- 
umes of short stories by 
the world’s greatest 
writers. [For instance. 
during the coming year, 
there will be stories by 
{. A. R. Wylie, William J. Locke, Kath- 
leen Norris, Coningsby Dawson, James 
Oliver Curwood, Rupert Hughes, Fanny 
Heaslip Lea, Mary Brecht Pulver, Zona 
Gale, Ida M. Evans, Judge Shute, and many 
others. The book cost of these stories 
would be many times the subscription price. 
When you give Goop HousEKEEPING, vou 
give a magazine that appeals to every lover 
of beauty. Every issue in the coming year 
will contain page after page of pictures 
made by the best illustrators in the world— 
by Dean Cornwell, James Montgomery 
Flagg, P. A. Carter, Walt Louderback, 
Worth Brehm, and others—besides beauti- 
ful photographs. No time or expense is 
ever spared in making Goop HousEKEEPING 
a delight to those who turn its pages. 


stock and 








keeping, 


charming 
The cover in four 
colors by Jessie Willcox 
Smith, printed on cream 
Japanese vellum, enclosed 
in an envelope of the same 
inscribed with 
your name as donor. This 
will go to every person for 
whom you order a sub- 
scription to Good House- 
provided your 


order is sent in at once 


When you give GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, you 
give also the service of several unique de- 
partments—the Institute, with its House- 
hold Engineering and Cookery depart- 
ments, and Dr. Wiley’s Department of 
Foods, Sanitation, and Health. In addition, 
(oop HousEKEEPING has departments de- 
voted to Fashions, House Furnishing, 
Home Building, the Children, etc. It aims 
to meet as fully as possible every need of 
the whole family. 

There will be many new features that 
will please the one to whom you give the 
magazine. For one thing, 
there will be a series on 
“Music for Children.” 
The first article will be 
by Albert Spalding, the 
celebrated violinist. An- 
other series, by H. Add- 
ington Bruce, will be on 
“Your Nerves and How 
to Overcome Them.” A 
series on “Successful 
Business Women” will 
be a leading feature. 
Other interests of wo- 
men will be similarly 
treated. Particular em- 
phasis will be laid upon 
those interests that wo- 
men, in their new ca- 
pacity as citizens, should 
take up as their own 
with the purpose of mak- 
ing this wonderful country of ours a safe 
and happy home for every one, big and little. 
but especially for babies and their mothers 

Goop HousEKEEPING will bring good 
cheer every month. It represents super- 
value—a gift that means many times more 
than the money it costs. After all, the sub- 
scription—only $2.00 a vear—is a minor 
consideration. 

May we suggest that vou order at once 
all the subscriptions vou will require, so 
that we can send the lovely Christmas card 
in colors to each name. You need send 
no money now. Bill will be rendered later. 

Address Christmas Gift Department, 
Goop HouseEKEEPING, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City, 


Christmas 
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“You better find out ef de man is de sort to stick to you through thick an’ thin, or 
whedder he is a quitter dat would hi’st his ombrella an’ beat hit, de fust rainy spell” 


NIRAN DY on the Tie that Binds 


By Dorothy Dix 


A’Y JANE'’S been readin’ me an’ 

her pa "bout dat state out in de 

West whut has done passed a 

law dat makes hit mighty nigh 

as hard to take out a marriage license dere 

as hit does to také out a dog license 

Yassum, dat paper sho’ did say dat any 

body whut gits a marriage license dere 

has got to be identified, same as you has 

to do at de bank when you cashes a check 
for fo’ dollars. 

“Well, well, well,” says Ike when he 
heahs dat, ‘whut are we comin’ to? 
Looks lak dat de fust news you knows 
dey’ll build so many fences aroun’ de altar 
dat dey'll keep out mos’ of de foolhardy 
an’ dat’ll bust up de marryin’ business. 

“Why, hit used to be dat alldat any man, 
whut felt dat he had as good a right to 
starve a wife as any odder man had, or 
any gal whut had a call to fish a husban’ 
out of de gutter, had to do was jes to go 
to hit, an’ do hit. You des went up to de 
Marriage Bureau, an’ planked down yo’ 
dollar an’ fo’ bits, an’ axed fo’ a glory 
ticket, an’ nobody axed who you was, nor 
whar you come from, nor whar you was 
goin’ to.” 


Lllu 
BE. W. 


strated by 
Kemble 


\n’ dat’s de reason so many of dem 
glory tickets is got return coupons to ’em, 
an’ de matermonial scursion ends so 
often in de divorsch co’t instid of a happy 
home,” I spons. 

“You sho’ is spoke a parable dat time, 
ole lady,” spons Ike, “for dere ain’t 
nothin’ else in dis worl’ dat is as curis as 
de casual way folks gits married, widout 
lookin’ befo’ ’em, nor behin’ ’em, nor whut 
dey is gwine to leap into, nor even givin’ 
a real good squint at de pusson dey is 
gwine to take de jump wid.” 

“Dat’s so,” spons I “at de time of life 
when folks is so young an’ green an’ un- 
knowledgeous "bout ev’ything else dat de 
law appints ’em a guardeen to take care 
of ’em, dey’s thought to have enough 
sense to git married. Yassir, when a gal 
is so silly an’ flighty, an’ got so little 
jedgment dat her ma won’t truss her to 
choose a cotton frock for herself, she'll let 
her pick out her husban’, yit de girl 
ain’t got no mo’ gumption ‘bout w hedder 
a man is all wool an’ a yard wide, an’ is 
guaranteed fast colors dat won’t shrink 
nor run in de wash of ev’y-day livin’, dan 


she has ‘bout de kind of clothes dat’s got 
wear to ’em.” 

“Amen,” says Ike, “dere’s a lot of 
clothes dat look styly in de sto’-winder, 
dat’s made of shoddy an’ ain’t wuth 
totin’ home, an’ dere’s a lot of folks dat 
would be all right to marry ef you didn’t 
have to live wid ’em for forty years after- 
ward. But de trouble is dat you does. 
Matermony lasts a long, long time, dat 
seems longer ef you gits tied up wid de 
wrong pusson, an’ dat’s whut makes hit 
so funny dat folks whut is jubous enough 
bout ev’y odder sort of trade, an’ is always 
got deir eves peeled lookin’ out to see dat 
dey don’t git goii bricks in ev’y odder bar- 
gain, des goes hit blind when dey goes to 
git married, an’ lets anybody whut wants 
to run a flimflam game on ’em. 

“Now you take a man whut’s gwine to 
buy a house dat costs maybe fo’ hundred 
dollars. Dat man passes along de street 
an’ takes notice dat de house is jes ’bout 
de kind of build dat takes his fancy, an’ 
dat hit’s all diked up in red an’ white 
paint an’ got (Continued on page 113) 
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Mid-Winter Fashions Show Great Vartety—Accepting the Fuller Sithouette 
Yet Clinging to the Straight One 


EDITED BY 


INTER fashions are now estab- 
lished, and it is interesting to 


see the variety which they show. 
The fuller silhouette, especially in evening 
gowns, has been accepted and is very 
attractive, especially on young. girls. 
It has not, however, replaced the slim 
silhouette in tailored suits and tailored 
dresses. Along Fifth Avenue one sees 
very smart women dressed in suits and 
dresses suggesting the slim silhouette 
below. The manteau, which is especially 
long in Paris, is also used here, but more 


Of gray duvetyn is this smart suit with a short 
front and back and long side panels, trimmed with 
gray mongolie, and topped by a red and black 
hat to give it the modish French silhouette 


as an afternoon garment or over evening 
dresses than as a utility wrap for general 
wear. 

From Paris, however, we learn that the 
tailored frock, which for years has played 
such an important part in the world of 
fashion, has been succeeded in favor this 
season by the manteau, which has been 


Dresses in Paris are more fashionable 
now than suits, so that great art has 
been centered in making their contour 
perfect, as shown by this one of brick 
red duvetyn trimmed with beaver bands 


HELEN KOUES 


tacitly given first place in the winter 
wardrobe. Not that the tailored frock 
has been abandoned, by any means, for 
all the great Paris houses show very pretty 
tailored models, but the cloaks shown by 
these houses are of infinitely greater 
variety and even greater beauty. It is 
not that we love the ¢éailleur less, but 
the manteau more. 

Generally speaking, the cloaks are rather 
more pleasing in silhouette, this season, 
than tailored frocks, although it must be 
remembered that (Continued on page 138) 


Richness typifies the luxurious cloaks Paris 
is now producing to wear with smart dresses, 
as can be seen by this one of beige plush with 
a beaver collar and lining down the front 
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Comfort as well as charm is 
expressed by this dark brown 
velvet coat trimmed with cas- 
lor fur and topped with a 
pheasant breast toque of ex- 
ce ptional harmony and beauty 


The combination of black 
velvet and gray squirrel at the 
right is always distinguished, 
but when worn by the pos- 
vr of a pretly complexion 

hole scheme becomes 
edly picturesque 


Monkey fur is at ils senith in Paris, as 
an be observed by this black satin man- 
feau and extreme hat trimmed therewith 
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Swathed in a beautiful gray 
velvet ca pe trimmed with grn\ 


fur, this Parisienne has doa 


ned a large, black velvet hat, 
the crown of which is circled 
by a wreath of nasturtiums 


So as to be warmly clad forthe 
wintry winds the Parisienne 
at theleft isclothedin a coatof 
black velours de laine banded 
withkolinskyfurand com plet- 
ed bya black panne velvet hat 





This gown cleverly combines black vel 


vet with white tulle, one of the sheer 
est of materials, which ts used a 
corsage and side panels, with pink 


oses. to ' 


} ) 
Sil} ¢ ’ 


The old-fashioned g 
valst with hoop hips is what is nei 
in the center above. made of black w 

md lace, trimmes with pink rose 





a touch of color in front 


tf in Paris, os és proved by the frock 


ula 


For the dark woman nothing 
more luxurious than this brilliant ) 
velvet frock, cult on simple lines 

the usual side effect, and a long ? 
row train lo give it sweep and digs 


Velvet combined with flimsy tissu 
the Parisienne’s favorite selection J 
evening gowns, as shown by the cen 
one of black velvet and cream lace 

give atlmosp 


t blue feather fan to g 


harming, bright green, taffeta 
shows enormous panniers 
of, large loops, lined with silver 
to give them a shimmer, and fin- 
ished to one side with pink roses 


Parisian coiffeurs seem to draw the 
hair straight back in a tight little roll 
pinned flat io the nape of the neck 
to accentuate the beauty of the head 


An original crealion ts this black 
lace gown over yellow, on which hun 
dreds of little biack velvet flowers 
with vellow centers have been strewn 
lo give if an unusual apperanc: 


With the plain cotffure now worn in 
Paris, the young girls circle their 
brows with a wreath of pink roses and 
blue tulle, which they tie with a fasci- 
nating, black velvet bow at the back 





Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


For afternoon nothing could be more appro- 
priate than the gown at left, of velveteen wiih 
1 collar and revers of black satin, and a vest of 
goldtricolette; innavy, brown, or black ; $39.50 


Exiremely smart in its simplicity is the trico- 
tine dress at right, which is cut on straight lines 
and trimmed with stitching and buttons only. 
It has a string belt and comes in navy; $29.50 


Very charming as a dinner dress is the’one at 
left below of Georgette cloth, which shows the 
combination of a high back and a low front; 
pink, orchid, turquoise, or white; $309.50 


Trimmed with the fashionable monkey fur, the 
dress at the right below is made of Georgeite 
over black satin and is very unusual in line; 
in light green {or robin’s - egg blue; $08 


The dresses illustrated on this page show 
some of the best values in the New York 
shops. On receipt of check or money order 
we will buy any of them for you. Address 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Of a very good quality of satin, this evening gown shows the new pannier 
fect at the sides and has a high back and decolletté front with tulle 
leeves; orchid, orange-shot satin, and white and cherry-shot satin; $79.50 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


RYERY woman who 
lives outside New 
York City is certain to be 
interested in this Na- 
tional Service if she stops 
to find out what it is. 
Do not just look at the 
pictures and think that 
the dresses look ‘“ex- 
treme’ or “expensive,” 
but consider what. they 
really represent. They 
show wearable, service 
able clothes of various 
sorts at good value, 
which are to be found 
not only in the Fifth 
Avenue shops but in the 
smaller shops throughout 
the country — probably 
in your own local shops 
[hey are not extreme 
fashions, nor are they 
expensive for the quality 
ot materials offered. 
Write us to find out 
the dealers who carry 
these models, and go to 
the nearest one to see the 


effective afternoon dress of tricolette 

s the new basque front, which is attrac- 

vely embroidered in black and has a loose 
rel back; in black or navy, about $69.50 


Attractive Dresses You can Buy in , 


Your own Locality 


Showing the popular side frill which gives an 
apron effect, this dinner gown of black satin 
is trimmed with lace, net, and an orange 
ribbon; ladies and misses sizes, about $70.50 


For a young girl is this taffeta frock, with 
net tucker and puffy sleeves and corsage rem- 
iniscent of the Louis Quinse period; blue, tur- 
quoise, sunset, or watermelon; about $42.50 


Write Good Housekeeping 
Fashion Service to find out what 
shop in your own locality shows 
the models on this page. If you 
can not get them conveniently 
near, we will buy them for you on 
receipt of check or money order 


dresses yourself. The 
dresses shown in this de- 
partment are those which 
carry a trademark, 
which means that the 
manufacturer is_ willing 
to put his name to the 
goods and is doing his 
best to establish and 
maintain a quality which 
he is proud of, and that 
he has sold his models to 
a vast number of retail 
shops throughout the 
country. No better 
values are to be found in 
the Fifth Avenue shops 
than those shown in this 
depart ment, and yet they 
are yours to look at in 
vour local shops without 
the expense of a trip to 
New York. 

If you should not find 
them in your local shop, 
we would be happy to 
purchase them here for 
vou through Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service. 


A very unusual model is this coat dress of 
puppyskin satin showing an attractive neck- 
line and long tunic, smartly girdled with 
a gold cord; in black or navy; about $55 
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Smart New Waists which would be 
Particularly Charming as Gifts 


Appropriate and practical as a morning waist is 
the one at the right, of white French batiste with 
a tucked collar and cuffs, edged with a narrow 
plaiting which makes it very neal; 32 to 44; $3.95 


This unusual waist of Georgette has a plaited 
collar and jabot edged with Valenciennes lace, 
which conceals very effectively the opening down 
the front; flesh-color and white; 34 to 44; $6.95 


For the woman who loves pretty lin- 
gerie is this camisole of pink or white 
satin, trimmed with Valenciennes lace, 
with shoulder-straps of ribbon; $1.95 


Of cream net is this waist buttoning 

down the back with rows of lace and ce : 

tucks in the front, showing a round Bn ot * Gey 4 . : 

collar edged with lace; 34 lo 44; $3.05 . }, AV; ™ megs feyty-ag _ 
sou. . J is ‘ ea eae 2 4 v Luck 

ae oT shirt front; 32 to 44; $3.95 

values tn the New York shops. We 

will buy them for you on receipt of 

check or money-order. Address Good 

Housekeeping Shopping Service 
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The Useful Gift May be a Negligee 
Or Some Lingerie of Beauty 


Aliractively draped to give the new pannier ef- 
fect, this negligee of crepe de Chine is fastened 
in front with a rose and has Georgette sleeves; 
pink, rose, flesh-color, or light blue; $17.40 


This negligee of Georgette crepe trimmed with lace 
and ribbons is so fluffy and pretty that it could 
be worn outside the bedroom; pink, flesh- 
color, coral, lavender, or light blue; $19.60 


Of crepe de Chine, the envelope chemise at right 
below is trimmed with galoon lace and inserts 
of Georgette. It comes in pink or white; $7.15 


The garments illustrated, which may vary slightly 
in price, we will buy for you on receipt of check 
or money order. Address Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 West goth St., N. ¥Y. 


Trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace 
around the edge, the 
crepe de Chine en- 
velope chemise at 
left comes in fle h- 
color or white; $2.95 


The satin slippers below come ina self- 
color case; pink, blue, black, or 
orchid; $2.95. The pink or white 
petticoat of washable satin is $6.95 


This pink, topless corset of silk tri- 
ot has an extremely long skirt; $12 











“Chrisimas comes but once @ 
year.” Yes, and we should 
make the most of it, sparing 
nol the thought and care that 
will make it a season of joy 


Christmas Brings With It the Mysterious Tying Up of Gifts 


ARCELS., bundles, boxes. all kinds, 
sizes, and shapes, sealed and tied with 
festive, multicolored ribbons, bring the very 
essence of the Christmas spirit to our 
hearts and homes. 

Even if it is true that the wrappings do 
not change the nature of the gift, it is 
equally true that the dainty outside 
appearance adds to the pleasure awaiting 
discovery and makes it difficult to heed 
the warning, ‘‘Do not open till Christmas.” 
With such an exterior how much more 
desirable the contents! 

The tying up of gifts has become a high 
art. Even express and parcel-post pack- 
ages lose their humdrum aspect in more 
festive attire. They should be wrapped 
in fresh paper, white when possible, and 
tied with strong, red string. The address 
should be written plainly and neatly, with 
perhaps a paster warning, ‘Not to be 
opened till Christmas,” in the lower, left- 
hand corner. 

Should bonbons or other sweets be 
among the gifts to be shipped, the already 
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festive box made by the shops should first 
be packed in tin. This in turn could be 
covered with holly paper pasted carefully 
to prevent the bare metal from offending 
the eve; then wrapped and addressed. 
For the inside wrapping of packages 
there are innumerable varieties of labels, 
tags, and pasters, as well as wonderful 
ribbons and fancy strings. White tissue- 
paper tied with red or novelty ribbon into 
which a sprig of holly or mistletoe is 
twisted breathes a Christmas spirit. 
Equally festive, however, is the package 
when the order is reversed and red paper 
is used for the foundation, with red or 
green ribbon. Here the ribbon could very 
well be omitted, seals or decorative paper 
tape effectively taking its place. Another 


Luts 


y landscape with the 
ood fairy laden with boxes, all sizes 
ind shapes, tied in multi-colored 
ribbons, symbolizes the wonderfully 
Spirit of Christmas 
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interesting variation is often attained by 
the width of the ribbon used. 

In the pictures, the happy girl busily 
tying up her gifts, as well as the good fairy 
laden with them, give a fair idea of the 
various shapes to be considered—oblong, 
round, square, flat and long, soft and 
fluffy, each requiring an original, distinct- 
ive touch. The size and shape of the 
gift generally determine its treatment. 
The usual way, of course, is to take the 
ribbon once each way around the package 
and tie it with a bow in the center. A 
book or box of handkerchiefs could be done 
in this way. A less costly method, how- 
ever, considering the high price of all 
materials, would be to hold the paper in 
place with seals; the ribbon, being merely 
decorative, is being taken once around, the 
bow coming a bit to one side of the center. 

Quite different is the long, flat box which 
might contain a length of silk for a gown. 
This, for variety’s sake, could be tied with 
separate ribbons, within from three to four 
inches of each end of the box. 
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Parcels of all kinds, done up 
in while or green wrapping, 
tied with a pretty ribbon and 
a sprig of holly, breathe the 
sweet remembrance of a friend 


For the large, soft type of bundle, seals 
as well as ribbons are frequently necessary. 
Acharming effect of puffs above and below 
the ribbon is produced by drawing it quite 
tight, when there is no danger of injuring 
the gift. 

In contrast to these types of packages 
we have the stiff sort, often a game or toy. 
Such a one can not really be wrapped; 
however, the paper should be so adjusted 
as to keep the contents covered and as 
much as possible a surprise. Such a 
wrapping would be excellent for a chair, 
table, or other small piece of furniture, 
should it be among the gifts. Ribbon, of 
course, the wider the better, should be 
put around it and tied with a large bow. 

Now let us consider the accessories: 
tissue-paper, seals, stamps, ribbon, and 
string, all exceedingly useful to have in 


A carelessly wrapped Christmas 
gift seems to say that its sender 
sent it out of a sense of duty, and 
not because of a heart full of love 


abundance when starting the fascinating 
wrapping and tying of innumerable gifts. 
First come the round, gummed seals and 
stamps, with Santa Claus heads, holly, 
mistletoe, or a winter scene, which are to 
hold firmly in place the folded edges of the 
tissue-paper. Their size and shape are 
legion, from the tiny button size to those 
of 21% or 3 inches or more in length. The 
larger size is as adaptable for sealing the 
package as for writing the name of the 
recipient with a message of Christmas 
cheer. 

Tags also come in all sizes, some with 
strings, some without. The stringless 
variety may be slipped under the ribbon, be- 
tween the leaves of a book, or into the folds 
of the softer sort of bundle, while the type 











with string attached may be tied to the 
ribbon and left dangling, or may be at- 
— to a conveniently protruding han- 

e. 

The jolly custom of personally delivering 
the near-by gifts becomes more popular 
with each year. Really to enjoy it, how- 
ever, without unnecessary fatigue, requires 
much forethought. All gifts for one ad- 
dress must be delivered at one time. An 
excellent method to follow is to arrange 
all packages for one person or one house- 
hold in a pile, the largest at the bottom. 
Be sure each is adequately sealed and 
tagged. When this is done, tie the whole 
once each way around with wide red or 
green ribbon, topped with a bow, a bit of 
holly, and a tag. Such a bundle is sure 
ot an enthusiastic welcome, and great will 
be the excitement when it is divided. 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions for Your Family and Friends 


] vou are in doubl as lo wh 
ive the girl who is your best friend, 
rochet her the atiractive camisole 
below, which will prove both a dain 
ty and a useful present, as a girl 
always appreciates pretty ling 
rie. For grandmother you could 
make the doily in center, on which 
he could stand her candle or ele 
ric lamp. The lighted candle in 


he middle quaintly suggests its use 
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Mother's gift hould pre 
ence, be something for the house 
hold, for the comfort of her home 
is what is mearest to her heart: 
therefore the cake -doily in en 
ter below, which could be mad 
guie kly, would urely he te Y cho 
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By A\nne Orr 


Al this lime when chemise 
uils are so fashionable, 
onceived the original idea « 
ing this new vestee, which 
f a tulle vest with a 
hand and edging di 
ront, to which a black bi 
haracter. Pinned to the 
raps of the camisole, al 
worn with a jacket to 
it lake the place of 


Perhaps, with the idea of planning for 
sister's trousseau, you could make ker 
the pretty chemise above, in which a 
insert beautiful Louis Quinze meda 


For the debutante ts this useful powdei 
vhich will enable her to beautify ker i 
shoulders, and back without always depending 
on tie presence of a kind mother er id 


Direclions for making these articles 
come in two pamphlets for 20 cents 
each, one including slippers 

hemise, candle doily and the olker 
powder puff, camisole, bag and cake 
doily. Enclose stamps to Anne Orr 
Good Tlousekee ping, New York City 













Exercise 1: Raise the arms as 
high as possible without flex- ‘ 
ing elbows, then drop to sides |, 

in correct standing position \\\ 
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Exercise 2: Arms straight ou 















Correct standing-position: Stand 
straight, feet slightly apart, head 
erect, chest high, hips straight 






in front, then out ct sides a 
shown in fourth illustration 






EXERCISE AND HOME HYGIENE 
Correct Breathing Is the Essence of Good Health 
By Nora Mullane 










are chiefly exercises of the arms, in which 





HE main object, in undertaking sys- take up this month are very important, as 
_ tematic and regular exercise, isnot to they deal with the act of breathing. These the muscles connecting the arms and 
train the muscles to perform great feats shoulder-blades with the chest are pulled 
of strength and skill, but to fit each indi- Exercise 3: From this position upon to raise and spread apart the ribs, 















HAIN 7 
make ker vidual for the duties and work of life. For trop arms to side Repeat thi and enlarge the chest capacity. In this 
se an those who have had 1 raining > exer- exercise from 5 lo 7 tames as * es es 
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oo was provided by nature to 
be the channel through 
which the air should enter 
the lungs. But how many of us 
know how to breathe properly 
or breathe enough? The hurry 
and anxieties of every-day life 
manifest themselves in our 
breathing on account of the in- 
timate relation existing bet ween 
respiration and the inner condi- 
tions of our mind. Forinstance, 
who has not noticed that our 
varied mental states manifest 
themselves in our breathing? If 
we get excited, the breath Is gasp- 





be injurious to another; each 
person must be guided by his 
or her own judgment. In all! 
cases periods of 1¢st must alte: 
nate with periods of activity; 
rest is necessary for the tissues 
to repair the losses sustained 
in work. The exercises must 
be performed quietly but tense 
ly with vigorous use of the 
muscles; each movement should 
be slow and smooth, which will 
come with practise. When 
we are able to concentrate ou 
will-power on the action and 
carry out the exercises tensely 
























articles 
ey a and correctly, we will quickly 

ors, vest, feel the health-giving result ing and irregular; if we get ner- 
the olker and the idea that we are taking vous, the breath is short and 
ind cake exercise for health will be for- quick; if we are sad or melan 
ne Orr gotten in the pleasure and choly, it is slow and uncertain; 
bea interest excited by the work and if we arein a happy 


and (Continued on page 137 





The exercises we are to 





Woman 


Boniface 


The story of an out-of-town girl who recently accepted 
biggest job ever offered to a woman in Chicago 


the 


LMOST at her full 
height at fourteen, 
Agnes Gleason seem- 
ed older than she 

really was. Too big to play 

with girls of her own age, 
those of the next higher 
youthful stratum rejected her 
by the operation of the 

Medean law in playmates, 

and she was left much to 

her own devices. She had 
freckles, and a constant urge 
of ideas, which, when the 
exhilaration was on, were set 
into motion at any cost to 
herself, her family, or its 
belongings. 

“Agnes is so wilful,’’ was 
the constant family sigh. 

Because she grew so fast 
and looked pale, her world 
pronounced her delicate. She 
was humored to a degree 
unknown to the others of 
her family’s flock of eleven 
children, who were brought 
up in the orthodox New Eng- 
land way in a small town 
near Boston. But when, 
one summer’s day, Agnes 
cut cretonne newly delivered 

for furniture covering into a 

hat, jacket, and parasol for 

herself, her mother slapped 
her soundly, delicacy and all, 
and wondered aloud what was 
going to become of this odd 
duckling of hers, if somehow 
the irrepressible ferment of 
ideas, with its constant up- 
setting of family traditions 
and order, did not cease. 
“Whoever heard of clothes 
for human beings out of cre- 
tonne!’ she demanded. “You, 
Agnes, of all people, so tall and freckled, 
getting up such an outfit! Why don’t 
you try to be more like other girls?” 
Agnes, however, went right on being 
herself and fancying it immensely. She 
even grew taller. People began to speak 
of her as distinguished looking. The 
delicate dusting of freckles against her 
pallor added an odd attractiveness. 
Passing years vindicated her notion that 
soft blue cretonne flecked with black 
makes a dashing relief in accessories to 
wear with crisp organdy. Cretonne for 
human wear is a settled summer fact. 
Time also stamped approval on the 
girl’s habit of experimenting with other 
tools of living which she found about 
her in her youthful home, and on her 
courage and fearlessness in facing con- 
sequences. Already they had been cap- 

italized into an income of $25,000 a 

vear—when, a few another 


weeks ago, 


By Mary O'Connor Newell 


If you are a housekeeping lady, feeling sorry for your- 
self, Agnes Gleason, who propped her 
success against a kitchen cabinet, would have you 
understand that housekeeping is a fine profession 


still more substantial honor than had come 
her way before, was given to her. She 
was called to be the manager of the Vir- 
ginia, a great up-town hotel in Chicago, 
noted as the first splendid residential 
hotel to be built west of New York, and 
holding a place in the affections of Chicago 
society beyond any of the many other 
hotels ‘“‘outside the Loop.” 

According to hotel men this appointment 
places Miss Gleason as the first woman 
to be manager of a hotel of the first class 
in the United States. The five-year con- 
tract which sealed the compact gave the 
new manager the largest salary ever paid 
by the hotel and a percentage of earnings 
above a certain figure, virtually making 
her a partner with the company. “The 
biggest position open to a woman in 
Chicago,” the leading morning newspaper 
called it, announcing the appointment 
ind giving her picture. 


ladder 


Mr. Alexander Dryburgh, 
owner of the hotel, when asked 
the reason for appointing 
Miss Gleason, answered, ‘‘Be- 
cause she was the best person, 
man or woman, that I could 
find to do the work.” 

So if you are a young girl 
reading this, weedy and over- 
tall for your age, and freckled, 
do not be discouraged if vour 
@verflow of ideas keeps your 
family in a turmoil. 

“Get them outside you, so 
that you can judge their 
worth,”’ advises Miss Gleason 

“even if they do occasional- 
ly cost you a scolding and 
the family its summer furni- 
ture covers.” 

And if you are a homekeep- 
ing body, inclined to depre- 
cate the fact that you can do 
nothing in the world but 
housekeeping, take the 
thought from her that house- 
keeping is a sacred charge, a'f 
fine profession. She propped 
her ladder of success against 
a kitchen cabinet, instead of 
a college observatory, and 
vear after year leaders of the 
business world have come 
seeking her and paving her 
bountifully to handle the 
housekeeping problems of 
their properties. 

In short, she found her 
way to leadership by selling 
housekeeping. What she had 
to merchandise at the start, 
besides courage and initiative 
and tremendcus application, 
was only the housekeeping 
she learned a; a girl at 
home, supplemented by a short 

course in domestic science taken to fill an 

interlude between high school and decid- 
ing on a profession. 

Year after year she added to her stock 
of housekeeping knowledge while managing 
aristocratic country clubs, the tea-room 0! 
a mammoth apartment store and lastly 
a tea-room of her own, with a bakery and 
catering establishment attached that kept 
a score of men working day and night. 
She spent vacations traveling in America 
and Europe, visiting the best hotels and 
restaurants, and in that way adding to 
home study of the best authorities on 
food. Thus she earned, so to speak, her 
doctor’s degree. The appointment to 
executive positions of highest responsibil- 
ity naturally followed. 

“Her success has been remarkable. She 
would not call it “my” success. “The 
public has made me what I am,” is the 
way she puts it, (Continued on page 19! 
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What makes your dinner 
a success ? 


Many things, of course, but, first of 
all, the cheery greeting and a satisfying 
soup —a soup that makes all the other 
good things better by its appetizing 
zest. 


Many times during the holiday season 
you will ask yourself the important 
question—so important to a successful 
dinner—‘“‘What soup shall | serve >” 


Again and again you will find in the 
list of Campbell’s 21 wholesome kinds 
a completely satisfying answer. 


Made from high-grade materials; pre- 
pared with utmost care and daintiness, 
they include soups for every occasion 

the most delicate of clear soups; rich 
and palatable thick-soups; hearty meat 
soups and purely vegetable kinds. A 


full variety. 


Enjoy one every day. 


21 kinds—15c a can 


“Holidays are jolly days 


mH, 


LODE #98 Tle REDD 


V/s] 


Where Campbell's Soups appear 
And verily, right merrily 
I'll visit you this year.” 





In using advertisements see page 4 






















































SE Ni 
THE EFFICIENT 


HOUSEKEEPER 


knows that a Hot Water Bottle is 
frequently themost important article 
in the home; not only in times of 
illness and emergency, but when- 
ever the comfort of extra warmth 
is welcome to the body. She also 
realizes how unwise and unsafe it is 
to trust to ordinary bottles; as many 
leak when the user Jeast expects it. 

So she equips her home with the 
most highly perfected bottle on the 
market. And it costs her no more 
than the ordinary, old-fashioned, 
unreliable kinds. Far less in fact! 


BECAUSE THE 


) >> MARK 


Meta, Hor Water BOTTLE 


is practically indestructible;—will 
outlast all other bottles or bags 




















































Being made entirely of metal, it 
cannot leak and is a safe bottle in 
which to pour boiling water. Con- 
sequently youcan heat it /otter, and 
it holds its heat longer. 
r= _ It cannot be punctured. 

\=3// Neither can its side-walls 
Val) collapse—as it is the ONLY 
~~ \ bottle made with a patent- 
ed internal EXPANSION 
SPRING for safeguarding 
against this common fault 
| of other bottles. It holds its 
shape no matter how hard 
it is used. So ASK for 
the Bottle with the In- 
ternal Spring, and you'll 
be safe. 

The CELLO comes with a re- 
movable cover of soft flannel and 
a quickly attachable metal handle 
for filling and carrying. So con- 
venient! So handsome! 


IT MAKES THE IDEAL 
USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
a permanent and intimate remem- 
brance all the year round, for many 
years, 

There are other sizes, too, at varying 
prices. So ask your local dealer to show 
you the CELLO line. INSIST on a 
CELLO. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write direct to us. 


A. S. CAMPBELL COMPANY 


282 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
















































































Two Timely Suggestions 
No. 150 (nickeled Steel, guaranteed) 
3 pint size $2.00 
No. 250 (nickeled Brass, guaranteed 5 
vears) 3 pint size $3.00 
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companies your request. 
rule. 
analyzed. 


WILEY’S OQuestion- Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope ac- 
No exceptions can be made to this 
Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 
Address all inquiries, with return postage, to Good 


Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, Dr. Har- 


NOTHING TOO GOOD 


vey W. Wiley, Director, Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 








NOT MUCH PROTEC. 


FOR A WORKING [N addition to his pamphlet on “‘Arti- TION FOR THE 
GIRL ; ficial Foods for Infants,” Dr.Wiley LUNGS 
BS. gs 4 ss now has ready for distribution the fol- a a 
different lunches which lowing pamphlets: “The Feeding of ing tae teale frome te 
a working girl could Older Children,” “Constipation,”  rmpits for some tim 
take, and also what and “Reducing and Increasing the with a_ safety razor, 


advisable to 
restaurant, 
many ia 


would be 

order in a 

you would do 

good service. 
F. R., New York. 

A working girl needs the same kind of food 
that the princess royal needs. The only dif 
ference is that one does the proper thing and 
earns her living, and the other does not. A 
working girl has less money to spend than a 
princess royal and she is more likely to spend 
her money for things that she would be better 
without. I may mention soda-water, pop, 
milk chocolate, cake, chewing-gum, candy, 
and pie. She should have plain, wholesome 
food, a thing that is hard to get in the average 
restaurant. She will probably have to eat 
white bread and drink thin coffee, which, by 
the way, would be better for her than to drink 
it strong. I advise vou to buy a loaf of brown 
bread, one-half pound of butter, and a peck 
of apples. Have at least a pint of milk deliv 
ered each day where you work. Take three or 
four slices of buttered bread and an apple to 
your work. Drink the milk with your bread 
and butter, then eat your apple, and you will 
have an ideal Junch, fit for a princess royal 
CALLOSUS GALLIN- 

ACEUS 

Will you kindly tell me whether there is 
anything harmful or injurious in “Inglu 
there would be 


VENTRICULUS 


any 


vin’? Do you think 
thing beneficial in it for indigestion? 
Miss M. McJ., Penn. 


The chicken gizzard has a Latin name, znglu- 
vies, from which the preparation to which you 
refer, “Ingluvin,”’ doubtless gets its name. 
The Chinese are particularly devoted to medi 
cines produced by drying and grinding the 
vital organs of animals. Modern scientific 
medicine has derived many useful products 
from the glands of the body, especially the thy- 
roid, pancreas, and suprarenal glands. The 
chicken gizzard has not heretofore been hon 
ored by a place in pharmacy. It is not sup- 
posed to be a gland which secretes any partic- 
ular body useful in vital processes. It is a 
milling outfit. Whatever merit ‘“Ingluvin” 
may have, lam unable to say. I feel perfectly 
certain that it does not contain anything in 
jurious. From my point of view the glory of 
the gizzard is achieved by eating it fresh. 
Any merit the “Ingluvin” may have would be 
enhanced by getting it in its original location. 


THE KIDNEY IS NOT MIXED UP IN Ir 

An acquaintance of mine told me recently 
that she said to her physician that the 
only thing her sick boy would take was i 
bouillon cube in hot water. The doctor 
fairly shouted, “Don’t you know that these 
so-called ‘bouillon cubes’ are nothing but 
concentrated offal from the stock-yards?” 
I combated the truth of the statement, but 
I should like some authority for my opinion. 

Mrs. E. J. O., Ohio. 

I am sorry to disagree with the opinion of 
your physician, but he is entirely mistaken in 
his idea of bouillon cubes. They are made 
from meat extracts evaporated to dryness and 
mixed with their weight or a little more ol 
common salt. They do not contain enough 
nourishment to be of any food value whatever, 
but they are condimental. I think a sick boy 
wouldn’t live very long if he had nothing to eat 
but bouillon cubes. I think also that the 
physician needs a course in dietetics 


Weight.” The last two are for adults. 
These pamphlets will be sent for five 
cents in stamps for each one desired 


and I feel it has done 
me no harm. Recently 
I was told the hair in 


the armpit was a pro- 
tection to the lungs, 


and the reason for a number of girls going 
into a decline was the removal of that pro- 


tection. If that is true, I would not think of 
removing it again and would like to know 
for sure about it 

Miss H. J., Brooklyn, 


The hair under the arms is not much protec- 
tion to the lungs, but it is a natural safeguard 
against chafing. What hurts the lungs is ex- 
posing the whole upper part of the body ata 
ball, dancing in the course of a few hours with 
sufficient energy to do a week’s housework, 
and going out into the cold half-clad on the 
way home. This is pretty rough on the lungs 
and the health in general. 








A USELESS ENDEAVOR 


Please send me your pamphlet for re- 
ducing weight. I know I won't succeed in 


reducing my weight, for I have tried a 
hundred times or more to get rid of my 
flesh, and still I am fatter than ever. I 
send you my picture, so you Can see just 
how fat I was a year ago, the time the 
picture was taken. I do hope I l 

a good deal of my flesh. I don't fé 


doing anything; I am so fleshy. I 
very small frame. My grandma sii\ 
doesn’t believe I would weigh ninety 
if I were reduced to my natural s 
must have at least 150 pounds of {1 
carry around with me. I weighed only two 








pounds at birth. Grandma says they put 
me into a fruit-jar and that I wore doll 
dresses, shoes, and stockings. For eighteen 
vears I have longed to get thin and 


till longing. 
Mrs. P. 8., Michigc 
It is rather a difficult business to try to do 
anything for a person who is perfectly certain 
that no effort will succeed. Mental attitude 
has a great deal to do with our life. If you are 
determined that you will not lose weight, no 
matter what you do, your fat will likely cling 
to you with a greater tenacity. If you will 
follow the advice of the leaflet which I send 
vou with regard to reducing weight, you will 
undoubtedly lose weight, provided your excess 
ive weight comes from overeating. 
STUFF 
excited with the idea of 
vinegar from. so-called “vinegar 
They use a number of tablespoon- 
bees in the following mixture: 


PRETTY MEAN 

This vicinity is 
inaking 
bees.” 
fuls of 

1 gallon lukewarm water 

8 tablespoonfuls, neaped, of bees 

S 


level tablespoonfuls of sugar 
8 level tablespoonfuls of molasses ; 
This mixture stands five days and then 
is allowed to stand in the sun for six weeks. 


quantity each 
in three or four wa 


The bees double in 
ind are washed off 


(lukewarm) and used again. Some ‘ 
neighbors wish to know if the resulting 
vinegar is at all harmful in any way. 


Ohio. 


Hs. COC. Bs FF: 
You will find my views on vinegar bees in 
the Question-Box of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 10t 
May, 1919. Vinegar made solely from sugat 
and molasses is pretty poor stuff from the gus- 
tatory point of view, when compared to that 
made from cider or wine. Fermenting a sugar 
solution with yeast, ordinary brewer’s yeast 
will do just as good work as using so- alled 
“bees.” Both produce alcohol which on stan¢- 
ing, under the action of mycoderma acl’ 
mother of vinegar). is turned into vinega! 
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ALL THE LITTLE 
ODD THINGS 


Your washable spats 
and gloves, your dainty 
boudoir slippers of rib- 
bon and lace, the many 
silk bags, veils and 
scarfs — do them all 
with Lux. For colored 
fabrics and silks use 
lukewarm water. You 
can wash with Lux 
anything that pure 
water alone won't 
harm. 


POSSESSIONS .. . 


HOW TO HAVE THEM FRESH AND DAINTY WHEN 
YOU NEED THEM 


———— 


ORGANDIES, SILKS, WOOLENS 


For silks and cottons use one tablespoonful 


¢ 


of Lux to a gallon of water. For woolens 


use two tablespoonfuls 
lather in very hot water. 


Whisk into a rich 
For silks, woolens 





and all colored things add coldjwater till luke- 
warm. Dip up and down and squeeze suds 
through soiled jspots. Rinse in three waters 
of the same temperature. For woolens dissolve 
a little Lux in the last rinsing water to leave 
them softer and fluffer. Silk things should 
be rolled in a towel to dry and pressed witha 
warm iron—never a hot one. Dry colored 
fabrics in the shade. Squeeze woolens— 
never twist them. e 


N organdie gilet —or 
your favorite blouse. 
A not quite white 


spat. Or an unmistakably 
dingy cuff. And you had to 
change your mind about 
wearing that frock. The silly 
things, they used always to 
be at the cleaner’s—or in a 
state of needing to go! 


No need today for that 
foolish waiting and worse 
expense. All the important 
little accessories can be lined 
up for service at a minute’s 
notice. Just whip up a bowl- 
ful of the delicate Lux suds 
and toss in the pretty things 
that need refreshing — the 
filet mesh veil with its wide 
chiffon border, the sheerest 
of your silk hose, even those 








absurd little pink satin cor- 


sets. 


No harsh rubbing of soap 
on the tender fibres. 


No rubbing again to get 
the soap and the dirt out. 
Just the gentle, tender cleans- 
ing, with pure Lux suds, that 
frail things must have to keep 
them unhurt. 


Write today for free book- 
let and simple directions for 
laundering. Learn how easi- 
ly you can wash your dainti- 
est things without harming 
them. It is so simple—the 
delicate Lux way! 


Your grocer, druggist or 
department store has Lux— 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


No SUDS SO WONDERFUL AS LUX 
FOR DAINTY THINGS ° 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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“Grows with the child.” 


ERE’S a Christmas gift worth 
while, and lucky will be the 
boy or girl who gets one. 

Ridden in or out of doors, there 
isn’t a single day this sturdy little 
car fails to be a vehicle of health 
and happiness. 

Note the holiday red wheels and 
attractive body lines. The Adjust- 
able features keep the car just 
the right size for any child between 
the ages of 18 months and 8 years 
and keep the cm level on any grade. 


is to the wee tot what Uajustit is 

to older children. Away, away into 

the Land of Make Belteve, baby will 
rock, content until good old meal 


rest and make 

Christmas and Happier 
New Year for you. After 
a hard ride and a good meal comes 


sleep in *« 
Koay kas 


the Christmas gift ideal for theyoung 
baby. Within its protecting sides 
baby reigns supreme, playing with 
toys while awake or voyaging into 
the Land of Nod on its soft mattress 
when the Sand Man comes. 

Besides the comfort and protec- 
tion Kumfy-Krib g 
mother constant watching and light- 
ens her burdens of care. An exclu- 
sive feature enables mother to raise 
or lower the mattress to bassinet 
position and back again without 
disturbing the tiny charge. Only 26 
inches in width when open, Kumfy- 
Krib passes through all doors. It 
can be used in the house, on the 
sleeping porch, veranda or on the 
lawn. Folds to small size for travel- 
ing long distances or making over 
night visits. 


es baby, It Sa 








Uajustit, Ducky-Doo and Kumfy Krib 
will be found at toy, furniture, department 
and hardware stores. Write us direct for 
illustrated literature 


THE ADJUSTABLE SALES CORPORATION 


1042 JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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 D gerangpacrn are still wanted. 


What have you discovered that 


has actually saved you money? All that we can use, we will 
purchase at $1.00 apiece. A stamped, addressed envelope must 
be enclosed if the return of any unavailableJmanuscript is desired 


Novel Place-Cards—When giving a din- 
ner, I found that I had no place-cards of any 
kind in the house, so I set about to make some 
myself. I cut up some green cardboard three 
inches by one and one-half. Then I opened a 
package of soup noodles containing the tiny 
white letters of the alphabet. These can be 
purchased at practically any grocery store. I 
pasted these letters on the green cards with 
library paste, spelling out the names of the 
guests, one on each card. These place-cards 
were put on the napkin at the side of each 
plate. None of the company could guess how 
I procured the raised letters spelling their 
names, and much amusement and admiration 
was afforded. If the cardboard matches the 
color scheme of the table decoration, you could 
not ask for daintier place-cards. 

E. S. T., Mich. 


A Charming Use for Candlesticks— 
Recently, at a delightful ‘‘at home” at an old 
farmhouse, I saw a charming use made of our 
hostess’ many old candlesticks. Refreshments 
were served on several quaint little tables, and 
on each table was a candlestick, and occasion- 
ally a candelabra, with little vials filled with 
sweet peas instead of candles. Upon inquiry, 
I learned that the vials were the straight, per- 
fectly plain test-tubes designed for laboratory 
use. They may be or usually are bought at a 
drug store. In all the chambers were candle- 
sticks filled with flowers and little vines suited 
to the decorations of the room. This seemed 
a dainty way of using the candlesticks which 
so many of ushave. Mrs. H. B. M., Mass. 


A Cotton Wedding—tThe table decorations 
for this wedding anniversary were unusually 
clever, I thought. The young hostess used a 
red bandana handkerchief for a centerpiece, 
and in the middle of it she placed a bale of 
cotton that she had made from cotton batting 
and burlap. This was about the size of a 
brick, and standing on it was a little, jointed, 
pickaninny groom and his bride, in cotton 
clothes but wearing a tall silk hat and a veil. 
From their hands to each cover extended 
strands of red darning cotton, fastened to small 
baskets the shape of the cotton basket of the 
South. These contained salted nuts, but on 
top of them, covering the nuts, was more 
cotton. The first course was a circle of little 
round balls cut from a watermelon with a 
vegetable cutter, around a mound of powdered 
sugar, on the top of which were perched tiny 
licorice dolls. The main course was fried 
chicken, candied sweet potatoes, and beaten 
biscuits. J.G., Penn. 


Mutual Assistance in Entertaining—In- 
efficient help made formal entertaining a night- 
mare of nervous strain and uncertain disaster, 
until a friend of mine and I hit upon a plan of 


mutual assistance. Now, when I am giving 
a formal dinner, my friend arrives about an 
hour before the time set for dinner. When 
she has made herself familiar with the details 
of the menu and its service, I have no further 
responsibility about the meal. When the 
guests have arrived, she superintends the serv- 


ing of the various courses and sees that all § 
is done properly, thus leaving me to enjoy my § 
guests with a tranquil mind. When she enter. 
tains, I perform the same service for her 
Neither of us finds this an arduous task, and 
entertaining has become a real joy instead of a 
bugbear. Mrs. W. B. 5 Mich, 


For the Children’s Party—For a children’s 
party we made twelve small, blue linen bean. f 
bags, marking each one with a crossestitch § 
combination of letters for each little guest, 
At the conclusion of the bean-bag tossing each 
child was presented with his own bag to take 
home. The favors cost little and took but 
little trouble to put together, and the pleasure 
they gave was out of all proportion. 

M.P.J., Mick 


For the Bridal Shower—a box of,the home p 
lier linen for kitchen use is sure to meet with 
enthusiastic acceptance at a bride’s shower, 
The one in question contained half a dozen 
each of glass towels, china towels, dusters, and 
dish-cloths, besides a floor cloth and two roller 
towels. The cheesecloth dusters were feather 
stitched with blue cotton, the borders of all 
the towels were in blue, and each package was 
tied with blue ribbon to give a festive appear 
ance to the box in which they just fitted. 

Miss H. M.S., N.Y 


The Christmas Place-Card—For my 
Christmas place-cards, I bought ten penny 
postal cards on which were pictures of Christ 
mas trees and Santa Claus. With small, sharp 
scissors, I cut out the figures carefully, leaving 
a small piece of the card at the bottom of each 
figure. Then I folded this piece back and 
pasted the figures on plain visiting cards with 
the name of the guest written on each card. 
The same could be done for children’s parties. 

Mrs. L. M. P.. NG 


A Novel Cake Cover—Eighty candles on a 
cake were desired for the centerpiece of the 
long table for the birthday dinner party, but 
it seemed impossible until some one thought of 
a cake cover. The cake itself was a large, 
old-fashioned fruit cake. The stores were 
searched until a granite pan of the right size 
and shape was found. The cake had been 
iced as usual. The pan was used bottom side 
up, the bottom and sides covered with a thick 
layer of plaster of Paris and the candles in- 
serted in the plaster in aplanned pattern. The 
plaster was put on in small sections and the 
candles inserted quickly to prevent its becom- 
ing too hard. After the plaster was dry, @ 
thin coating of icing was put over the plaster, 
and a design tubed around the candle to pre 
vent any roughness being noticeable. The 
cake was placed on a round cake board on the 
table, the plaster candle cover put over it and 
smilax at the base. The eighty candles, 
yellow in color and about three inches in height, 
were very eflective. A gasp of surprise went 
around the table when at the proper moment 
the cover was lifted and the cake remained on 
the table intact. This idea can be worked out 


for smaller cakes. Miss E. W., N.Y. 
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Amid all the joys of Christmas giving, jingling 
bells and throbbing hearts, don’t forget to 
crown your gifts with the best gift of all— 


BREAD, the golden-crusted, tender and deli- 


cious; the one sustaining food for all ages. 
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She who would anticipate 
Fashion’s dictates in the 
most authentic and satistac- 
tory manner finds her 
clothes problem solved with 


\ ALLINSON' 


Silks de Luxe 


Unquestioned leaders for 
Fall and Winter are 


CHINCHILLA SATIN 


pre-eminent for every tailored purpose. 


DOVEDOWN 


the chiffon duvetyn 


DREAM CREPE 


a crepy tissue in chameleon effects 


PUSSY WILLOW 
KUMSI-KUMSA 
DEW -KIST 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
ROSHANARA CREPE 
KHAKI-KOOL 


(All registered trade-mark names) 


SAE. 


~ 


By the yard at the best Silk Departments— 
in wearing apparel at the better Garment 


Departments and Class Shops 
H.R.MALLINSON&CO.,Inc.. 


"The New Sitks First” 
Madison Avenue 
318 Street 
New York 
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Brite and Fair 


(Continued from page 45) 


hat, but we desided the snaik wood scare 
mother and my aunt Sarah and my two sisters 
to deth. then Pewt he sed less dig up some 
of those red stink wirms behine the barn and 
put a handfull in his hat. you know they 
smell so that you have to use soft soap and 
sand and scrub your hands 2 or 3 days before 
you can get it off. so neether of us wanted 
to tuch one. 

then i sed mother is going to set the table 
and put on all the chicken and gelly and 
butter and cake and creem and evrything 
and cover them with the fli screens and shet 
the doors and have nobody go in until super 
is ready. super is to be at six and she is 
going to have evrything ready at five and 
then they are all going upstairs and dress 
up in their best and curl Celes hair and ty up 
Keenes hair with a red ribon becaus her 
hair wont curl and dress Georgie and Annie 
and Frank and the baby and maik father 
put on a cleen coler and shert and black his 
boots and promise to be cairful not to say 
ennything that would shok the minister, so 
ised less goin the kitchen and ketch about 2 
milion flise and put them under the fli screnes, 
and they sed i was a buster to think it up. 

well at five oh clock the table was all set 
and it looked fine. i never see it look so good. 
so after the folks had went up stairs me and 
Pewt and Beany clim into the kitchen and 
cougt a bushel of flise and tiptode into the 
dining room and lifted up the screnes and put 
them under. after we had prety near filled 
the screnes we tiptode out. 

well father he came home and swoar when 
he had to put on a cleen shert and coler and 
i blacked his boots. i have to do evrything 
of coarse. that is what i am for so evryone 
thinks. mother had on her black silk dress 
with some lase round her neck and Aunt 
Sarah two and the girls was all dressed up 
and father two and they all looked fine. 
mother looked the best. she always does and 
Aunt Sarah the next. Keene sed i hadent 
blacked the back part of my shoes and that 
wasent enny of her business and so i told her 
to shet up and she made a face and run out 
her tung. then father he sed now if you 
two children begin enny of that you will go to 
bed lifely. so we both shet up. well we 
wated and wated and the minister dident come 
and we wated sum more and the minister 
dident come and i got scart, becaus if he dident 
come the folks woodent see the goke and i 
wood get time paisted out of me. well finally 
the bell rung and Cele went to the door. 
Keene was mad because she coodent and she 
started to run out her tung at Cele and then 
she remembered what father sed and she 
stoped just in time. 

sure enuf it was the minister and he sed 
he was delade because he had to reprove 
thougtless boys whitch were ketching small 
and innosent fish with sharp hooks. father 
whispered to me that is a hell of a reeson for 
keeping a man starving to deth and i laffed 
but nobody paid attension to me. well they 
all shook hands with the minister and Cele 
made a curtsy and sed tea is ready and we all 
marched out into the dining room mother 
and the minister first, then father and Aunt 
Sarah and then Keene and Cele and then the 
little ones and Georgie and i come last as i 
always do when there aint enny wirk to do. 

well as soon as they got in i herd them all 
draw a long breth and then Aunt Sarah sed 
for mersey sakes and mother she sed for 
heavens sake and father he sed for goddle- 
mity sakes and the minister he sed my greef 
what a disgusting site. well you cood hardly 
see the things to eat they was so covered 
with flise. then i winked at mother and sed 


god made the little fli 
and if you crush it it will die 


and then i winked again but mother she dident 
laff back and father grabed me by the neck and 


sed did you do this devilish thing 
shook me till i cood hardly say ye 
mother made him put me down. th 
sed what did you do sutch a dredful thing for 
and when i heard her voice i woodent have 
did it for a $1000, and i sed becaus the min- 
ister was all the time preeching not to kill 
flise and mother and all of us was all the time 
more you dident kill them the more you had to 
flap out and it got so that you dident dass to 
eat a piece of curant cake or blewbery bred 
for feer it wasent what you thougt it was 
and mother she sed and then i stoped quick 
for i dident want to get mother in a scraip 
but she sed go on and tell it all. 

so i sed she sed that if the minister had to 
fite with about leven milion flise evry day 
in summer for evrything he et or drank she 
bet he woodent preech god made the little fli 
and then the minister he sed but my dear boy 
god did make the little fli dont you reelise 
that and i sed and god made swalows and 
kingbirds and leest flicatchers and spiders 
what have you got to say about that. i had 
him there but father sed no imperdence young 
man tell us all. so i went on and told all 
about it, what Pewt sed and what Beany sed 
and what ised and what wedone. 2 or 3 times 
father had to coff awful and wipe his eyes. 
he sed he got sum pepper up his nose some how 
he dident know how. when i finished father 
sed you go to your room andi will see you 
laiter. soi went up stairs and wated a auful 
long time afrade father wood come up and 
lam time out of me. well bimeby Cele come 
up and sed very solum father wants to see you 
down stairs in the dining room. so i went 
down and there they all set at the table 
with a new super ready and the flise all flaped 
out. all but the minister. father he sed 
sit down boy and have sum super and i sed 
aint you going to lick me and he sed not ifi 
know myself and i sed where is the minister 
and father he sed he has went home mad. i 
tride to get him to stay and eat super with us 
and i tride to get him to go to Hirvey’s rester 
ant and he asted me if i was going to punnish 
you andi sed that was a matter between the 
boys mother and father and i gessed they 
wood have to settle that themselfs and the 
minister was mad and woodent stay. 

mother she sed i dont think he was mad 
George, i think he was hert. father he laffed 
and sed well if i had acted so i wood have 
been mad but a minister was hurt. ennyway 
he will lern something some day i hoap. then 
he filled up our plates and we et and et and et 
and father told the funiest stories i ever 
heard. we laffed so we cood scarcely eet. 
that nite after i had went to my room father 
he come up to my room and opened the door 
and sed Harry are you awaik. i had heard 
him coming and put out the lite and gumped 
into bed. 1 sed yes sir and he sed 


and he 
, When 
n she 


god made the little fli 
and if you crush it it will die 


and then he shet the door and went to bed. 

July 19, 186- i bet that old minister wont 
come to our house again verry soon. we are 
going back to the unitarial chirch. they have 
got a new quire there and Keene and Cele are 
going to sing in the unitarial quire. it will 
seem kind of good to be there again, and there 
aint enny meeting in the afternoon only sunday 
school. i dont cair mutch about sunday 
school becaus they dont lern us mutch there. 

today i rode horseback with Ed Tole. he 
has got a little red pony not as big as Nellie. 
it can go like time. Ed rides it without a 
sadle. wheniride without a sadle and sturups 
it nearly splits me in too, and hirts my back- 
hoan. today we raced. Nellie can trot faster 
than Eds but Eds can run faster. i woodert 
swap ennyway. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Permanent 
HAIR WAVE 





















Women of the future are going to be 
more beautiful than ever. There will 
be no permanent wave in the next cen- 
tury because the babies will grow up 
with naturally wavy hair—and keep 
it. Thousands of them are beginning 
now. In the antique shops and Mu- 
seums will be found the hair-curling 
| instruments of the past. 

| The most interesting of these will 
be the Nestlé Inventions for per- 
manent waving. Our Home-outfit 
for giving a permanent wave will 
have a place of honor in this exhibi- 
tion. It represents probably the most 
useful invention ever made. Readers 
of “Good Housekeeping” have bought 
this outfit in large quantities and 
have sent us testimonials during the 
summer that occupy a file six inches 
| deep. We know that with some of 
them over a hundred heads have 
been waved at schools, and women’s 
associations. We know that mothers 
and nurses applied them in the nurs- 
ery. We know that it has been such 
an entire success that we can unre- 
servedly recommend it to anyone | 
whose appearance or taste demands 
wavy hair. 
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Mrs. Santa Claus will write a letter to every boy | ' 
and girl who writes a letter to her in 
care of Good Housekeeping 
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fire in the fireplace, “at Christmas time it is decorations. Some of them can be made by 
boys and girls alone; others, mother will have 





By Elaine, Entertainment Editor 
| 
NV RS. SANTA CLAUS Every boy or girl who writes a letter course you are right,” she | 
has been standing to Mrs. Santa Claus in care of Good said, “and it: can’t be | 
back for years and letting Housekeeping, and encloses 10 cents helped.” HOME-OUTFIT 
Old Santa Claus do all the in postage, will receive a reply telling “T’ll tell you what!”’ ex- | These Home-outfits are beautifully 
going around and all the how to make of crepe paper the gift claimed Santa Claus, slap- packed and are most suitable as 
talking at Christmas time. barge above, the cracker, the stocking ping his knee with his big, presents. They are sold from $17.50 
But this year, she said: to fill with candy, the snowball nut fat hand. ‘You write a up with one, two or more heaters 
“Now, Santa, I work all container, and the poinsettia place- letter to the children this | The Waving process given is the well- 
the year roundhelping you card. Address Mrs. Santa Claus, year!” | known Nestlé-Process patented in , 
. make hristmas toys care of Good Housekeeping, 110 And so it was all ar- | the United States and practically 
gel a g t a West goth St., New York City ranged. Mrs. Sa nt a every civilized country. _Do not 
me said, Claus, being a woman, identify it with the chemical proc- | 
of course you do. was very practical, and esses where the hair is twisted | 
‘And then,” said Mrs. Santa, as she shook _ instead of just a cheery letter, she put in, too, and chemical pads are applied. The | 
the crumbs off the table-cloth into the roaring some instructions for making pretty Christmas “Nestlé” Home-outfit is positively | 
distinctyve. Our New York waving | 
| 


establishment is using it exclusively. 





you who go out on a fine trip around the world 











with the reindeer and the toys.” to give assistance on, or make herself while the If you have straight hair requiring waving, don’t 
- Well, you know, my dear,” Santaanswered, little folks look on. miss this Home-outfit. It will last a lifetime. 
would like to take you, too. But the So, to every boy or girl who writes to Mrs. Write for our illustrated booklet. 





weather is always so cold at Christmas time, Santa Claus in care of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
and the sleigh is always so loaded down, | she will send an answer and tell how to make 


C. NESTLE CO. 




















I he t Teally see how I can.” : of crepe paper the pretty Christmas things Original Inventors of Permanent Waving 
Lt Irs. Santa Claus sat down in her big rock- shown above. You had better write as soon as 657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE | 
ing chair with a sigh and took up the Christ- you can, so as to allow time to make the things Corner 52nd Street New York | 


















mas sleigh she was working on. “Of before Christmas. Read the instruction first. | |! 
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Before you buy any Electric 
Washer just investigate theCoffield. 


It fairly bristles with points of dis- 
tinction—which will please you. 


When you see the Coffield you will 
immediately be impressed with 
such features as — 


Its Rocking Copper Tub which is 
practically self-cleaning and sani- 
tary in every sense of the word. 


The 12 in. Swinging Wringer which, 
from any desired position—handles 
the heaviest pieces with utmost ease, 


The Clothes Chute and Water 
Board—mounted permanently and 
rigidly in the wringer frame. A 
simply-operated Copper Water 
Shutter does the whole thing. 


Thousands of these Coffields are 
now in use. 


Write for further description 
* and nearest Dealer’s name. 


The Coffield Motor Washer Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


“Producers of Wash-day Smiles” 
since 1904. 








Baby Clothes 


Send for this 56-page 
Arnold Baby Book 


Showingevery one of this com- 
plete assortment of delightful 
little undergarments — from 
pinning band to accessories for 
mother and nursery—photo- 
graphed on live models with 
full description of materials, 
construction and application. 
You will be pleased with it. 


“Dept. A” Novelty Knitting Co. 
Mfrs., Cohoes, N. Y. 





at your dealers or by mail—15 cents 


Brokers, Salesmen 
and Agents Wanted 


THE SKAT CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Children of Storm 


Continued from page 14) 


smile that lent his wizened face a kind of 
Puckish charm. “Do you know, you are a 
real Seton, my dear? You’re like my father, 
who was a Seton at the zenith. You’ve got 
his coloring, the red-brown hair, and the 
straight, black eyebrows, and the gray eyes. 
That’s his short nose, too, and his mouth—and 
I don’t doubt you’ve got his temper. You’re 
not like your father, who is just a type, or like 
your mother, who is a shadow. You're not 
like Margaret or me, who have both got a touch 
of death in us.” : 

“And Hubert?” 

He patted her hand gently. ‘‘And so you’ve 
married, Ursula?” 

She withdrew her hand and stood up quickly 
and silently like some one with great self- 
control who has been hurt almost beyond en- 
durance. “So you know that already?” she 
said at last. 

He made an expressive gesture. “I told 
you I dined with your father. We were en 
famille—I fancy that lackadaisical dog, Esmé 
Monteith, had learned rather to reckon himself 
in the circle, and you know your father prefers 
to share his burdens. I saw that. there was 
something wrong, and I got it out of him. 
You’ve upset them very much, Ursula.” 

“T know,” she said. “I don’t care. I was 
sorry at first, but now their trouble seems petty 
and ridiculous.” 

“‘The other generation’s troubles always are. 
You should humor us a little.” 

It seemed to the old man who watched her 
that she thrust him aside, rode over him as 
though he had not been. 


"= A DAM Brodie and I loved each other,” she 
+2 said. ‘We wanted each other so, that 
the world might have gone to ruin about our 
ears and we should not have known or cared. 
There was no choice about it. We did what 
we did partly because we forgot you, partly 
because we didn’t want you. We had five 
days to live in. It was little enough for a 
whole lifetime!” 
“A grocer’s son, eh?” 
“How can you think of that?’ She asked 


i back with a low fierceness. “Don’t you see how 


mean, how stupid, it is? And to me it’s as 
though you talked a dead language. Grocers’ 
sons, butchers’ sons—those are your distinc- 
tions, you people who have stayed at home and 
been comfortable and—and safe! And you 
don’t matter to us.” She touched her breast 
| with her finger. ‘Out there we had our own 
| distinctions. There were men and women, 
and there were cads and cowards. And my 
| husband was a man!” 
| He bowed his head. “You are a trifle arro- 
gant, my dear,”’ he murmured. ‘I won’t in- 
| sult you, I hope, by reminding you that you 
| are also a trifle young—young, at any rate, to 
have effected quite such a sweeping revolu- 
> 
But the pride and anger had broken in her. 
She leaned against the mantel-shelf with her 


| facehiddeninherarm. “I don’t feel arrogant, 
| grandfather, but I do feel terribly, terribly 


‘young. Such a long way to live, perhaps, 
and nothing worth while—everything gone 
| already.” 

They remained silent together, he watching 
her with a wry smile that was half pitying, half 
envious, wholly without mirth. Then very 


| slowly and painfully he lifted himself up out 
| of the deep chair and stood beside her. 


“No,” he said, “no, not everything! There’s 
Ivonrood and Black Valley. They are mine 
to pass on to any one whom I think fit to hold 
them.” 

She lifted her head, stirred by some pre- 


monition, and he assented gravely, ‘Yes, it’s 


Hubert. As head of the family, I heard 





through a special channel last night. It hap- 
pened three da,s ago—probably the last man 


out. You are my heir, now, Ursula. That’s 
what I came to tell you.” 


THE Setons returned home shortly after 
midnight. They had drunk champagne 
and they had witnessed strange and deeply 
moving sights, the spectacle of a great people 
relieved suddenly from a great burden. 

Mrs. Seton was still talking of it all as she 
came into the hall. She was full of a joyous 
exaltation. “Fancy English people dancing 
in Piccadilly. It was like a wonderful Arabian 
Nights tale. But I liked it best when the 
people climbed on our carriage and talked to 
us, just as though they had known us all their 
lives. They were so sweet and friendly and 
happy. It made me think of the time when 
we shall wake up from our evil dreams and find 
nothing but love and goodness.” 

Margaret looked up into Esmé Monteith’s 
face with a grimace that made him wonder 
whether she was going to cry or burst out 
jaughing. He touched her arm reassuringly, 
but she slipped away from him up the stairs to 
her own room, and after a moment’s hesitation 
he followed the Setons into the library. He 
had not wanted tocomein. Even now he did 
not go beyond the shadow of the doorway. 
He stood there expressionless and silent and 
watchful. 


LORD Ivonrood and his granddaughter had 

been sitting close together before the fire. 
They had talked together for the first time in 
their lives, and on the opening of the door the 
old man had laid his hand on the girl’s as though 
to confirm some pledge. Now, as her mother 
entered, Ursula arose and faced her. And 
Mrs. Seton, who knew all that that silence and 
gravity concealed, came to her and took her 
arms and kissed her. 

“My own dear girl, you’re not to look at us 
like that—not tonight of all nights. We’re 
not enemies, we’re people who love you, who 
want to understand. We’ve been talking it 
over, all of us together, and we, your father 
and mother, feel that we were hasty in our 
judgment. There were reasons for what you 
did that we old stay-at-homes have to have 
explained to us, but we feel that any man you 
loved must have been worthy of you. Isn't 
that so, Roy? Isn’t that so, father?” 

Ivonrood did not answer. Mr. Seton 
nodded solemnly. The unaccustomed wine 
and food and emotion had shaken him more 
than he knew. He had the air of a very 
slightly intoxicated gentleman making an hon- 
orable apology. 

“Major Brodie must have been a brave 
man,” he said, ‘‘and I know brave men.” 

“Ursula, we—we should have welcomed him 
as our son.” 

“But fortunately he is dead,” Ivonrood 
muttered maliciously to himself. 

“Tt was narrow-hearted and wrong of us. 
We forgot that we are all equal, that every- 
thing is good and for the best. Even you 
must feel that, Ursula, some day.” 

She was smiling tremulously, turning from 
one to the other with the high, inspired con- 
fidence of her faith, until slowly it came to her 
that there was something here that she did not 
understand—that Ivonrood looked away from 
her, that Ursula’s expression had not changed. 
It was as though everything she had said had 
had some second and deeper meaning that she 
did not know of. 

“I want us all to be happy tonight,” she 
struggled on, “reconciled, at peace.” And 
then suddenly her voice grew sharp and hard. 
“Has anything happened? Is anything 
wrong?” 

Ursula turned quickly toward her grand- 
father. She wanted to say, ‘““Not now—leave 
her tonight,” but already the scrap of yellow 
paper was in his hand. He was old and very 
tired and death seemed of little moment. 
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Why do you prefer a porcelain sink? 


| gate it because it is kept crean so much easier, tnus saving your 
energy for pleasanter occupations than cleaning and scrubbing 


and washing? 
For the same reason you’ll like P. 4x» G.— The White Naphtha 


Soap much better than any soap you have ever used. It will save 
your energy by making a// of your household tasks easier. 


You will rub less and scrub less because this new-idea soap combines 
the cleansing qualities of high-grade white laundry soap and quick- 
working naphtha soap. Dirt fairly melts away under its thick suds. 
The soap—not your muscles—does the work. 


See how much easier it will make your work. In big, clean- 
smelling, long-lasting cakes, it costs no more than the soap you are 
using now. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 
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VERYBODY needs and will enjoy 

the use of an Icy-Hot Bote, Jar, 

Lunch Kit or Motor Restaurant. 

It is a suitable gift for any or all of 

your friends as it combines beauty and 
utility. 

Everyone who loves life in the out- 

doors, who motors, travels, fishes, or 





hunts—finds the hot or icy cold drinks 
and food he can carry in his Icy-Hots 
delightful. 

In the babies’ 
tem- 
serv- 


Icy—Hot 
milk or invalids’ broths at proper 
perature, always ready for instant 
ing. Icy-Hot Lunch Kits are needed by 
all who carry lunch. 


keeps 


home 


Easily cleaned — absolutely sanitary. 
Protected against breakage—last a life- 
time. Look for name “‘ICY-HOT”’ on 
bottom. Ask your dealer. If he can't 





supply you, send his name. 
Write today for Illustrated Cataiog. 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE COMPANY 
217 W. Second St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Keeps contents cold three days; hot 24 hours, 
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Peanut 


Oil 


makes a delicious 
salad dressing, is an 
economical shortening 
and fries “deep" with- 
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“Tt’s bad news, Ann. 
Mr. Seton had seen the 
swayed, fumbling at the table, 

“Good God! Not Hubert!” 
But Mrs. Seton continued to smile terribly. 
It was as though the smile had been carved 


into her face. 
O’ December the twentieth the goat died, 
and for a week afterward they had meat. 
Then Brodie made a calculation. There was 
nothing more to be got out of the vegetable 
patch. Except for an occasional rabbit trapped 
in the wood behind the cottage, the dwindling 
heap of potatoes was their only source of life. 
And there were three of them to live. 

Brodie thought it out one night. It was 
bitter cold, and in spite of all his efforts the 
damp soaked through the dilapidated ceiling 
on to their straw bed, so that from sheer misery 
it was difficult to sleep. Powys and he lay 
huddled together for warmth, and at last 
Powys had fallen asleep like a confiding child, 
with one long arm thrown over his compan- 
ion’s body. 

Sooner or later one of them would have to 
go to the wall. There was the old woman, 
who would die soon in any case. She was an 
enemy, and she belonged to a race that had 
never sentimentalized over weakness. There 
was Powys, to all intents and purposes a com- 
plete stranger. Besides, he had lost his wits 
and might never find them again. Perhaps 
not much of a fellow in any case. Then there 
was Adam Brodie, and the overwhelming will 
in him to live. 

In the end he could not bear Powys’ proxim- 
ity any longer, but got up and went and sat 
down in a far corner of the loft with his head 
between his clenched fists and his teeth set, 
thinking it out. 

By the time the old woman had begun to 
stir he saw what it all meant for him. 

Powys’ body grew strong again, but his mind 
remained that of a lost and unhappy child. 
He had forgotten everything that had hap- 
pened, and he forgot from hour to hour what 
was said to him. He did incalculable things, 
so that escape with him remained impossible 
Sometimes he lay for hours together on his 
straw bed with his face to the wall, refusing 
food, hunching his shoulders sullenly against 
Brodie’s threats and pleadings. On better 
days he consented to play checkers on an im- 
provized board with clay men that Brodie had 
made for him, and played eagerly until some 
wandering recollection seized him and he 
dashed the game aside to resume his broodin’s. 
To him Brodie was a stranger, sometimes a 
person to be turned to for comfort, sometimes 
so hopelessly inadequate as to become an 
enemy. 

Three times, driven by an all-powerful hom 
ing instinct, Powys ran away. Tre third time 
he covered two miles before Brodie caught him 
On that occasion Brodie, who was the smaller 
man by a head and weak with starvation, 
shook him till he cried. And the spectacle 
of the big, dark man crying quite simply and 
openly moved B odie to such remorse that he 
took him home and told him stories, which of 
all things was what pleased Powys most. 

They were always the same stories—of a little 
shopkeeper’s son who won his way to fame and 
fortune and married the most perfect woman 
in the world; of his struggles and fears and 
great temptations of a glimpse of the white 
English cliffs; of a glorious home-coming 
They were told somewhat after the manner 
of the home journals which Mrs. Brodie fav 
ored and somewhat after the manner of th 
Dick Turpin adventu es which young Brodie 
infinitely preferred. And there were rar 
vivid touches that were Brodie’s own. In 
any case Powys never tired of the stories, be- 
cause he never remembered them. Which was 
‘ortunate, since they were the only ones Brodie 
knew. 
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After the poacher, no one came to the cot- 
tage. Sometimes Brodie had a troy ubling 
fancy that the old woman did not want any 
one to come, that instead of betraying them she 
now wi anted to conceal them. Once, when a 
group of men had shown up on the horizon, 
she had even given warning. That night 
Brodie heard her laughing to herself again. 

It was soon after that, that Powys came to 
him in a state of strange excitement and drew 
him out to the front of the cottage as though 
o show him some wonderful discovery. An 
old apple-tree had begun to blossom. So that 
the spring had come. 


BRODIE was counting the potatoes when 

it happened. There had been a time when 
the potatoes had been so many separate devils 
tempting him along a dozen ways to safety 
They had conjured up the old food visions 
which had plagued him during the first week 
of the escape. They had showed him corners 
of his father’s shop where the biscuits were 
kept and the high columns of tinned meats 
There was one of them with a distinct and 
loathsome face which grimaced at him, mak- 
ing fun of him because the frontier was after 
all only twenty miles away. 

Now they were nothing at all to him. They 
were merely dusty, nauseating objects which 
from some cause or other refused to be counted. 
Brodie tried again and again with his habitual 
obstinacy. “One, two, three—’ but it was 
always the same. At that point they always 
balked him. It was like trying to make an 
unwilling horse jump a high fence—so far 
and no further. ‘One, two, three,” then a 
slackening of impulse, a jibbing and wavering, 
and a full step. 

The truth came upon him in a flash that for 
an instant illuminated the whole situation and 
then left it in complete darkness. “Why, I’m 
going potty too. I’m off my chump!” But, 
failing to hold the realization, he began to 
count again, “One, two, three.” 

Then the old woman in the room bencath 
screamed. It was a peculiar scream. It 
brought Brodie to his feet as though he had 
been galvanized. He hear! her pattering 
wildly across the floor and then a frantic 
scrabbling sound like that of a pursued animal. 
And yet, when her terrible old face thrust itself 
out of the trap-door, he could have sworn she 
grinned at him. 

“Die Soldaten, die Soldaten kommen!” She 
pointed downward with a bony finger. ‘Die 
Soldaten!” 

But Brodie knew already. He could not 
count potatoes, but his instinct reached out 
swiftly to meet an event which he had foreseen 
from the beginning. It was over. But he 
h«d always known what he would do, 4 
was nothing to think or trouble about. He 
ran to Powys, drowsing in his corner, and shook 
him. 

“They've got us,” he said rapidly. “They'll 
shoot us out of hand. If we can do in one, 
it will be better than nothing.” 

But the Powys who had forgotten was ina 
sulky mood and hid his face deepe rin his arms. 

Brodie heard voices and the clatter of hoof 
on the cobbled yard. There was no tin 
waste trying to rouse the poor, bemused be 
to ation. H~* had to act for himself 
everything they both stood for. He swun: 
himself out of the loft, joltirg I 


o there 


against the ol 
woman who for once did not cower away 
him. She held a wood-chopper in her har 
and she offered it to him, shaking her palsie 
head. 

““Todschlagen,” she 
‘hlage n.”’ 

Brodie nodded. “That’s all right.” 

He forgot that she was an enemy and that 
he had threatened to kill her. He snitched 
the wretched weapon f om her and ran out, 
swinging it like « battle-ax. He was fairly 
certain that a bullet would stop 
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first minute, but he knew—and it was like a 
religious faith—that somehow or other Ursula 
would know that he had made a fight for it. 

The lieutenant covered the amazing appari- 
tion with his revolver. Had it been a few 
yards nearer, he would have not hesitated to 
shoot, but a man with a wood-chopper, who 
flings himself single-handed on armed soldiers, 
js more likely to be mad than dangerous, and 
the lieutenant was a cool-headed veteran, not 
to be flustered into provocation. 

“Hands up!” he commanded 
“Hands up—and drop it!” 

He saw his would-be assailant stop dead as 
though he had, in fact, been shot through the 
heart. The look of savage resolution on the 
gaunt, wild-looking face faded into an open- 
mouthed stupefaction. He paid no attention 
to the order, so that it was not fear that 
stopped him, but stood there gaping, with his 
arms limp at his sides and the impromptu 
battle-ax at his feet. The lieutenant per- 
ceived immediately behind him a little old 
woman who stood and watched them as though 
they had been the actors in some grimly hu- 
morous drama. 
be 4 . ! 

M*. oe 

isn. 

It was the lieutenant’s turn to stare. The 
troopers behind him involuntarily moved their 
horses forward. 

“Of course I’m English. What the deuce 
did you take me for?” 

“There’s been an advance, then?” 

“Advance be hanged! What are you talk- 
ing about? I’m patrolling these parts and 
thought I’d better have a look in here. Any- 
how, who and what are you?” 

Brodie came nearer and put his hand timidly 
on the lieutenant’s bridle as though he doubted 
its existence. He had an idea that he was 
dead, or completely potty. He felt suddenly 
very sleepy, and it occurred to him that he 
could not remember when he had slept last. 
“I’m sorry—I don’t sort of understand. You 
see, I was a prisoner for nine months, and I’ve 
been in hiding here for God knows how long. 
I don’t know what’s happened. There’s been 
a big scrap, eh?” 

The lieutenant did not answer directly. “If 
you got this far, you might have chanced the 
last twenty miles. Or didn’t you know?” 

“Yes, [knew. But I’ve got a Tommy with 
me. He escaped at the same time. He’s 
queer in the head. I couldn’t leave him.” 

“A Tommy, eh? And what may you be?” 

“Brodie—Major Adam Brodie of the En- 
shires.” : 

The troopers winked at one another. The 
lieutenant continued to stare solemnly. Fi- 
nally, coming to a decision, he saluted. 

“Sorry, sir. There’s not much of your uni- 
form left. By Gad, when you came out like 
that, I nearly shot you for a mad Hun. What 
did you take us for?” 

“More Huns.” 

_ “Didn’t you know?” He nodded toward the 
figure standing impassively on the door-step. 
“Didn’t she tell you?” 

“Tell me what?” 

“Why, we’re in occupation here. 
was over months ago!” 

But Brodie was silent, patting the horse’s 
neck with an idle, trembling hand. 

Something in the bowed, scarecrow figure 
touched the lieutenant to a vivid under- 
standing. “By Gad, sir, you’ve had a thin 
time of it!”? 

3ut Brodie turned as though a sudden 
thought had struck him. He saw the old 
woman and that she was laughing openly now, 
with a soundless, terrible enjoyment that 
threatenet to shake the decayed old body to 
pieces. And suddenly Brodie began to laugh 
too—laughed till he had to lean against the 
lieutenant’s horse for support, till he forgot 
why he was laughing, and his knees gave way 
user him, pitching him into a dark, exquisite 
sleep. 
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[VONROOD stopped the carriage at the end 

of High Lane, where two stark upstanding 
cliffs of granite guarded the Valley. Here the 
road ran parallel to the railway embankment, 
squeezed up against it as though jostling for 
a place in the narrow outlet to the world. To 
the left a steep and sandy path led upward to 
the rim of the great natural cup, winding be- 
hind a squat, unlovely chapel and through a 
disused churchyard where the dead, under 
their drunken headstones, seemed to be striv- 
ing with outspread, skeleton hands to hold 
themselves against the final, inevitable land- 
slip. 

Ivonrood began the ascent in silence. He 
wore his usual town dress—the black cape over 
the old-fashioned frock coat, the strapped 
trousers, the curly-brimmed top-hat—and his 
eccentricity seemed to his companion an un- 
conscious, not unadmirable arrogance. He 
made no concessions to time or place. If 
there was discord between himself and _ his 
surroundings, it was because the latter failed 
to adjust itself to his fixed and infallible judg- 
ment. 

There were houses dotted over the mountain- 
side, for the most part two-roomed hovels hud- 
dled together in cringing groups wherever the 
ground gave them foothold. Squalid, bare- 
footed children playing listlessly in the mud 
before the gaping doorways ran in as Ivonrood 
and his granddaughter passed. 

And always, it seemed to Ursula, they left 
behind them a deeper and more sullen silence. 

But Ivonrood went on indifferently. His 
frail body was inspired with a purpose that 
allowed no respite. When he stopped, it was 
to point out some new feature that had become 
visible. ‘There, on the right, that’s Ivonhead, 
the first shaft sunk, closed now. On that slag 
hill, the sulphuric acid vats. There are pipes 
carrying the acid down to the tin-plate works. 
And those chimneys in double file—forty there 
are, altogether—that’s steel. At night, when 
they tap the furnaces, they can see the glare 
right out to sea.” 

“The chimneys are like great guns,” Ursula 
thought. 


HEY came at last to the rock that jutted 

out likeaship’scrow’s-nest from theflat curve 
of the hill. Behind them on the plateau were 
broken walls and traces of a dead, forgotten 
garden. Even the weeds were dead. But 
discolored shells still marked out the old flower- 
beds, and on the rock itself there was a rustic 
bench that looked out over the valley, and a 
broken wooden railing. Perhaps children had 
once played here and the railing had been for 
them. If so, it was all many yearsago. Now 
in the broad afternoon light an unquiet atmos- 
phere hung about the ruined place. The 
gentle sadness of all deserted things had been 
made bitter by some unexorcised and tragic 
spirit, so that the shadow moving out furtively 
from under a crumbled wall startled Ursula 
only as a creation of her own troubled fancy. 

But Ivonrood had seen it, too. He called 
out ina high, mocking falsetto. ‘Hie, Hughie, 
hie! Come here, you skulking old dog!” 

There was no answer. The figure vanished 
as swiftly as it had come, and the rattle of 
loose stones on the hillside told of an unghostly 
and headlong flight. But for a moment 
Ursula had seen a face older even than her 
grandfather’s, and terrible. It had looked 
straight at Ivonrood and then at herself, com- 
paring, registering with a demented intensity 
that Jeft her with the dull sense that follows 
a deep wound. 

But Ivonrood had already turned away. 
“In my boyhood this was the hunting lodge,” 
he explained. ‘That man’s father lived here 


as gamekeeper, and his father’s father. It was 
hereditary. When the coal was _ started, 





Hughie went down into the pits to get more 
money like the rest of them, and was injured | 
He bears me some sort of grudge. He’s mad 
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S ERHAPS you are planning to re- 

= member some little one this Christmas. 
And there is no gift quite so delightful = 

and yet so useful to little folks as = 


STERLING SILVER TABLEWARE == 


REG U.S CAT OFF. 


TRADE MARK STERLING = 





= Made in a complete line of Baby’s and Child’s = 
= Tableware. Each piece is fittingly designed for = 
=tiny hands—cute and smart in appearance, 
= unique in design and style. Most good jewelers = 
= carry Little Men and Little Women Tableware, = 
= but should you experience any difficulty in find- = 
= ingit, write us, giving the name of your jeweler. = 
Send for Catalogue K containing a host of 
= attractive gift suggestions for little folks. 
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AnEasy and Delight- 
ful Way to Solve 
Many Christmas Gift Problems 


Send us names of all friends to 
whom you wish to give an 
inexpensive, but ever-lasting 
Christmas Gift—with a check 
or money order for the proper 
amount; and we will mail an 


IDEAL NUT CRACKER 


to each one, with a pleas- 
ant letter telling who is play- 
ing “Santa Claus” thru us 
The ‘Ideal’ cracks any 
Pecan, Walnut, Brazil Nut, 
Filbert, ete., with a quick 
and easy twist of the wrist, 
bringing out the kernel 
WHOLE. 
Style 2.Plain nickel plated §0¢ 
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Hair Brush 


The pliable rubber cushion makes 
this brush different. Made with 
strong bristles that penetrate the 
heaviest hair and take out tangles. 


HENRY L. HUGHES CO., Inc., NEW YORK 
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For Baby’s Christmas Party 
or for any occasion when she must 
look her daintiest and frilliest, what 
could be sweeter than this airy little 
frock of white Dotted Net, with an 
underslip of fine Flaxon in either 
pale pink, blue, or yellow, its little 
ruthes edged with a double row 
of baby ribbon to match? The 
sash of wider satin ribbon has 
rosettes and a knotted streamer in 
front, and ties ina bow at the back, 
while the neck is finished with a twist of ribbon. 
Ask for Style 8535 packed in a dainty boliday 
box, $12.00. Many other Mildred Louise 


dresses, well made and reasonably priced, for 
party or play wear, are at your favorite store. 
W. L. LEAVY. Maker 

391B Bedford Ave., B’klyn,N.Y. 

Send 15 cents for new set of 

“Mildred Louise and Her 

Cutout Dollies.’? They will 

keep baby amused for days. 
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of course, as mad as I shall be in another year 
or two.” He dismissed the subject impatiently 
and motioned Ursula to stand beside him. 
“Now look, my dear, look! It’s changed, eh?” 

She thought of an old engraving he had 
once shown her. It was a quaint work of art, 
the creation of one Edward Jones, who, accord- 
ing to a gracefully lettered dedication, had been 
the humble servant of Sir Thomas Seton, Lord 
of Ivonrood. It had wrung a rare laugh from 
Ursula. For in the picture the mountains 
were covered with battalions of unknown 
trees, one like another, stiff and solemn as 
soldiers on parade. The river that ran through 
the valley seemed to be lying on its side, 
threatening to spill out the comic-eyed fish 
that disported themselves in its pellucid depths. 
The fish were as big as the deer in the park, 
and the deer were as big as the trees, but the 
huntsman who pursued them on horseback 
dwarfed everything, even Ivonrood standing 
majestically at the end of a splendid avenue. 
Perhaps the huntsman was no other than Sir 
Thomas Seton himself, for a good patron must 
be assured that he is greater than his posses- 
sions. 

“Changed, changed!” Ivonrood repeated 
with a kind of subdued ecstasy. 

Ursula had laughed at Edward Jones, but 
now she saw how pathetic he was. He had 
been a fourth-rate artist, yet because in his 
zealous, obsequious soul he had truly loved the 
things that he had seen, his picture had con- 
veyed a genuine emotion. Black Valley had 
been. real to him. It seemed? as stable and 
eternal as God and the Seton family. Long 
after Edward Jones became dust there would 
be green pastureland by the river, and deer 
browsing beneath the trees, and a Seton at 
Ivonrood. That had been Edward Jones’ faith. 

Now Ursula stood close to the broken rail- 
ing and looked for the landmarks he had tried 
so gallantly to 1mmortalize. And they were 
gone. The soft, green hills had become arid 
mountains hunched up like the shoulders of a 
giant, muscle-seamed and strung with barbaric 
chains of twisting streets. In the valley were 
marshland and stretches of black, stagnant 
water, broken by high ridges and frowning 
cliffs of slag and refuse, so long established that 
on them were piled factories, belching chimney 
stacks, vast buildings already forsaken and 
tumbling into medieval decay. And amid the 
wild, volcanic eruption the river dragged its 
poisoned waters toward the western gap be- 
yond which lay the sea. 


THE pasturelands were gone. Where Ed- 

ward Jones’ Noah’s Ark trees had been were 
now houses, rank upon rank, tier upon tier, 
marshaled by their square-faced, loveless 
chapels. From the distance they looked as 
stiff and disciplined as the trees had done, but 
on the hillside Ursula had seen how their order 
broke up into a rout of squalor and despair. 
She had seen the old graves sprouting up in 
their midst like evil weeds, as though only 
death could live in such a soil. 

There was death, too, in the silence. The 
sounds that belonged to their isolation—the 
hum of the insects, the chatter of a bird, the 
rustle of grass—were mute. The smoke-laden 
air that hung in a muffling cloud over the valley 
carried nothing but the clank of couplings and 
the snort and whistle of a train as it crawled 
its way over the bridge which linked one slag 
heap with another. Death and machinery! 

Ivonrood pointed with his stick. His 
shrunken, Puckish face was lit up white from 
within. He seemed to have become trans- 
parent, etherealized, as though all but the very 
essence of him had been burned away. “That’s 
what I wanted you to see.” 

“Tt’s like a town under bombardment,” 
Ursula said. ‘One can see the scars on the 
ground and the ruined houses and the smoke 
rising.’” 


“The first works became “oo small,’”’ he 
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went on, indicating where the confusion of 
tumbled and deserted cottages lay thickest. 
“There is no time to mend or adjust. Things 
that are outgrown are scrapped. Yes, yes 
Ursula, a town under bombardment. Look 
my dear, there’s Ivonrood. You can just see 
it.standing above the old pit-head, the fort 
where we are holding out. Men like your 
precious Monteith think there’s only one way 
to fight. He’ll go out, one of these fine days 
and get himself killed in some stupid frontier 
scrap and think he’s died for his country in 
the only way an English gentleman can. It 
will make no difference. The only war that 
matters is here, down there!” His excitement 
died down. He made a gesture of aloof, im- 
perturbable dignity. ‘Nothing spectacular— 
no bloodshed, possibly—certainly no decora- 
tions—merely insult and calumny. Still, a 
fight to maintain what we died to maintain,” 


HE followed his steady gaze in silence. It 

was strange how this rather grotesque, little 
old man could stir her. Perhaps because he 
had fought and was dying, terribly dying, he 
had the power to make her see things as he 
saw them—even himself. Even his own age 
and littleness and grotesqueness he could 
transform. He appeared to her now as he 
felt himself to be, something dynamic, an 
energy that had disemboweled the earth, that 
had changed green hills into the blackened 
walls of a crater in which the titanic forces 
that he had invoked still smoked and rumbled 
ceaselessly. Under his spell the sullen-faced 
people, the dirt and squalor of their homes, 
faded into a vaster prospect. She divined 
dimly that there was more than hideousness 
and wealth and power in what he had attained, 
There was grandeur here, something sublime, 
The convulsion that had hurled Edward Jones’ 
world to ruin was also remaking, recasting, 
pushing painfully upward through its own 
chaos to an unknown but higher purpose. 

And Ursula, who had forsworn tears, felt 
herself grow blind. She had seen men march 
out to be destroyed and to remake. It was 
like that. It hurt her as they had hurt her; 
it gave her the same joy. 

But Ivonrood had relaxed. He sat down 
stiffly on the rickety bench and watched his 
granddaughter with his habitual expression 
of cold intentness. She looked very vivid, 
standing there against the grim waste—too 
vivid perhaps, like a slender, fast-burning 
flame—and vaguely pathetic because of her 
youth and air of knowledge and grave self- 
mastery. She had been a tempestuous, head- 
strong child, Ivonrood remembered. She had 
laughed and cried more often than any of his 
own children, and her will had been untamable. 
It disturbed him that she should have tamed 
herself. 

“You don’t look well, Ursula,” he muttered 
querulously. ‘Too thin, burned out. You 
don’t take care of yourself. One of these days 
we shall have you ill.” 

“I’m not going to die, if that’s what you 
mean, grandfather. Not if I can help it. 
That would be a poor sort of way out. Be- 
sides it doesn’t take me that way. But I want 
something to do, to carry on. Can’t you give 
it to me, grandfather?” 

He looked away from her, blinking his 
white-lashed, sunken eyes. Perhaps it was 
the fading light that made him seem smaller 
and dimmer. He did not answer for a moment, 
and when he did, it wes as though he had only 
partly understood. “You will be a Seton, 
Ursula. I’ve arranged for that. Whoever 
you marry, a Seton, and your children, Setons. 
Your son will have my title. Margaret won't 
have children, please God, but your son—” 
He did not see the contracting of her straight, 
black brows. He went on drowsily to him- 
self. ‘‘We must find someone who _ is 
worthy. Monteith, eh? I don’t know. A 
difficult fellow—old-fashioned, the conven- 
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4 |it’ll be some one to talk old times over with.” 


Children 


tional soldier, but a man of breeding, of brains 
and spirit, who would stand by you.” 

She sat down beside him and laid her hand 
on his. 

“I’m Ursula Brodie, grandfather, Adam’s 
wife. Just because he’s dead—being his wife 
is all I’ve left.” 

He chuckled to himself, a distant, tinkling 
laugh, and his head swayed gently on his 
shoulders as though it had become too heavy 
for him. “Not that it matters, what we say. 
If he wants to, he’ll marry you, sooner or 
later.” 

She shrank away from him. His spell over 
her wasbroken. He did not any more seem- 
titanic or admirable. Instead he filled her 
with a vague repulsion. He was a hard, am- 
bitious man creeping into his dotage, whose 
last hold was on the things that he had idolized. 
The rest had slipped from him. He could 
never understand. What was his Valley com- 
pared to the green glades of Fontainebleau, or 
his whole life compared to those five days of 
living? 

And then in the sheer agony of remembrance 
she turned to him again. But he had fallen 
asleep. His head rested on the back of the 
bench, and his face that was half turned to her 
had an intolerable look of childhood. She 
saw that he was not wonderful or hard or repul- 
sive. He was just a tired old man. She took 
his cold, impassive hand back into hers and 
waited patiently. 

"THREE weeks Jater Adam Brodi went 
home. 

A cynical doctor, who had seen him through 
a :hort but violent fever and to whose wry 
|sense of humor the whole incident seemed to 
make a peculiar appeal, accompanied him to 
the Calais boat. He liked this stubborn, ro- 
mantic-tempered Cockney. He liked him too 
much for his amusement to be free from a cross, 
uneasy pity. 

‘Well, you’re a brave man, anyhow,” he 
reflected as they reached the gangway. “I 
don’t refer to your adventure with the Hun 
lady. It’s this going back without warning. 
It’s confounded brave of you. I wouldn’t 
risk it for a thousand pounds. Besides, I’d 
feel bound to give my people time to get their 
expressions fixed into a decent state of rejoic- 
ing. It’s rude, this melodramatic business, 
| like bursting into a person’s bedroom without 
knocking. It’s not done!” 

But Brodie looked hungrily across at the 
crowded, bustling deck. The boat did not go 

for another half-hour, but if he could get on 
the bow a.id face westward, if he could only 
take his feet off this foreign soil, it would be 
more bearable. He would be nearer. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “My wife 
knows.” 

The doctor considered him sardonically’ 
“We didn’t know you had a wife,” he re- 
torted. “It makes it all the pluckier of you. 
Or perhaps it’s the deuced good opinion you 
have of yourself.” 

Brodie smiled as though he had heard, and 
to pay him out the doctor kept him lingering 
on the quay till the bell rang. At the last mo- 
ment Brodie thought of Powys. 

I'd be jolly glad if you’d let me know how 
he gets on,” he said. ‘I'll want to look him 
| up when he comes over. And my—my people 
| —they’ll want to meet him, too.” 

“He won’t remember you or that you saved 
his life,” the doctor answered. ‘And if he 
does, he won’t thank you. You won’t be able 
to play the hero before her that way, Major.” 


He took a malicious delight in the dark flood 


=. | of color that spread over his late patient’s face 


and in the muffled protest, “It’s not that. But 


“He won’t remember anything, probably.” 

“He'll remember the war,” Brodie said. 
“There are things people don’t forget.” 

“Are there? I’d like to know ’em. The 


of Storm 


war? In three years’ time the main difference 
between Powys and the rest of us will be that 
he’s forgotten because he’s mad, and we'ye 
forgotten because we’re sane. Well, never 
mind. You’re too young to believe the truth, 
Give m2 your address. [I'll write.” 

Brodie’s hand went to his breast pocket and 
lingered there. A_half-smiling, half-apolo- 
getic perplexity relieved his look of hard-set 
patience. It was as though, for a moment, he 
faltered before a new aspect of things. “That's 
stupid, isn’t it? I don’t seem to have an ad- 
dress. You see, I’m not going back to my 
people, not at first. I’m going to my wife— 
and I don’t know—I don’t sort of seem to live 
anywhere!” 

“Twixt the devil and the deep sea, eh? 
Don’t choose the deep sea, Major, unless you’re 
astrong swimmer. The devil’s a good fellow, 
And I’ll find you somewher .” 

The bell rang again, and with an exclamation 
of relief Brodie turned and ran across the gang- 
way. But halfway over he stumbled weakly, 
and the M. P. at the far end had to catch hold 
of him. The doctor wished then that he had 
shaken hands. He had a sudden fit of un- 
familiar self-reproach. The e was no sense 
in ragging a sick man, one tx0, who had come 
back to life after every one, no doubt, had 
buried and forgotten him. There would be 
ragging enough. 

But Adam Brodie never heard the doctor’s 
remorseful ‘‘Good luck!’ shouted across the 
widening strip of water. He never once looked 
back. He pushed his way steadily through 
the khaki crowd to the nose of the boat, swing- 
ing slowly, like a magnetic needle, England- 
ward. 


THICK fog hung over the channel. Behind 
= it a ghostly radiance passed backward 
and forward as though some one were seeking 
the ship with a lantern. It came quite close 
and then went off again, leaving a white, muf- 
fling twilight. The ship, feeling each foot of 
her way, sent out deep, melancholy calls which 
came back to her at intervals from a long way 
off and close at hand. At each answer she 
seemed to tremble like some frightened, living 
thing. 

It was cold, too. The moisture dripped 
from the ship’s gear and from the faces of the 
passengers who waited disconsolately for the 
first sign of escape. But gradually the decks 
emptied. The forty-minute crossing might 
develop into four hours. It was better to make 
the best of things. 

Only Brodie remained, leaning against the 
taffrail and gazing out on the ship’s course. 
He was a lonely, conspicuous figure, and an 
artillery captain, passing him on his way below 
decks, stopped a moment. 

“Rotten, isn’t it? Hadn’t you better come 
down, sir? It’s warm there at any rate, and 
we’re fixing up a game of poker. If you’d care 
to join us?” 

Brodie turned eagerly ‘Thanks. I’d like 
to. But I don’t sort of want to miss any- 
thing.” 

“Miss what? A collision?” 

Brodie laughed. “England.” 

“Oh, Lord, she’s not going to be missed. 
We'll bump into her sooner or later. Too late 
for me. I’d got a dinner fixed for seven. It’s 
a washout and just my beastly luck.” 

“T haven’t seen her for two years,” Brodie 
said. 

“Out there all that time?” 

“Yes, I was taken prisoner.” He let his 
greatcoat fall open a little, showing his Mons 
ribbon. 

The artillery captain selected a cigarette 
and tapped it on his gold case reflectively. 
Queer how you could spot these ranker ollicers 
every time! ‘Rotten luck. There aren’t 
many, though, who’ve been all the way and 
come through. Must have seen a lot of the 
fun.” 
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Children of Storm 


“Qh, yes, rather.” But the impulse to talk 
was gone. He had been hysterically thankful 
to break the tension of his vigil. He could 
have poure d out his whole heart. He had been 
so much alone, and now this last waiting was 
almost more than he could bear. But his 
companion silenced him. He did not know 
why. 

“Well, I’ve been out only since the armis- 
tice. Beastly boring. All the kicks and none 
of the kudos. I’m fed up with it. Any one 
can have old England who wants it. I’d clear 
out if I could.” 

Brodie did not answer. He fastened up his 
greatcoat again. The confused motive that 

had been at work in him had been only in part 
a desire to display his quality. He had shown 
a Masonic sign. But it had not been recog- 
nized. This man was not a brother. 

The artillery captain stared into the fog, 
vaguely embarrassed. 

“Qh, well, so long, sir!”’ he said finally. 


E thought over his whole life. He took 

every little thing that had happened to 
him and looked at it. Even the ridiculous 
things had a kind of a halo about them 

He had gone out a little grocer’s son, and he 
came back an officer and a gentleman. He 
had dreamed of performing brave deeds, and 
for four years he knew, judging himself sternly 
and impartially by the highest standards of 
romantic fiction, that he had been brave. And 
every romance ever written was a poor, pale 
thing compared to his love! 

He had come through. He had made good. 
He felt dizzy and weak with the mightiness of 
his happiness. 

All at once the ship rode through the last 
barrier of fog into the evening sunshine. And 
there were the high, white clit’ of Dover! 

Adam Brodie hid his face as t: xugh the light 
blinded him. 

He was afraid. 


AS the boat train slowed down, giiding with 

the grave dignity of accomplishment 
through a ravine of spectral houses, he clasped 
his hands over his knees to steady himself. 
Odd, ridiculous fragments of the prayers that 
Mrs. Brodie had taught him ran through his 
thoughts. “Lord God helpme! Please, God, 
make me good.” In other ways of his own 
he was praying all the time. He was afraid 
of being too little. One had to be big to em- 
brace big things. He had learned how to rise 
equal to death, which was supposed to be the 
supreme test of a man’s soul. But he did not 
know if he could meet this happiness. He did 
not know whether he could really grasp it, 
really feel it to its uttermost. It might be 
beyond him after all. 

“Please, God, make me big enough!” Adam 
Brodie prayed. 

He tried to imagine how she would look and 
the first things they would say to one another, 
but his thoughts became panic-stricken and 
ranawayfiomhim. He wasalmost glad when 
the train stopped for a moment. It gave him 
time. He looked out of the window. They 
Were passing over a viaduct now, and beneath 
them were the roofs of the houses—mile upon 
mile, mile upon mile—and odd, happy-go-lucky 
streets. There were gaudy cinemas and public 
houses and little black figures coming and 
going. The lights were beginning to spring up 
everywhere. They had halos round them, be- 
cause it was raining, and the rain made a blur 
on the carriage window. 

Of course it was raining. 
—dear old London! 


HE did not see her at first. The station 

was badly lit still, and there were so many 
people who jostled against him and against 
each other in a fretful and vain effort to get 
someone to come to their assistance. Even 


Good old London 


in that moment they troubled Brodie a little. 


He did not know what he had expected of 
them. He had thought they would be different. 

Then he began to look for her. At first it 
was a methodless search, exquisite in its pos- 
sibilities. Any moment they might come face 
to face, or he might feel a sudden hand on his 
arm. He knew now that they would say 
nothing at all. They would just hold each 
other, make sure of each other. Something 
of the fear which they had endured would make 
that assurance the first and only expression of 
their happiness. 

Then he went down to the end of the plat- 
form and walked slowly back. There were a 
number of women who had come to meet 
their men-folk home on leave, but they too 
seemed absorbed and irritated by the diffi- 
culties of departure. By the time he retraced 
his steps again, the crowd had begun to thin. 
It was almost. possible to count “the people. 
He began to walk faster, urged by the sudden 
need to cut short the tension. 

“No, there’s no other boat train,” the ticket 
collector answered without looking at him. 

But in spite of that he began to search the 
other platforms. He asked the same question 
over and over again in a dry, broken voice that 
he could scarcely control. He hardly waited to 
hear what was said tohim. Heran back to the 
original platform. She might have been de- 


layed. She might be waiting there even now, 
“Ursula! Ursula!” he said aloud, pleading 


with her. 

It was half an hour before he understood 
that she had not come. By that time he was 
trembling so that he could hardly stand, 


“TM afraid your people haven’t turned up.” 

“Tt looks like it, Brodie admitted. He 
spoke in a facetious, careless tone for the same 
reason that he had dragged himself to a seat 
in a dark corner of the station. He wanted to 
hide. He wanted to keep away from the light 
and from people until he had got back his nerve 
and could look at things sanely. If he could 
reassure this stranger, he might leave him 
alone. “I expect they never got my letter,” 
he added. “It’s these rotten pos sts.’ 

“Things like that happen,” the other agreed, 
“but it’s hard all the same. Especially if one’s 
been away a long time and has been looking 
forward. I’m sorry.” 

“Tt’s all right,’ Brodie muttered. But his 
voice shook, “and he sprang up abruptly as 
though to escape from his own weakness. 
“T’m not drunk,” said he with an attempted 
laugh. “I’ve been ill, that’s all. I’d better 
be getting along.” 

“Home?” 

“No,” he answered shortly. It struck him 
momentarily as curious that he had never 
thought of going home. Of course it would be 
too much of a shock to them,a cruel thing to do. 
But there was more than that in his reluctance. 
He half realized that he was holding the little 
house in Peckham away from him, postponing 
the very thought of it. 

“May I ask, have you anywhere to go?” 

“Nowhere particular.” 

“You will find it difficult to get into a hotel. 
London is very crowded. I have known of 
men who have tramped the streets all night. 
Would—would you come home with me?” 

For the first time Brodie looked at the in- 
truder. He saw a long, thin figure badly put 
together and poorly dressed. From under a 
shabby Homburg an elderly, spectacled face 
peered into his with a gentle earnestness that 
checked the first impatient impulse to refuse. 
The man was a gentleman. ‘There were quite 
a number of gentlefolk in Peckham, shabby 
gentlefolk, and Adam Brodie knew their inim- 
itable accent. 

“Tt’s no end decent of you,” he stammered. 
“T can’t do that though. I'll find something. 
I’m used to roughing it.” 

“T know, of course. But you’re tired and, 

as you said, ill.” 
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Children of Storm 


“Oh, it’s not so bad as all that. I’m better 
now.” 

“You see I come here every night,” the man 
went on eagerly. “I am always hoping to find 
some one like yourself whom I can help. I 
look forward to it. And when I do find some 
one it makes me very happy. It comforts me 
a great deal. I explain that, so that you need 
not feel under any obligation. I—I ask it as 
a sort of favor.” 

Brodie was silent. To his own astonishment 
he knew he was going to accept. He was weak 
and shaken, but also there was something 
about this stranger that made refusal seem 
churlish and almost cruel. The long, thin 
hands were tightly clasped together, and their 
attitude was full of effort and painful antici- 
pation, It had cost him something to speak. 
Brodie, raw to the nerves, felt the other’s 
shrinking with a kind of relief. 

“Not that I have much to offer. Just a 
night’s shelter under a friendly roof. You will 
not be troubled by a stranger’s inquisitiveness, 
and tomorrow—why, tomorrow you go your 
way to your friends and leave me in your debt 
That’s all.” 

“Thank you,” Brodie said, “I'll be giad to 
come. My name’s Brodie, Adam Brodie.” 

The man’s face lit up with relief and an un- 
expected charm. “And mine is Alec Quinn,” 
he said, holding out his hand. 


HEY came almost in silence to a forgotten 

Bloomsbury square and climbed a long, 
dark flight of stairs of an old, forgotten house, 
which had once known great.days. 

It was the strangest place that Brodie had W. . 

ever seen. a cane kent tes rich lived, because : Both ere Designed by 
he had read about them. Their rooms were = ' 
crowded with crystal candelabra, and bro- the Same G7 eat Artist 
caded furniture, and huge paintings in thick Who hasn’t admired that famous sculpture, 
gold frames. He had seen the homes of the ' ‘*The End of the Trail’’! Perhaps a photo- 
very poor, and there was the little house in graphic print of it is framed in your home as 
Peckham, hanging precariously between the it is in over one hundred thousand American 
two worlds. But this fitted in with nothing homes. Did you know that the same great 
in his experience. It was a whitewashed gar- ‘ artist, James Earle Fraser, who oneal it, 
ret divided into two by a serge curtain, and also designed the new ‘‘Victory’’ pattern 
almost empty except for a few pictures on exclusively for Alvin Silver? 
the walls and a deep dado of books. So that i y 
Alec Quinn was, as he looked, poor. And yet an Can you wonder that many women now 
inexplicable atmosphere of well-being warmed cherish patterns in Alvin Silver as one of 
the place. It was as though each picture and their fondest possessions? 
each book breathed out a rich luxuriousness of 
its own. Not that Brodie knew this or would 
have understood it. To him the pictures were 
queer and ugly. There were quaint, old-fash- 
ionedly dressed people grouped about a cruci- 
fix in a way that would have shocked Mrs. Y fal ‘tl i , ; 
Brodie, and half-naked ladies with impossible | “yi es ile oa Mealy or seen ‘he 
figures dancing in impossible gardens, who ' “ps lite Ba ROE eee eee ee 
would have shocked her still more, and Virgins Oy Se 
with bulging foreheads holding out grotesquely 
stout babies. They told no story, and Brodie 
liked pictures to tell stories. He thought them 
hideous and rather indecent. But they did 
not care what he thought. It was the same 
with the books. The names on the shabby 
bindings were unfamiliar. There was not a 
single old favorite among them. But they 
made no apology for themselves. They had 


an air of proud self-sufficiency and quiet in- 

difference. In some strange way they added ' 

to Brodie’s trouble. They deepened his sense 

of doubt and insecurity. They were things i ‘\ 


that he did not understand. ij 
He sat down in the one armchair before the \ SILLV ; R. 
| The Long -Lije Plate 


fire and hid his face in his hands. It had been 
a long walk, and he had not realized until now, 
in the full tide of reaction, how weak he was. 
He had a childish longing to cry, to cry his 
heart out without restraint or shame. As 
though he knew, Alec Quinn came close to 
him, hesitatingly, like a shy yet persistent ani- 
mal, and touched him gently on the shoulder. 

“Tt will be all right, dear fellow,” he said. 
“You'll see— quite all right.” 

It was so futile, so like a parody of every- 
thing that he had imagined, that Brodie nearly 
laughed. And yet there was comfort in that 
diffident touch. 


To see the Victory pattern,—to feel a 
Victory spoon or fork in your own hands— 
is to know that here is truly a masterpiece 
for your table. 


ALVIN SILVER COMPANY 
20 Maiden Lane, New York 


a. 


Makers of the famous Molly Stark and 
George Washington Patterns 
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ELICIOUS dishes—tempting, dainty 
and attractive in appearance—are 
prepared in a jiffy when you have oranges 
at hand. 
You simply slice, cut or chop them 
and serve them plain; or with cocoanut, 
bananas or other fruit for greater variety. 





You don’t have to cook these desserts. 
And you need no salad with them, for 
oranges are both salad and dessert in one. 






Send for our free book, ‘‘Sunkist Recipes,”’ 
by Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery, Boston. Here are accurate 
recipes tested and proved by Miss Bradley. 
Every one makes a luscious food. 


Always ask for Sunkist Oranges, and look for 
the word ‘‘Sunkist’’ on the wrapper. Sunkist 
are uniformly good, juicy, sweet, practically 
seedless, and very tender, which makes them 


Busy-Day Desserts 


See How They Simplify Housekeeping 


ie 





Delicious 
Healthful 
















They are healthful, too, for they pro- 
vide the sugar that one wants in desserts 
in the most easily assimilable form. 


The oranges’ salts and acids are natural 
appetizers and digestants, which means 
that oranges make entire meals taste and 
digest better. 

Try these busy-day desserts. See how 
they simplify housekeeping, eliminating 
much of the pondering over “what to 
have.’’ 


best for all desserts. All first class dealers sell 
them by the box or dozen the year ’round. 

The following is quoted from the ‘‘Keep 
Well Series’’ circulated by the Government 
through the Treasury Department, United 
States Public Health Service: 

“Do you know that bottle babies should have 
orange juice each day after the first month?”’ 






Simple and easy to prepare. These 
desserts are healthful, too. Let 
the children have them. 









—Ss — 
Luscious fruit is Nature’s own sug- 
gestion for dessert. You need no 
salad when you serve dessert like 
this. 











Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 





CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 10,000 Growers 


Department 34 sm . 
Los Angeles, California ' ; . 













Miss Bradley’s rec- 











Also Distributors of 
‘ Sunkist Lemons and e ; 
Sunkist Marmalade ipes describe many 





ways to use the 
healthful orange. 
Send for them. 
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HEY’RE just as delighted with a Kaynee 
Blouse as they are with their guns, skates and 
mechanical toys. It’s the one “useful” present 
the boy really likes—a Christmas box of Kaynee 
blouses. He knows that Kaynee blouses give him a 
trim, “grown-up” look—he knows that he doesn’t 
have to be #vo careful of them as they do not tear easily. 


Mothers know the adv-ntages of Kaynee blouses, 
too! Every Kaynee blouse is made of the best sunfast 
and tubfast materials. It may even be boiled with- 
out danger of the colors fading. And then every detail 
is perfect—well-cut collar, trim shoulder lines, neatly 
finished seams, perfect buttons firmly sewed on, and a 
trim finish at the waist—no elastics, button bands nor 
dangling drawstrings as on inferior blouses. 


Packed in a special Christmas box, real festive look- 
ing! Then for the little youngsters, there are attract 
rompers, creepers, undertogs and wash suits, all mau 
with the same care as the 


AYNEE 


BLOUSES 


“Let Them Grow Up in Kaynee Creepers, Undertogs, 
Pajamettes, Rompers, Wash Suits, Blouses, Shirts.” 





The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Children of Storm 


“You know how it is sometimes,” Quinn 
Hp : one 

went on. “At night, when one is tired, every- 
thing gets out of proportion. The least pain 
is a deadly illness and every little loss irrepar. 
able. But in the morning we sce things as 
they really are. And they are never quite g 
| bad, are they?” ; 
“No,” said Brodie with a long sigh. 
“You'll see!” said Alec Quinn confidently. 
He built up a fire in the little grate and set 
|the kettle on. From a curtained recess he 
| produced a tray of cold meat, and salad, and 
fruit, with a paper napkin and an absurd vase 
of flowers that Brodie at once knocked over. 

His host mopped up the water with an apol- 
ogetic fastidiousness. “It was stupid of me 
to put them there,” he said. “But I like 
flowers everywhere when I can get them. ['] 
put them on the mantel-shelf. You can see 
them there just as well.” 

Everything that he did was done delicately 
and with a queer eagerness, as though it pleased 
him. But he himself was an uncouth and 
clumsy figure. His clothes, even in their hey- 
iday, had never fitted him. His coat threat- 
j ened to slip off his sloping shoulders, and his 
| trousers were too slackly braced, so that they 
‘trailed over his heels with an effect that was 
!comically elephantine. He seemed aware of 
|a contradiction in himself, for he looked back 
at Brodie with his shy and rather winning 
| smile. 
| As you see, I’m a bit of a collector,” he 
| said. ‘My books and pictures are my friends, 
}and I have never parted with them, not in the 
| worst days. Before the war I used to lecture 

on Beauty in Art and Literature in private 
schools, though perhaps you wouldn’t think 
so to look at me.” 
| “TI wouldn’t think it to look at your pictures,” 
Brodie answered roughly. It was as though 
he had to assert himself against these baffling 
surroundings. “I don’t pretend to under- 
stand that sort of thing, but you’d have hard 
work to lecture them into being beautiful.” 
| ‘They need knowing.” Quinn murmured, 
He poured out the coffee into the solitary cup. 
“Perhaps you’ll feel better toward them when 
you’ve eaten,” he added gravely. 

“Aren’t you going to have something too?” 

“Thanks, I had my supper before I came 
out.” 








| 
HE squatted down before the fire with his 
face between his thin, unlovely hands. 
'The boyish pose would have sat oddly on his 
| middle age had it not been so natural. It 
| was obvious that he was much alone and that 
in his loneliness he unconsciously gave wey 
'to the youth that among their fellows men 
strive to conceal. His nervous excitability 
had died down. He seemed at ease and happy. 
'From time to time he threw Brodie a long 
| glance of content. 

“T like to see you sitting there in my chair,” 
ihe said, as though in explanation, ‘‘and to 
|know that you’ve come through and won't 
| have to go back. Perhaps you think it rather 
impertinent that I should feel like that about 
/a stranger. But so many have sat there. 
Last year, in March, when things were looking 
so black and they were pouring troops across, 
anything they could get hold of, I used to meet 
men called back from Scotland and Wales, all 
over the place, and keep them here till their 
train left. Some of them were almost 
old men, and some of them just children, home- 
sick children, going to die. It was the saddest 
thing. That’s why I feel about youas I do. 
He waited a moment, adjusting his glasses 
tremblingly. When he spoke again, it was 
with a forced lightness. ‘“‘Still I expect you 
must think me the queerest kind of fish, 

pouncing on you and bringing you here. 
wonder what you make of it?” . 
| “I suppose you’ve lost some one,”’ Brodie 
said. “I’ve heard of people doing that sort 
of thing.”’ 

| The other seemed to shrink back into him- 
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Brodie 
't sort 


» him- 


no, it’s not that. 


“Oh, 
not in that way.” 

very 
Brodie had finished eating, he cleared the tray 
and produced rather proudly a tobacco jar and 





self. 
any one 
Thereafter he was 


When 


silent. 


anew briar pipe. He turned the gas low, so 


that there was only firelight in the room, and | 


opened the window. 

“It’s not cold,” he said, “and you can listen 
to London awhile. When you haven’t heard 
it for a long time, it’s like music.” 

Brodie nodded gratefully. He liked this 
man, and he felt happier. Quinn had been 
right. Sheer physical exhaustion had thrown 
him off his balance. He had expected the im- 

sible. It was stupid to wait until he could 
write himself. He had left no time. She had 
never had his letters. ‘Tomorrow everything 
would come true. 

And as the terror loosened its hold on him, 
he began to talk to this strange, half-visible 
companion, at first tentatively, of things of 
common interest, and then of all that had 
happened to him. He knew that Quinn 
wanted to hear. He could feel him crouched 
tensely, watching him through the red twi- 
light. He told him of Ursula. That was in- 
evitable. His heart spilled over. Usually, 
however, much as he might want to, he found 
it difficult to express himself,but now the words 
came, a queer medley from the trenches and 
the suburbs, but vivid in their sincerity. And 
it seemed to him that as he talked, the trou- 
bling pictures on the wall grew less strange, 
that the room warmed to him. 

He spoke also of the future. ‘Of course I 
shan’t stay in the army. That’s not my job. 
But there be good things going for men 
who’ve done decently and come through sound 
like me. Anyhow I’m going to peg away at 
whatever turns up. I’m not afraid. Ursula | 
ought to be a swell’s wife—and she’s going to 
be, if I can work it.” 

It grew late, and at last a gentle drowsiness | 
changed hopes and adventures into dreams, | 
and he fell silent. But Quinn still brooded | 
over the fire. 

“You'll be happy,” he said at last. ‘You've 
come through, and you’re going to a wife who 
loves you. You've done well for yourself. It’s 
been a sort of miracle. But I’m not thinking ! 
of that. Things like that can fail one. But 
you’ll never be quite down and out. Whatever | 
happens, you’ll have one thing to hold onto— 
that you saw the light from the beginning and 
followedittotheend. It’s terrible—terrible— 
to have been blind!” 

Brodie did not understand. He was half | 
asleep. He heard beyond the curiously tense 
voice the ceaseless murmur of the streets. He 
was thinking that somewhere not far off Ursula 
heard it too, not knowing of him or of to- 
morrow. 





I’ve not lost | 





But in the night he woke up suddenly and, 
hearing his companion toss on the truckle-bed 
opposite his own, remembered without appar- 
ent reason what he said. 

“Tt’s terrible to have been blind!” 


(To be continued) 


Ham and Bacon 
(Continued from page 55) 


pans may be purchased, and the bacon may 
be broiled in a hot oven. The secret of frying 
bacon in a frying-pan lies in pouring off the 
fat as it is cooked out of the bacon. If you 
have not tried this method, do so, and you 
will be surprised at the crisp, tender result. 
Another splendid way to cook bacon is to lay 
the thin slices of bacon in ice-water for ten 
minutes. Drain, rollin flour, and fry till crisp. 
Drain on crumpled brown paper or paper 
toweling before serving. Another method is 
to take the slices of bacon, dip them in beaten 
egg, then in crumbs, and fry in hot, deep fat 
until brown. Serve with hot cakes for break- | 
last. 












1869-1919 
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Fig Pudding 


Heinz Fig Pudding, one of the newest members of the 57 
family, became famous almost over night. The demand has 
grown so rapidly that it is difficult to keep apace with it. 

Especially appropriate to this time of year, it is pudding 
that is seasonable always. 

Light, wholesome and easy to digest, it has the delicious 
taste of figs which makes it a most delectable dessert. 

Don’t fail to use with it the special sauce—recipe for 
every 












which comes on 
can—as it was originated 
particularly for Heinz Fig 
Pudding. 






HEINZ PLUM PUDDING 


Ir is real plum pudding made of 
the best ingredients and prepared in 
the Heinz kitchens. An older 
member of the 5 7—tried and true—- 
its quality never varies. 







Some of the 








HEINZ MINCE MEAT 


The choicest materials are cooked 
and and blended in the 
most delicious manner for the Great 
Dessert—Mince Pie. In 








seasoned 






American 







glass jars and tins, 







All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Soluble 
(Instant) 
Barrington 
Hall 
Coffee 








Perfect Coffee Either Way! 


There’s a new way and an old way to make coffee. The 
new way is “‘in the cup.” Pour hot water over a half tea- 
spoonful of Soluble Barrington Hall and the powdered 
coffee crystals produce perfect coffee instantly. 


If you make your coffee the old way, in coffee pot or 
percolator, insure the best possible results from.this method 
by using Baker-ized Barrington Hall, known during a quar- 
ter century for fine quality and clean, uniform granulation. 


Find out for yourself the convenience, economy and 
smooth, delicious flavor of Soluble Barrington Hall. Try 
it for breakfast tomorrow. The 55c medium size jar, sold 
by grocers, contains the soluble part—the part you drink— 
of a pound of Baker-ized Barrington Hall with the grounds 
thrown away. Or send 40c for a Standard size tin. You’ll 
never go back to the coffee pot! 


% BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


222 North Second Street 109 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


—=_ > 


, Soluble 
6 Barrington Hai 
+E = ae 
Bi dh Bi Address 
aa 
Coffee 


—— 


“MAIL THE COUPON 


Enclosed find 40c for which please send one standard tin of 
Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to: 


Name__ 





Grocer’s Name 


Grocer’s Address 
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Fortuna’s Daughters 


An Organization for Women Who Want 
More Money 


LL things are possible, and though you 
may never have made any money in 
your life, you can doit. And not only 

that, but you can make it right now. So many 
of the things we want in life seem to lie at the 
end of a long stretch of hard work and prepara- 
tion, and often disappointment. But making 
money is one of the simplest things; tells us 
how to do it. 


How to Make Money 


The Club of Fortuna’s Daughters has point- 
ed out to thousands of girls and women all 
over the country how to make money. And 
they are succeeding right along. Some of 
them make small amounts of money, some of 
them large amounts—but every member of 
the Club makes something. The amount she 
makes depends on how much she needs. If 
she needs a small amount, it is only human 
nature that she should not work so hard or 
make so much as the Club member who needs 
a large sum. Some of the members make as 
much as several hundred dollars in one month. 


Members Married and Unmarried 


The members of the Club of Fortuna’s 
Daughters are in every part of the country, 

Where you live does not matter at all; it only 
gives you your own particular environment to 
work in. And, also, the members are school 
girls, older girls, and married women, too. In- 
deed, many of the most successful members are 
married women who in these days of high 
prices have decided to add a bit to the family 
purse. The club work does not interfere with 
the duties of home making in any way, and 
many mothers are proud to earn their own 
money for particularly pretty things they want 
for the children, and do not feel they can 
take conscientiously from the family budget. 
So do not hesitate, in whatever circumstances 
you are, to try our money-making plan. 
The only thing you have to do is to 


Join the Club 


Complete instructions as to how to begin 
to make money are sent as soon as your letter 
of application is received. This is all the help 
you néed. No business experience, no invest- 
ment of finance is necessary to begin. And 
so simple and definite is the first letter of in- 
struction that many of the members have gone 
right to work and made a nice amount of 
money on the first day they received my letter. 
This shows you plainly that the sooner you 
write, the sooner you begin to make money, 
so write now, while you think of it. 


Now Is The Best Time to Join 


The best working months of the year, it is 
said, are January and February. And here 
they are right ahead of us to begin on, So 
this is the most opportune time to join the 
club, and begin your money making. Every- 
body likes to have something new to be inter- 
ested in on the first of the year; it gives a zest 
to everything. And why not make your new 
interest your New Year’s Resolution, the reso- 
lution to make money. All you have to do 
is to make the resolution, and the Club of 
Fortuna’s Daughters will carry it out for you. 
So let me hear from you right away, for | am 


Yours very sincerely for making money, 
ALICE WALTON 


Secretary of the Club of Fortuna’s Daughters. 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. goth St., N. Y.City 
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Raisin Pie 


FB VERYBODY likes it. Delicious! To secure the 
Pr ae = best results use Valca Seedless Raisins, care- 
unes Raisins\ “~~” fully selected and packed in the sanitary, sealed 
Pitted Prunes ‘; carton. Look for the red and white striped pack- 
Agpee Currants a age at your grocers. 
1ce 
i lee. If yourdealerdoes not sell Valca products,send us 
California Lima Beans his name and addyess and $2.00 od we will send 
Fancy White Beans you a sample assortment of other Valca products 
Olive Oil _ and the Valca Recipe Book, parcel post prepaid. 


CAVANNA &<Go., Inc. Paaperpata,PAa, 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Up-to-Date Nursery 


iveness of the room. Gray, green, dull 
rani soft shades are always advisable. 
Cheerful effects can be obtained by the use of | 
a decorative frieze which can be changed from 
time to time as the child grows older. 

Pictures are also important and should be 
slected with the idea of educating the child’s 
mind. They should be in good taste and not 
confined merely to childish pictures, but to 
those that train the mind to appreciate beauty. 
For this purpose some wonderful Japanese 
colorprints come showing landscapes with birds 
flitting in among trees and flowers, thus teach- 
ing the children a fascinating lesson in nature 
study, and from which they unconsciously 
imbibe a love for true and beautiful coloring. 
Some of the old masters—a favorite madonna, 
for instance—may well find a place in the 


nursery. 


Importance of Window Hangings 

The window hangings are of great impor- 
tance, and into them should come a warm note 
of color. Do not choose the very dainty 
shades of pink and blue, but use strong colors 
that are not garish. These curtains should 
be washable, for cleanliness is an absolute ne- 
cessity in nursery furnishingsand they should 
be in harmony with the general tone of the 
color scheme of the room. There are some 
very attractive chintzes, into which have been 
interwoven studies of child life or Mother 
Goose characters. Some may go farther and 
introduce mythological subjects that are of 
interest to the childish mind. The Jessie 
Wilcox Smith studies may also be used. 

There is today such a variety of good nur- 
sery furniture from which to choose that it is 
possible to carry out any desired color scheme, 
ranging from the pinks and blues through the 
yellows and greens. It depends, in a great 
measure, upon whether the room is a com- 
bined bedroom and playroom, or whether two 
rooms are used. In the former case, more care 
is required to choose those pieces that will 
combine well with the bed and bureau. 

One can not be too careful in selecting the 
small pieces of furniture, especially in picking 
out tables and chairs that will not tip over 
easily, and in avoiding those with sharp cor- 
ners. Little ones love to sit at a table and 
play with their toys, so why not introduce one 
on which a sand box can be placed, or the 
lumps of clay used for modeling purposes? 

Beds come either singly or in twins, and for 
the very littlest children come models on which 
“Ducky-Lucky” and “Cocky-Locky” have 
been painted. Should these prove too expen- 
sive, undecorated pieces can be purchased 
from the manufacturers and finished at home. 

Tables and chairs come painted in conven- 
tional flower designs. They are low, round 
tables, small side chairs, and rocking-chairs in 
gray, white, ivory, and green coloring resem- 
bling those in mother’s room, but modeled to 
meet a child’s needs. 

Learning the alphabet and numbers becomes 
real play when one sits at a wonderful little 
desk that has its own special chair, both gayly 
painted with birds and butterflies. These are 

equally charming for the playroom or bed- 
room, and for the children’s special corner on 
the porch. The blackboard top is adjustable | 
to a comfortable angle, and the rack beneath 
will hold pencils, tablets, and bright-colored 
crayons a-plenty. 

If possible, there should be built-in shelves 
orsome special place for toys, with ample room | 
for books. These can be made by an ordinary 
carpenter and painted to match the color 
scheme of the room. They have the advan-| 
tage of keeping the playthings off the floor and | 
providing a place where they can be stored 
away when the children are tired of play. 


If you need advice on problems sug- 
gested by this article, write Mrs. Fales, 
Good Housekeeping, but give salient in- 








formation or facts about the nursery to be 
jurnished. Enclose a stamped envelope. 
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Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


IRST the Spaghetti is made in the spotless home of the 
57 Varieties. 

It is Heinz Spaghetti. 

Then it is cooked in the Heinz kitchens. 

The original recipe was Italian but Heinz famous tomato 
sauce takes the place of the ordinary kind and with it is com- 
bined a special cheese of peculiar merit. 

The result can only be expressed by the word *‘Perfection.”’ 

Keep the pantry shelves supplied with it, for experience has 
proved that, once tried, it becomes a permanent addition to 
the family menu. 

It is delicious, nutritive and economical. 


Some of the Varieties 


Baked Beans 
Mince Meat 


Vinegars 





Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canaaa 


In using advertisements see page 4 103 








Foods Taste Better 
—when cooked in Vollrath Ware 


The utensils used in cooking have an important effect on the flavor 
and healthfulness of the foods. 


First of all, they must be thoroughly clean and sanitary when the 
foods are placed in them. Even though a vessel may appear clean, 
if the slightest odor remains from previous use, it will affect the 
flavor of the food cooked. 
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Then there is the danger of slight contamination from chemical ac- 
tion between the foods and the material of which the utensil is made. 


3 nl For example, certain fruit acids will attack vessels of bare metai. 
= LI 3 The result is tainted flavor, or even more harmful effects. 
s 4 J, GAMES For sale by department and 
; hardware stores throughout 
the United States. 
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Vollrath Ware protects you against all these difficulties. It is easy 
to keep spotlessly clean and sanitary. And because it is non-por- 
ous, it never absorbs odors. 


The triple coating of pure white enamel on Vollrath Ware is unaf- 
fected by any cooking. It protects you absolutely against all dan- 
gers of chemical action between vessel and food. 


This question of healthful cooking is the most serious one that 
confronts the housewife. Her cooking utensils are one thing she 
should be sure about. 


The booklet, ‘‘How to Select Household Utensils,”’ 
will help you solve your kitchen ware problem. 
We’ll gladly send it to you free upon request. 


THE VOLLRATH CO., Sheboygan, Wisconsir: 


Every article of genuine * 
Vollrath Ware bears this 
blue oval label. 


"Hp. 7 eo 

E Voi rath — 
RY LLRAT . 
*EBOvGaN wiS-Y = 


In using advertisements see page 4 




















HRISTMAS giving is 
simplified by Oving- 
ton’s. The few suggestions 
on this page may help you 
to make up your list. If not, 
a visit to our Fifth Avenue 
Shop, with its hundreds of 
gifts, surely will. 


















1010. This mirror with its stipple 

brown toned carved frame, turning to 

green gold ne xt to the glass, is 12 in. 

wide and 2334 in. long. Price $10.00. 
4 











1005. A piping hot casse- 
role at BS dining table! 
This Pyrex glass covered 
casserole in its heavy hold- 
er has a Dutch silver de- 
1112. Bowl for flowers or 1197. A Sheffield cracker sign. 1qt. $7.50. 

fruit in blue or yellow ir- and cheese dish in pierced : 

idescent glass with stand design, bright finish with 
of black glass. 1214 in. crystal compartment. 10 
dia. $3.50. in. in dia. $5.00. 


1017. This pair of heavy 


i statuary bronze bookends 
Get A Y de? bring the Parthenonright to 
; your table or desk. 414 in. 


high. The price is $4. 00. 




























1067. A child’s feeding set will 
delight the heart of any young- 
ster. White china decorated 
with colored figures represent- 
ing nursery rhymes. 3 pieces, 
a bowl, plate and jug, $3.50. 
3 pieces with mug, $4.50. 












1166. Japanese porce- 

lainlamp and parch- 
ment shade dec- 
orated in black with 
wistaria decorations 
in colors. Stands 
18 in. high, shade 13 
in.dia. Specialat $10. 

















1082. “A pound 
of sweets becomes 
a temptation to 
the eye as well as 
the palatein such 
a crystal candy 
jar as this. $3.50. 















1321. At $12.00 this tea set is an un- 
usual value. The set consists of six tea 
cups and saucers, tea pot, a and 


cream pitcher. Special value, $12.00. 











ee 
47. Moire vel- 
et hand bag, 
‘ i henille tassel, in 
1139. This inexpensive desk set_com- black, navy, 
plete with the pad, calendar, paper knife, brown or taupe. 
roll blotter and inkwell —all in solid ma- 714 in. deep, 7% 
hogany—costs but $7.50, in. wide. $5.00. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue’’ 
312-314 Fifth Avenue New York 
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1136. To help you 
Save coal, get this fire 
set of black iron with 
dull brass handles, 
Contains stand 

shovel, tongs, poker, 
brush, wrench. $12, 
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Evergreen 


(Continued from page 50) 


had known each other a long time. Somehow, 
poor old Frankie Dent and Ed Finch did not 
look so silly now. There must be something 
back of it all, stale and arid as their lives 
might have been, something for each of them, 
fresh and green—evergreen. Evergreen—s some 
strange life principle, making its urge felt in 
pretty young things like Edna Mansfield, in 
plain old girls like herself and Frankie De nt. 

What did girls do who wanted to marry? 
They did their best. That was all there was 
for them to do. To look their best, and act 
their best—in short, to be their best selves, 
Was that such an ignoble aim? 

That whole week Valetta looked her best. 
And it was surprising, even to Valetta, how 
well her best could be. Not but that she had 
always been neat and shipshape. But now 
Valetta proceeded to decorate—a delicate 
plain collar, a sheer cuff, new, straight hairpins, 
and side-combs with their full set of teeth. 

It did not surprise her in the least when 
John Tippet, acting on his Old Lady’s initia- 
tive, invited her to be their Christmas guest. 
This step she had foreseen. It was one night, 
at closing. John walked along with her. He 
said matter-of-factly, “My Old Lady wanted 
that I should ask you to come to Christmas 
dinner.” 

Valetta felt suddenly, recklessly jovous, 
“Well, since it’s she— 

He didn’t even protest. Only his voice, 
when he said ‘‘Good-night,”’sounded curiously 
deep. She was, nevertheless, in a quandary. 
Should she accept and begin to think of John 
Tippet as his Old Lady had thought, and still 
thought, of the Old Gentleman+uncertain as 
all mundane things are? 

But she indulged recklessly in the purchase 
of a new blouse, a soft, dull, ivory silk with 
embroidered fronts, what is known as a “suit 
blouse.” This soft, silk blouse, with a sort 
of life of color, her new pins and combs, her 
one hand-embroidered linen handkerchief, 
were the most decorative features of her attire, 
if one excepted her hair—she had nice hair, a 
great soft wad of it wound almost from crown 
to nape; and her eyes—those tender eyes of 
Valetta that she had to shield with glasses— 
curiously bright now, with a sort of pathetic 
brightness of anticipation; and hercolor, which 
was no longer neutral. 


sige the moment of her entrance into the 

narrow, neat entry, with its transformed, 
braided balustrades, Valetta let herself go. 
She had a chosen feeling—not company—but 
an intimate. The wreath, an endless round, 
the little chime of tissue-paper bells, the 
young Old Gentleman in the oval, beaded 
frame under its holly spray—all had to her a 
sort of knowing quality. It was as though 
they had an appreciation of what they meant 
to her. She had a feeling of importance, as 
of being the central figure. 

It was not strange that Valetta, the neutral- 
hued, should have this curious feeling of im- 
portance at this especial time. A bit of 
Christmas green was at the bottom of it—and 
artificial Christmas green at that, the green in 
the store window. That had led to John 
Tippet’s decoration—the real thing, this time-- 
evergreen. And that had led to her invita- 
tion. Now here she was—and here was he, 
and in the homely shrine of the old oval, 
beaded frame, was the Old Gentleman. And 
across from her was the beaming Old Lady, 
always insisting: 

‘Do have a bit of the white meat, Miss 
Valetta . . . John, help Miss Valetta to more 
potato... Let John give you some more of 
the gravy . . . Pass the olives, John. . . Do 
try the jell, Miss Valetta—it’s green currant— 
our own bushes... Let me fill your cup, 
do—these cups are a size small... John, 
pass the bread . . This pudding recipe has 
been in our family since great-grandmother 
Allen’s time. Have some hot coffee to go 
with it . . . Now you haven’t enough of the 
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Evergreen 


sauce—this sauce is an old family secret, too 
_, John, fill Miss Valetta’s glass . sis 

Afterward, in the wreathed sitting-room 
with the Old Gentleman looking fixedly be- 
yond them, his Old Lady left John and Valetta 
to their own diversions while she scraped the 
plates. She had schemed for these few mo- 
ments for them, just until all was ready for 
Valetta to dry the gold-band dishes. 

Valetta was a little fearful, but she need not 
have been. John was not in the least pre- 
suming, only honestly and conscientiously 
bent upon entertaining her. Of extraneous 
polish except, on occasion, of the store variety, 
John had none. His manners had a sort of 
dull domestic finish eminently reassuring to 
timid folk. He went placidly into the matter 
of the Tippet genealogy, as though to put 
Valetta on a footing of easy familiarity with 
the family. There was a Christmas photo- 
graph of two old men posed rather stiffly in 
ornamental studio chairs like small thrones. 

“This one is Uncle Tom,” said John, ‘and 
this one is Uncle Ed.” It was Uncle Tom and 
Uncle Ed! Valetta felt as though she had 
known them always. 

“They live in Indiana,” John told her. He 
waxed reminiscent. “Used to visit back 
there when I was a shaver. Say, it’d be 
great to go back there—some day—” 

They went back there by the simple ex- 
pedient of harnessing John’s old memories. 


PRESENTLY, when she dared delay no 
longer, his Old Lady called, “‘Ready now!” 
She tied an apron, a decorative, coral- 
sprigged thing, about Valetta. Valetta knew 
from their eyes how well it became her. 

“Now, John,” said his badgering Old Lady, 
“us women want to get our work done up 
without a man under foot. I shouldn’t won- 
der but the stove needed tending.” 

“You'll never know, my dear,” confided his 
Old Lady, “till you get one, what a nuisance 
a man can be. Always in the way.” She 
frisked up her suds. ‘‘And a good thing they 
are. When they ain’t in it, you wish they 
was.” She scrubbed reflectively. “He’s got 
the foolishest notion.” 

Valetta, polishing a gold-band cup, wondered 
whether the foolish notion could be—marriage. 
: “He claims he’ll never leave me to get mar- 
ried.’ 

His Old Lady might have intended it as a 
warning to Valetta not to try any of her arts 
upon him, except that she went right on to 
say: ‘When he has no need to leave me even 
if he should get married! Couldn’t we all 
three live right here?” She fixed Valetta 
beamingly with two gleaming, crystal lenses. 

Valetta almost dropped the cup. It 
sounded so personal. Could John’s Old Lady 
be actually proposing? 

“Some day, I might, you know, have to 
leave him,” said his Old Lady, apologetically. 
“You like this gold-band design, Valetta? 
I always did like a set of gold-band china. 
John, he got me this. Gold-band china, some 
way, just naturally minds me of weddings. 
Always used to be a bride’s first set was gold- 
band... Yes, I always did admire gold- 
band. Seems like it’s sort of symbolic. Don’t 
you think so, Valetta?” 

“Now you speak of it,” said Valetta, in a 
sort of gold and coral haze of happiness, “I do.” 

“T tell John he ought to get married and 
provided for. A man’s a helpless thing alone, 
Valetta. . . Nowaneat, attractive, pleasant- 
spoken girl, not too young and not too old, 
sort of companionable in age. Some says, 
‘Marry young.’ Some says ‘Marry late.’ I 
say, marry companionable, whatever the age 
may be. Don’t you think so, Valetta? 

“Some one he has long known and _ re- 
spected,” went on his Old Lady, beginning on 
the platters and tureens. ‘Old acquaintance 
and mutual respect is like a sort of graveled 
driveway to a happy marriage—better and 
more dignified, to my notion, than the short 
cuts some take. Don’t you think so?” 








To The Women 


Who Decide the Home Tooth Paste 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Note How Teeth Discolor 


Men’s teeth in particular. Note how 
tartar forms. 


Note how children’s teeth decay — 
and perhaps your own—despite the daily 
brushing. Every woman knows that old 
methods of teeth cleaning are inadequate. 
Every dentist knows it. 


The reason lies in that slimy film. 
You feel it with your tongue. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. And 
the tooth brush doesn’t end it. 
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Note the Glitter 


when the film is gone. This 
ten-day test will be a revelation 


That film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It,holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now traced to film. 

Dental science, after years of searching, has found a way to combat film. 
Dental authorities have proved this beyond question. Now the method is 
embodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And we offer to all a 10-Day 
Tube to show every home what it does. 


You Must Remove the Film 


Pepsodent embodies an efficient film combatant. It is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film is albuminous matter. The object of 
Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 

Pepsin must be activated. The usual method is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. So this way long seemed barred. But science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. Five governments have already granted 
patents. Convincing tests show that this method solves the great film 
problem. And it brings a new era in teeth cleaning. 


See for yourself what it does. Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. . Mark the absence of the slimy film. 


See how the teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 
Those results show that film can be combated. The teeth can be pro- 
tected and kept clean. Cut out the coupon now. 


‘PapsadéAt 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, based on activated pepsin, now advised 
for daily use by leading dentists and sold by druggists everywhere. 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 831, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Send the Coupon for 
a 10-Day Tube 


Compare the results with 
the methods you now use, 
for your sake and your 
family’s sake. This film 
question is a vital one. 
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Evergreen 


“Why—I don’t know—but that’s right,” 
said Valetta. 
“Of course it’s right,” maintained his Qlq 


ills Lady. “But even driveways get overgrown 
(il fi 


HTT i HT, 
uu H j in time, if there’s no caretakers. W ell, my 
( tt | dear, that’s all, and what a color it’s given 
il ; NU) you!” 
Ra \= ® h Valetta divested herself of the coral apron, 
uy { lig but the color remained. She was not accus- 
Sy tomed to proposals, even by proxy. 
q \n Afterward the three of them drew up com- 
0 init | panionably in the room with the wreath, under 
the fixed regard of the Old Gentleman. Jt 
was all very cosy, intimate, almost prophetic, 





ra TIN Suddenly there came a trer mendous clatter 
q] \ at the entry door. It opened wide to admit 
| Nt a figure of such superlative youth and love- 
liness as to make Valetta feel instantly her 
old, neutral-hued self. She got a confused 
impression of green cloth and dark fur with 
red berries pinned on, cheeks curved and 
colored like petals, a gay mouth, big eves that 
looked golden and green and black, colorful as 
gems, and a voice that chimed instead of 
talked. Instantly this stranger, who scemed 
“i stranger, held the center of the stage, 
Valetta, supplanted, feeling her years and her 
tender eyes, could only look on, dully. 
“Vou!” cried John. 
“Beryl!” ejaculated his Old Lady. 


OHN’S Old Lady achieved the introduction 

flustratedly, “Miss Stone, meet Miss 
Gatty.” 

“Pleased t’ meet yu, I’m sure!” 

Miss Gatty ducked her gay little head in 
Valetta’s direction. Now her eyes looked 
golden, now black, now a translucent, grayish 
green-gold for laughter, black for banter, and 
green for a charming, cool insolence of im- 
portance. 


sge)| = T WAT E FR $ [. 2 & She called John “Neighbor,” and his Old 


Lady “Mumsie.” And each new effrontery 


we E POW D E. Fe 50 ¢ ie par = + npn: — “i a Jean 
Ss at sult Diouse 

[> @) J G E 1) ¢ ) pic one ‘cote? an embroidered sul yuse 

bs H d li k 4 fi Ss N £ r} ~" ? 

TALC 25¢ WA ow do you like my new furs, eig ra 


Dad gave them to me for Christmas. 
KO like this hat though, do you?” (The hat was 
; re) : distracting, and she knew it. And so did 
e Valetta.) 
ith “And how have you all been? Still keeping 
if books in that old glass cage, Miss Stone? 
Preferred abo Ve a dZ Oo the os ¥ My, I should think you’d be tired—seems like 
perfect ages! Well, I’m going right along 
teaching. Nobody seems to ask me to quit.” 
(Eyes very soft and black.) 
“What a fool I’ve been,” thought Valetta, 
“to let myself go!” 
‘Remember when we lived over on Twenty- 
fifth Street, Mumsie—just across the alley? 
You and mother were always exchanging 
baking. Those rolls of yours! Makes my 
mouth water to think of them! What did you 
keep staring at me that way for, Neighbor?’, 
“He never meant a thing!” thought Val- 
etta. “Neither of them did! They were sorry 
for poor old me. They were just being kind.” 
“T told the folks I wouldn’t be long. I've 
got two weeks, thank fortune—two weeks to 
| draw a free breath in! Yes, I’ll run in often, 
nll VN { when you least expect me!” (Eyes golden.) 
/ THE “T must go, too,” said Valetta, rising. 
John’s Old Lady fluttered deprecatingly. 
“Why—lI’d hoped—” 
“I really think I must,” persisted Valetta 


° | ff i j yo Bit? _ New : “T can’t tell you how I’ve enjoy ed my il. 
il i Zaill ; ps ; eof Thank you both. It was good of you to think 
| zit = LAS WS 2 of me.” ‘What a fool they’d think me if hey 
. knew!” 


“aml il Za Fi 
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Hy } i e Sail HA Se i i There was snow in the air. Already the street 
Hi in I Ta AVY lamps were lighted. They burned with a 
a at U LU as i foggy radiance. All Valetta’s perspective was 
now dim and foggy. But one thing she sa : 

clearly. Beryl was not in love, but she ha: 
the instinct for love. She was ready to mate, 
and there was that wonderful plumage of hers 
“Beside her I’m nothing but—an—old— 


tests, found herself safely out and away. 


cM WA ie ~~ : a 1p NEE Valetta, overriding John’s Old Lady’s pro- 














STEINWAY 


ISZT, greatest of all pianists, preferred the Steinway. Wagner, 
Berlioz, Rubinstein and a host of master-musicians esteemed 
it more highly than any other instrument. It is these traditions 
that have inspired Steinway achievement and raised this piano to 
its artistic pre-eminence which is today recognized 
throughout the world. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Living up to Their Playclothes 


HILDREN will take a pride in keeping a 

good looking suit clean—and, besides, a good 
looking suit always stays clean longer than a faded 
and ill-fitting one. 


“Bread Winner’ Play Clothes have all the smart- 
ness and neatness which comes from expert design- 
ing, plus sturdiness, due to the fact that they are 
made of the very best tested materials. The fin- 
ish throughout is exacting, knowing full well that 
each garment is going to have to stand the strain 
of vigorous play on the buttons, buttonholes, arm 
holes, seams, bands, etc. 


You'll find this label in each garment—ii guar- 
antees you quality— 


“Bread Winner” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Childrens Play Clothes 


LOOK WELL, WEAR WELL, WASH WELL 


For tiny tots in creepers up to boys of eight and 
girls of six. 


Let us send you a copy of ‘* Winnie’s Way,” a 
booklet of new designs which tells how one modern 
mother solved her children’s playclothes problem 
and saved herself much time and labor. We'll also 
be glad to send you the name of the dealer in your 
town, for we want you to go see “Bread Winner” 
Play Clothes, to note the quality,—yes, and the 
moderate prices. 


The O. L. Hinds Company 


168 St. Paul St., Burlington, Vt. 
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Evergreen 


hen!” thought Valetta. “Silly!” But she 
didn’t feel silly. She felt tragic. 

She meant to take a very rigid accounting 
of herself. She had let herself go. Now she 
would pay. She lit the gas beside her dresser 
and then she surveyed herself appraisingly” 
She examined herself as one examines second- 
hand furniture, for its defects. There were 
her tender eyes,—and those chameleon eyes of 
Beryl’s! There was her neutral skin—against 
Beryl’s red and white. 

She got no further. She flung herself across 
her bed, ruthlessly rumpling the embroidered 
silken fronts of the suit blouse. Her new 
combs clattered down upon the floor. The 
new pins slid out. Her hair streamed softly, 
kindly, down over her weeping face. Love is 
hard to old girls. 


A KNOCK brought her up standing. Her 
landlady peered in. 

“My, how long your hair is, Miss Stone! 
You’d better get your picture taken, to adver- 
tise some’hair tonic. ’Twould pay you. Say, 
I thought I heard you come in, and I wondered 
if you’d mind tending house a little while— 
half hour or so—while I run over to my sister’s, 
in case any one should come.” 

“Certainly,” said Valetta. 

“T got plenty room for transients—so many 
away for the vacation. Well, I’ll run along— 
and much obliged, I’m sure!” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Valetta. 

. Of course, everything was all wrong, but 
there are decencies of reserve. Valetta wound 
up her one beauty, adjusted her blouse and 
twisted skirt, and then the bell rang. 

She dashed a wet towel across her face—she 
didn’t dare to look in the mirror—and went 
down. 

John Tippet stepped in. He gave Valetta one 
comprehending look that took in her whole, 
twisted appearance, the wet, red slap of the 
towel, the drained cheeks, the tender rimmed 
eyes. 

“Thank God!” said John Tippet. And 
then he took Valetta by the shoulders and 
shook her. ‘What did you mean by it—run- 
ning away—and freezing up—and playing off? 
My Old Lady’s all upset. I just believe you do!” 

“Do what?” chattered Valetta between 
shakes. 

“Want me!” 

Valetta would indignantly have denied it, 
but it was true. She wanted somebody— 
something—something that had grown out of 
the poor, arid soil of her life as the fir grows 
out of its bare, rocky ledge. Instinct, nature, 
birthright—what you will—something that 
persists in growing greenly in every woman’s 
heart—longing for love. 

She wanted love, and who was there but 
John to give it to her? She wanted love—and 
she wanted John—and John’s Old Lady—and 
the dear, neat, narrow treadmill of life in 
John’s dear, neat, narrow frame house. 

“Say it!’ commanded John with a shake. 

“T do!’ faltered Valetta. 

“Do what?” 

“Want you!” 

“What else?” 

Valetta didn’t tell him that in so many 
words. But he looked into her tender eyes and 
knew, and didn’t shake her any more. 

Then she remembered Beryl, poor, pretty 
little girl, tired of teaching. Some day her 
turn would come, too. She tried to say some- 
thing of it all to John. 

“Oh, Beryl’s a nice kid—natural born flirt. 
Don’t you worry. She’ll get hers—her man, 
I mean! Maybe you think it’s bold of 
me, Valetta, so all-of-a-sudden like—but it’s 
been sort of coming on, Valetta, for longer’n 
I guess either of us knows. Same old story, 
Valetta. But say, ain’t it sweet!” 

“Same old Christmas,” said Valetta, “but 
ain’t it dear!” 

“Them kind of things don’t, to say, grow 
|old,” stated John out of a simplicity of con- 
lviction. ‘‘They’re evergreen.” 
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The Tie that Binds 


(Continued from page 61) 


some pretty awnings on hit, an’ hit looks good 
tohim. But does dat man jes drap in an’ buy 
de house widout makin’ no inquiries as to 
whedder hit’s a good, serviceable house dat’s 
got a sound roof an’ chimneys dat don’t smoke, 
an’ whedder de title is good, an’ ef dere’s any 
mortgages on hit? 

“Nawm, dat he don’t! You don’t see no 
man riskin’ fo’ hundred good plunks on buyin’ 
a house widout gittin’ a carpenter to inspect 
hit, an’ a lawyer to look into de title. Yit ef 
de house would turn out a bad bargain, de 
mos’ dat de man could lose would be a little 
money dat he could make back agin. 

“But when a man goes to git married, he’ll 
pick out a gal becaze she’s a good-looker an’ 
is got a willowy figger, an’ he won’t take de 
trouble to find out whedder she’s a good free- 
hand cook or will pizen him wid de vittals she 
sets befo’ him. Nor will he prognosticate into 
de kind of a temper she’s got, an’ know befo’ 
he gits her whedder she’s dat soft-spoken dat 
butter won’t melt in her mouth, or is got a 
tongue dat’s pickled in vinegar. He don’t 
even ax ef she’s got any kind of lien on her 
past dat somebody’s gwine to bob up some 
day an’ collect.” 

“Dat’s de gospel!” sclaims I, “I reckon I is 
done shed a barrel of tears, weepin’ on de 
breasts of dem ladies whut is done got married 
to puffect strangers an’ den found out dat dey 
was "bout de No. sth wife an’ dat dem stran- 
gers had interestin’ famblies scattered aroun’ 
over different parts of de country. An’ yit 
dere wasn’t a single one of dem women whut 
couldn’t have found out ’bout whut sort of a 
man she was tyin’ up wid ef she had been fo’- 
handed enough to send a postal card to de 
place whar de man said he come from.” 


“AP furdermo’,” Ike goes on, “when a man 

pays twenty dollars for a dog, he looks in- 
toits pedigree. He wants to know whut sort of 
blood hit’s got, an’ whut dat blood is liable to 
make hit do, an’ whut sort of traits hit’s lakly 
to develop, but when he goes to git married, 
you don’t see him sittin’ down ponderin’ over 
de question of de kind of blood dat he’s a 
wishin’ on his chillun. 

“Nawm. He don’t dig back into a gal’s 
pedigree an’ see ef dere’s diseased blood an’ 
crazy blood, or ef dere’s a lot of her folks dat’s 
been too familious wid de insides of jails, or 
dat has been bawn wid a hankerin’ for liquor 
Yassum, folks is a lot mo’ particler ’bout de 
kind of blood deir dogs is got dan dey is ’bout 
de kind deir chillun gits. 

“Ef a man was gwine into partnership wid 
anodder man for five yeahs,” pursues Ike 
“he’d go over dat man’s record wid a fine- 
toothed comb. He’d find out ef he was in- 
dustrious, or de kind of a man dat is bawn too 
tired to wuk an’ shies at a job lak a narvious 
horse does at a piece of paper. He’d find out 
ef dat man was honest, or ef he was de kind 
dat is apt to monkey wid de cash drawer, an’ 
he’d find out ef dat man was de sort you could 
depend on to stick to you through thick an’ 
thin an’ stand by you shoulder to shoulder 
when de hard sleddin’ come, or whedder he was 
a quitter dat would h’ist his ombrella, an’ beat 
hit, de fust rainy spell. 

“But did you ever heah of a man gittin’ out 
his lantern, an’ searchin’ into de character of 
de woman dat he was gwine to make a life 
contract wid? Nawm. When a fellow goes a 
courtin’ an’ sets up an’ holds a gal’s hand for 
fo’ hours at a stretch, he ain’t got de probus- 
ness even to look an’ see whedder her hands is 
got corns on ’em from being acquainted wid de 
broom an’ de gas range an’ de wash-tub, or 
whedder dey is dat soft dat dey shows she’s 
done set up an’ manicured ’em while her ole 
ma wrastled wid de pots an’ pans. 

“Neither does he try to find out whedder 
she’s one of dese heah women whut’s on de 
make, an’ whut thinks dat woman’s wuk is 
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Prin¢ine 
PurePhosphate Baking Powder 


With this new-fashioned baking powder you can mix sufficient dough 
at one time for two meals. Use 
half the dough for the evening 
meal, and put the other half in 
the refrigerator for breakfast bis- 
cuits. The breakfast biscuit will 
be just as light and delicious as 
the evening ones, because Miss 
Princine rises in the oven, and 
heat is required to develop its 
full leavening strength. 

Try this ideal new baking pow- 
der today. 

At your grocer’s 

In the handy-handled cups: 
1 lb. net weight, - - - 35c. 
1-2 ib. net weight, . - 20c. 


In handy-handled pails 
2 1-2 Ibs. 75c. 5 Ibs. $1.50 
If your grocer can’t supply you, send 
35c. for trial 1 Ib. cup of Miss Princine, 
to go parcel post, prepaid, and kindly clip 
and hand to him the following note: 
NOTE TO RETAIL DEALERS:—If 
your wholesaler can’t supply you 
with Miss Princine Baking Powder, 
write direct to us for information. 


a Se 
The Southern Manufacturing Co. 


Richmond, Va. 















Miss Princine Sweet Potato Biscuit 













1 cup mashed boiled swect potatoes 

2 tablespoons melted shortening 

1 well-beaten egg 
% (about) cup milk 

3 cups flour 

3 teaspoons MISS PRINCINE Bak- 

ing Powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons sugar 































Mix potatoes, melted shortening, beaten 
egg and % cup milk in bow! until potatoes 
become thin batter. Sift together twice 
flour, Baking Powder, salt and sugar and 
add gradually to potato batter with addi- 
tional milk, mixing with kitchen spoon 
until soft spongy dough is formed. . Thea 
roll out one inch thick on floured board, 
cut with biscuit cutter and bake ten to 
fifteen minutes in hot oven. 
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ELASTIC ANT 


UNDERWEAR 


GUARANTEE—We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


Boys Winter Union. Suits 
that repay the confidence 
Mothers put into them! 


Such warmth, such comfort, such wear, such workmanship 
never has been put into a Boys Winter Union Suit at the price! 

Go to your dealers at once and prove to your own Satisfaction 
that Hanes Union Suits for Boys exceed in real worth the best 
we say about them. We have never seen their like anywhere 
near the price! 


What we put into Hanes comes 
to you in extra wear! 


If you saw the Hanes Union Suits for Boys made in the Hanes 
Plants—from the raw cotton to the finished suit—you would 
realize that it is what we put into these garments that gives to 
your boy the extra service and gives to you the extra satisfaction 
and extra economy! 

Hanes Union Suits are wonderfully warm and fleecy, plus their 
guaranteed features shown in the diagram circles above:—un- 
breakable seams; tailored collarette that cannot gap: shape holdirg 
elastic shoulders; closed crotch that stays closed; pearl buttons 
sewed on to stay! buttonholes that will not stretch and that last 
the life of the garment; reinforcement at every strain point! Alto- 
gether, value that never has been equalled near the price! 


Ideal Underwear for Men 


Hanes Union Suits and Shirts and Drawers for men are as un- 
usual in extra quality, extra workmanship, extra comfort and 
extra wear as Hanes Boys Union Suits. They are made to out- 
live our guarantee. Hanes is standard throughout America! 

If your dealer can't supply you, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 
WARNING TO THE TRADE—Any garment offered as 


Hanes is a substitute unless it bears the ‘‘Hanes’’ label. 
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The Tie that Binds 


wukin’ man, an’ dat all dat a husban’ is good 
for is to be a meal ticket. Nor does he sort of 
cast his mind over de things dat he’s done 
heard her promulgate, an’ try to see how dey 
squares wid de truth, an’ whedder she’s 
veracious Jane or twin sister to Saphiry. 

“‘An’ den when he gits married an’ finds out 
dat he’s done united in de holy bonds of wed- 
lock wid a lady whut gits up in de night an’ 
goes through his clothes, an’ dat ain’t on 
speakin’ terms wid de truth, an’ dat when hard 
times come packs her carpet bag an’ goes back 
to her mother or off wid some odder n.an whut’s 
got mo’ money dan he has, why de man lets 
out an awful holler dat he’s done been tooken 
in by a designin’ female. 

“But he ain’t got nobody to blame but his- 
self, becaze dere’s mighty little ’bout any 
woman, or any man, dat we can’t find out ef 
we wants to. Don’t nobody live to deyselves, 
’n’ we ain’t got de gineral public fooled much 
about ourselves. Dey’s got our number, an’ 


| whut neighbors don’t know ’bout us, an’ ain’t 


willin’ to tell anybody dat’ll listen to hit, ain’t 
wuth speakin’ ’bout. 

“Dat’s whut makes me say whut I do, dat et 
we’d be as judgmatical in gittin’ married as we 
is in ev’y little common ev’yday thing we do, 
we’d take de gamble out of matermony an’ 
make hit a sho thing.” ; 

“Now you are talkin’!”’ spons I, “ef hit took 
time, an’ money, an’ alawyer to git a marriage 
license lak hit does to git a divorsch, divorsch 
lawyers would starve to death. Dat’s why I’s 
glad ev’y time I heahs dat de law has put up 
a new foolproof wall aroun’ de marriage license 
bureau.” 

“Ef dey makes hit too foolproof, nobody 
won’t climb over, I’s afeard,” says Ike. 


Household Engineering 
(Continued from page 23) 


I can manage the entire wash in the time I now 
spend washing by hand the various articles 


; too delicate for the commercial laundry. By 


doing my own work I am sure of considerable 
saving in grocery, light, and heat bills, As we 
are very fond of entertaining, I think I ap- 
preciate a maid when we have guests more than 
any other time, but as the coming of our inti- 
mate friends for dinner is never anything but 
a pleasure, I can still enjoy that feature, de- 
pending on hotels and clubs for more formal 
entertainment for the next few years, until my 
small daughters grow old enough to assist me.” 

Here is a message from Brooklyn, New 
York: ‘For the past two years I have done all 
my own work, and it takes me nearly all my 
time, but I am always able to plan so as to 
have some part of every day for reading or 
some other form of relaxation. There are two 
adults and three children in my family. The 
children’s help is merely nominal. Ihave kept 
house since I was sixteen years old, first, quite 
a large establishment for my father, and since 
my marriage with from four to six servants 
But I can truthfully say that I have never had 
such peace and freedom from care and worry 
as in the last two years, with none atall. Nor 
has my house been so perfectly kept. I take 
great pride in keeping it clean and attractive, 
and it is in all respects run as it was when I 
had plenty of servants save that I have had 
all carpets and large rugs taken up and use 
only small rugs which my small son can take 
to the porch and shake. My home in the 
country is large but conveniently adapted to 
make housekeeping easy. In the winter I 
live in a fairly modern apartment. I have a 
garden which we manage ourselves. Were it 
not that I am constantly canning and pre- 
serving, I could have more leisure time. I 
make all the clothes for my nine-year-old 
daughter and myself and do the mending and 
darning for my husband and two sons. Be- 
sides this I write for publication, keep careful 
household accounts, and have a large cor- 
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LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Listerine is a saturated solution of 
boric acid; this substance, being 
non-volatile, remains on the surface 
to which Listerine has been applied 
after the liquid portions, contain- 
ing volatile oils and essences, have 
evaporated; thus affording pro- 
longed antiseptic protection without 
irritating the tissues or interfering 
with the natural healing processes. 


The plate below represents the 
non-volatile contents of a bottle of 
Listerine as disclosed by evapora- 
tion, showing the extent of crystal- 
lization and thus explaining why 
Listerine is so successful as an 
antiseptic application and dressing 


for wounds. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 


LISTERINE 


tc =] 
PEAMBER?™ 


PRARMACAL COMPANY 
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Household Engineering 


respondence. I sew for the poor one afternoon 
of every week during the winter. I find the 
best way to accomplish much is to conserve 
every minute of time, to rise early and to go 
to bed late—we really sleep too much—and to 
work calmly and quietly through the day, do- 
ing each moment what seems of next greatest 
importance without flurry, hurry, or worry.” 





HERE is an interesting outline from Missis- 
sippl. I am going to take exception to her 
statement that she is “stumbling along.” 
The wisdom of her decision as to the essentials 
|is too obvious to need comment. 
“Domestic science was not a part of the 
school course when I was in school, and I do 
not know anything about budgets, nor— 
don’t tell on me!—calories. All I can do is to 
stumble along in my own stupid way and wish 
I had more sense. All of these practical 
things I have taught myself since help grew 
scarce. My little girl, however, wants already 
to be a domestic science expert, and I am try- 
ing to teach beth the children to do things in a 
systematic way and grow up accustomed to 
work. My small boy takes care of his own 
room, and makes beds, and dusts, the same as 
his sister. Some woman will thank me some 
day, I hope! I never could see why boys 
should not care for their own things as well as 
girls. As to those same girls, there would be 
more happy marriages if girls were taught when 
they were little the value of money and how to 
manage a given amount intelligently. Being 
| married 7s more of a profession than any other 
line, because there are so many things a wife and 
mother has to do and do well, while a business 
woman can Specialize in one thing. Ido all my 
housework and wash the clothes we wear. 
The flat work goes to the laundry. 





| Machinery Counts 
I WASH dishes only once a day, usually while 
getting dinner, which my husband and I 
| have at two, witha light supper at about eight- 
thirty. The children have their luncheon at 
school at twelve, so it is necessary for me to 
have a substantial supper for them at six. I 
have no hard and fast rules about when to do 
certain work, so find it hard to be definite. I 
| have asystem, but it is so elastic it would not 
suit most of you. My afternoons are neces- 
sarily so cut up that I usually stay at home. 
Besides the inconveniently close meals there 
are lessons to be heard, and the children want 
to play in and out of the house. Whatever 
housework I do is done in the morning. My 
heaviest cleaning I do on rainy days. The 
washing is usually finished by ten, and I put 
away everything that can possibly be worn 
without ironing. The starched clothes I doa 
few at a time when convenient. I have an 
electric washing-machine, dish washer, and 
vacuum cleaner, and expect to have a mangle; 
then I shall do all the washing. There are 
| two adults and two children of nine and eleven 
|in the family. Yes, indeed, they help wonder- 
| fully, though it’s good for them; also I pay them 
| for their work. Ican’t tell exactly how muchI 
| have saved in doing my own work. The in- 
crease in the price of food in the two years I 
| have had no cook makes my bills for grocery 
about what they were when I had help, but 
immediately after she left—and I had this par- 
ticular woman over three years—I kept house 
on about half. That was partly due to the fact 
that we had simpler meals, but we were fully 
as well fed. I figure I save from one-third to 
| one-half on my bills through doing my own 
| cooking. Figuring at the cost for wages at 
that time—and they have increased, of course 
—I have saved $374 in two years. Most of 
| that has gone into machinery and conveniences 
| for the house, and I am satisfied with the ex- 
change. If a woman is strong and well, it is 
all right to do her own work, but even with 
| machinery it takes time and more or less 
| strength.” 
And may not the INstiTUTE add, “brains, 
| as well’? 
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Queen Santa Claus 


(Continued from page 16) 


the queen’s coming had reached its struggling 

ulation, five hundred of whom were being 
ed daily by the American Red Cross. When 
the big touring car reached the hamlet, a bower 
of leaves and flowers had been formed in the 
canteen yard. Once more the peasants, their 
costumes no longer gay with embroideries but 
sadly worn and faded, crowded forward to see 
their queen, to kiss her hand. Children, flowers 
in their arms, offered them reverently. Old 
men, bent and twisted, women with feeble steps, 
struggled to touch even the gay hem of their 
queen’s peasant costume. Marie, bestowing 
kind words and smiles everywhere, took her 
Jace between the piles of clothing which were 
tobedistributed. Withevery garment that she 
handed out there was a friendly word, a sym- 
pathetic question. Each article became a per- 
sonal gift from her. 

It was near the end of the distribution, which 
the queen made alone, that an unforgettable 
incident was etched upon our memories. An 
old woman, sick, miserable, her clothing in 
rags, shambled unsteadily forward. Her tired 
old eyes were dimmed with tears; her emaciated 
body was bent with disease. She wasa woman 
robbed of all the dignity of age. Pellagra, too, 
had claimed her, and she pulled back her rags 
and showed the queen the ugly marks of disease 
upon her body. The two—both in peasants’ 
clothes, the one lovely to look upon, the other 
as unlovely an object as ever asked for sympa- 
thy—faced each other for a brief moment. 
Then some one tried to pull the old woman 
away. Instantly Marie stepped forward and 
drew the old woman, repulsive, ill, toward her. 

“Majesty!” There was a deeper and newer 
meaning in the word as it fell from the peasant 
woman’s lips. She told a story of misery and of 
want, of a son, her sole support, dead, fighting 
for Rumania. “TI have nothing but this, Majes- 
ty,” she said, pulling from beneath her skirt a 
soldier’s cap. “TI have brought it to you!” 

A battered old soldier’s cap—a gift fitting 
for a queen, indeed! A boy of fourteen 
laughed. Surely the old woman was mad. 








































A Daughter of Destiny 


GAIN, Queen Marieleaned forward and drew 
*“ theold woman to her. The aged head rested 
against the gay blouse of the queen, whose arm 
was about her. The queen took the battered 
cap as though it were the most priceless gift 
she had ever received. She talked to the wo- 
man of her boy and of her country, then gave 
her back the cap to keep as a memory of him 
and of herself. She then placed a huge bundle 
of clothing and food in the arms of the peasant 
woman, and dismissed her with a smile. 

“Your Majesty,” I asked, as the queen look- 

ed with thoughtful eyes after the retreating 
figure of the old woman, “are you never 
ulraid?”’ 
_My question was prompted by the expe- 
nences of previous days when J had seen her in 
typhus hospitals, moving among the sick, 
stroking their hot foreheads, giving them her 
and to kiss, comforting them with quick sym- 
pathy, as the rest of us, skirts drawn high. 
looked carefully about for fear of contact. 1 
had seen her, too, mingling in crowds of 
vretched creatures in their vermin-filled rags, 
receiving upon her hands impassioned kisses 
‘rom lips which could bring only a feeling of 
revulsion to a less brave soul. 

Queen Marie smiled. ‘Really, I do not 

know what fearis,’shesaid. “As for infection 
and contagion, I feel that Destiny may not 
want me to die. Iam not a fatalist, but if it 
ismy hour to go,—well, I must meet it. But I 
am never afraid.” 
For those who have seen the effects of the 
baffling psychology of fear, the courage of 
(Queen Marie is an inspiring thing. She stands 
lorth as a triumphant example of what nega- 
ion of fear really means. 

It is the woman element that makes Queen 
Marie stand out as a fine figure in modern 
history. For she, a queen, whose ancestry 











































= My Clothes 


This Season 


slipped into my new blue one-piece dress 
when the door bell rang and whoshould it 
be but Janet Burson andafriend. Janet used to 
live next door, but they moved to the country 
last summer and I hadn’t seen herinsix months. 
Maybe it was because we used to go on all 
our clothes-buying expeditions together, but, 
anyway, the first thing Janet exclaimed was: 
“Oh! Marion, tell me, where in the world did 
you get that stunning dress?”’ 

“Pll give you three guesses,’’ I said, and 
I fairly bubbled with joy when she named the 
three most expensive shops in town. 

‘“‘Wrong—every time,’’ I announced, “‘I 
made it myself !’? 

“But Marion!’? she fairly gasped, ‘‘made 
it yourse/f—how—when—where did you ever 
learn? You never used to sew a stitch!’’ 

*‘I_ know I didn’t, but I made this dress, 
just the same, and so many other things that 
I have more clothes than I have ever had be- 
fore—and if you please, my bank book shows 
deposits of $100 representing what I saved on 

| my clothes this season.”’ 


" aesek tees after lunch I had just 


*“Well, tell me this minute how you did it.”’ 

So I went to the closet and came back with 
an armful of dainty things that fairly made 
Janet stare in wide-eyed astonishment. 

“To begin with,” I said, “‘this dress I have 
on is an exact reproduction of an exclusive 
model I saw in a shop window marked $65. 
It cost me exactly $18.50 for the materials and 
they are really of better quality. Here's a little 
crepe satin petticoat that would have cost at 
least $10 in any shop. I paid for the materials 
just $4.20. And here’s a tailored dress that 
Jack says is the prettiest thing I ever wore. 
I copied it from a fashion magazine and ma- 
terials, braid and everything cost $16.25. 

“Then I have made two house dresses, four 
aprons, a crepe de chine petticoat and lingeri« 
that I saved altogether more than $25 on. Be- 
side, I’ve made three school dresses for Betty 
and all her little undergarments, Oh, Jack 
wouldn’t believe I could do it, but when I 
handed him my bank book showing what I’d 
saved on clothes in three months, he said, 
‘Marion, you’re a wonder! You’ve never 
had such clothes—and to have them for /ess 
than you ever spent before. Well, I guess I’ll 
quit worrying about the high cost of living.’ ”’ 

“But you haven’t told me yet,’ insisted 
Janet, ‘‘where you learned.” 

**Well, about four months ago I read ina 
magazine about an institute of domestic arts 
and sciences that had developed a wonderful 
new plan of teaching dressmaking and milli- 
nery by which you could learn right at home in 
leisure time. That was a new idea to me but 

| I began to think how much it would mean if 
I could make my own clothes, so I wrote to 
them. ‘They sent me the most interesting book 
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that told all about their courses, and explained 
just exactly how you could learn every step in 
dressmaking or millinery even though you had 
had no experience whatever. Why, think, 
Janet, more than 30,000 women and girls have 
already learned to make their own clothes by 
this new plan. You see it doesn’t make the 
slightest difference where you live. There are 
members of the Institute in the big cities, in 
small towns and in the country, all learning 
with the same success as if they were together 
ina classroom ! 

*“Well, I joined the Institute, and when my 
first lesson came I saw at once why it is so easy 
to learn. Every step is explained so clearly 
that even little Betty could understand it. 
And there are hundreds and hundreds of ac- 
tual photographs that show just exactly what 
to do. Once I began studying, it was so 
fascinating that I wanted to spend every spare 
minute on my lessons. You see, the delight- 
ful part of it is that almost at once you start 
making actual garments. 

**I didn’t think about it at first, but after a 
bit I realized that in learning to make my own 
clothes I was also learning something that I 
could turn to profit if I ever wanted to, or if— 
by any chance—I should ever be left to make 
my own way. Since then I have found that 
hundreds of women and girls have taken up 
dressmaking or millinery as a business—as a 
result of these courses. Many of them have 
shops of their own and splendid incomes. 

“I’ve nearly completed my dressmaking 
course now, and I’m going to take up milli- 
nery next. I can make my own hats then for 
a fourth of what they cost in a shop—”’ 

But Janet broke in right there, ‘‘Marion, 
this the most wonderful thing I ever heard 
of. Tell me where to write, so I can find 
out all about it myself.” 

So I told her that if she would send to the 
Woman’s Institute, Dept. 8-Z, Scranton, Pa., 
they would send her without cost or obligation 
full information about the Institute. 

And if you, my dear reader, would like to 
know how you can easily have more and pret- 
tier clothes this season and save at least $100 
as I did, Isuggest that you too, write promptly 
or, better yet, send the coupon below. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-Z, Scranton, Penna. 
Please tell me how I can learn at home th 
subject marked X. 
0 Millinery 


(C) Home Dressmaking 
(-D Cooking 


Professional Dressmaking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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**Everywhere I go to work 
I get a double smile of 
oreeting—one for myself 
and one for the 
Brothers’ label on the 
finishes I use. Seems 


Berry 


as though every- 
body looked on 
that label as an old 
friend.”’ 


Generations of home- 
builders and home- 
lovers know Berry 
Brothers’ scientific 
finishes. 


Ask your dealer about 
Liquid Granite Floor 
Varnish, Luxeberry 
White Enamel, Luxe- 
berry Wood Finish, 
Luxeberry Wall Fin- 
ishes, Luxeberry Spar 
Varnish and Berrycraft. 


Write us for a free copy of our 
book “‘Beautiful Homes,’’ 


handsomely illustrated in coior 





arnishes and Paint Specialties 


(sg) Walkerville, Ontario 





Queen Santa Claus 


reaches back to the great houses of history, og. 
lieves that it is a far nobler thing to be a true 
woman than to be a queen. Yet her sense of 
noblesse oblige is strong. “Indeed, a great 
queen must be a great woman,” she said force. 
fully. “If war has broadened my vision, if the 
sufferings of Rumania have developed me into 
an understanding woman, then I am more than 
ever convinced that Destiny foreordained that 
I should be queen of Rumania.” 

Rumania is a land which will always be 
associated with the name of Carmen Sylva 
(Queen Elizabeth). Curtea de Arges, with its 
world-famed Byzantine church standing jewel. 
like in the royal grounds, is the place where 
Queen Elizabeth and King Carol are buried. 
Toward Curtea de Arges, as toward a shrine 
Queen Marie motored that day. ; 

Few visions of Queen Marie of Rumania are 
more indelibly impressed upon my memory 
than the picture she made kneeling at the 
tombs of Queen Elizabeth and King Carol, 
The two priests in their richly embroidered gar- 
ments, intoning the mass for the dead, the 
golden and colored arabesques of arch and 
dome, the profile of the queen against the 
floral background of the tombs, her own gor- 
geously embroidered blouse and skirt, the in- 
cense rising in the Byzantine setting, brought 
the beauty of Rumania’s queen into vivid relief. 

Tea-time found us in the quaint hamlet of 
Corbeni, one of the most interesting villages of 
the Carpathians. Its people are thrifty and 
frugal. The peasant costumes are more color- 
ful, the blouses and skirts of the women are 
more ornately bespangled and embroidered, 
the trousers of the men a bit more decorative 
in lace trimming, than in other villages. 

When five hundred mothers and children, 
old men and boys, old women and young, had 
been sent away content, Queen Marie asked to 
see the work of the peasant girls. Bright 
blouses and skirts—the few that remained— 
were brought forth. The favored damsel who 
had her skirt and blouse purchased by the 
queen was immediately elevated in prestige 
over the entire village. 

“And now,” announced the queen, “we will 
have tea in the old churchyard of St. George. 
That is a spot, with its old Byzantine church, 
which will make you understand the rural 
charm of Rumania.” 


A Medieval Picture 


BETW. EEN the rows of peasants we walked 
to the churchyard, the queen stopping to 
listen to the timidly whispered requests of old 
men and women who begged just a word with 
her. Through a narrow, shady lane, over step- 
ping-stones, across @ mountain stream, Queen 
Marie led the way, followed by her footmen 
with the tea-baskets. A huge oak-tree spread 
its branches over the old benches in the yard, 
toward the church portico through whose 
Byzantine columns remnants of ancient fres- 
coes, representing the naive, primitive con- 
ception of the Inferno, were dimly seen. 

No setting for a medieval picture could have 
been more colorful, as Queen Marie, the white 
folds of her veiled turban falling over the blue 
and gold and yellow embroidery of her blouse, 
the green and blue and red of her skirt, sat on 
the low bench under the spreading tree. It 
was like a picture of a feudal princess granting 
favors to her vassals, as the peasants, their 
picturesque costumes reminiscent of bygone 
centuries, approached the beautiful sovereign. 
The real spirit of the Middle Ages crept over 
the picture, when an aged peasant, led by his 
little grandson came hesitatingly forward. 

“Majesty,” he murmured, bending low, 
“may I speak? Iamold. I have nothing i 
the world but this grandchild. My sons are 
dead, my farm is devastated. Have pity! 

From beneath a sheathed dagger hanging at 
the queen’s jeweled belt she took a silken 
purse,—like a princess of olden times,—and 
handed it to the peasant. “The pity of it all! 
she said. ‘How I long to help them, every one 
individually. You can understand, can’t you, 
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US Queen Santa Claus 


how one’s affections are touched by the friendly 
confidence of the people? But my work is to 
help them help themselves. Something con- 


tory, oe 
De a true 
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OOD always seems to taste better when fried in 
a “Wear-Ever” Aluminum Fry Pan because 
“Wear-Ever” is so bright and clean. 


Turn flame to usual height at first. When pan 


is thoroughly heated, reduce’ flame one-third to 
one-half. Save-fuel! 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


are seen in homes where the same pride is taken in 
the quality and appearance of the kitchen equipment 
as in the other furnishings of the home. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Look for the ‘Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom 
of each utensil 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 16, New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ utensils are made by 
Northern Aluminum Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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The Rights of Childhood 
(Continued from page 40) 


A baby has a right to a mother. A baby needs love 
and cuddling just as it needs its mother’s mi 
or baths, or clean clothes. The age-old mother 
endearments are the truest wisdom. They 
coax the awakening baby soul as the sun coaxeg 
out the wild flowers in the springtime. They 
give zest to baby life, and without that zest 
babies grow listless and stupid, and many of 
them fade and die. In the baby asylums and 
“model” institutions which many communities 
are fond of pointing out with pride to sight. 
seers, the nurses are usually too busy to give 
he babies the individual attention and love 
they need. The death rate in even the best 
asylums for babies is tremendously high, and 
we have no right to call ourselves civilized 
while we permit in our midst these institutions 
which are euphoniously called “Homes.” 
Fault is not to be found with the physical 
care which babies receive in these institutions, 
Nevertheless, the little ones droop and die, sim- 
ply because nature never intended that babies 
should be cared for in droves. Babies come into 
the world singly, and the individual care and 
love of the mother are a fundamental nex essity 
for right development. Those who tolerate 
the separation of a baby from its mother’s 
breast, for either reasons of poverty or selfish 
convenience, have much to answer for, I]- 
legitimate infants are no exception to the rule. 
In fact, there is no such thing as an illegitimate 
child—there are only illegal parents. And 
whena woman has taken a step disapproved by 
society, surely the loving care and self- 
sacrifice incident to her continued care of her 
child should be recognized as the best means of 
balancing her account with the world. 


Do Babies Need Their Mothers? 


N order to get a general idea of the usual 

death rate of institutions which house many 
infants, the writer made some time ago a study 
of ten of these asylums located in different 
cities, as follows: New York, Buffalo, Boston, 
Providence, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, St. Louis, and New Orleans. 
The time covered varied from four to twenty 
years, taking the shortest and longest intervals, 
The rates were based on the ratio between 
yearly admissions and deaths and were as 
follows: 53.17 percent; 40.6 percent; 4o per- 
cent; 60 percent; 31.7 percent; 75 percent; 65.8 
percent; 47.7 percent; 36.1 percent; 49.5 per- 
cent. In all but one of these institutions the 
deaths included all infants under two years. As 
the greatest mortality is under one year, the 
showing would be worse if restricted to this age. 
The following figures taken from one of these 
institutions exemplify this point: During 
1907, 320 were admitted; of these, 147 died 
under one year and only 18 between one and 
two years. During 1908, 417 were admitted, 
and of these, 113 died under one year, and only 
12 died between one and two years. 

There is no doubt that the figures cited above 
give a fair average of the mortality when young 
infants are collected together in numbers and 
treated in mass. When read without imagina- 
tion, they present simply a set of dry statistics; 
when read with a sense of their dramatic back- 
ground, they present a series of ghastly human 
tragedies. 

An investigation was made recently in the 
city of Baltimore of its infant asylums and the 
conditions attending the birth and death of the 
little ones committed to them. Dr. George 
Walker reports with detailed accuracy on the 
results, which he summarizes as “a system of 
doing away with infants” which has “some 
phases of a regularly commercialized traffic and 
in which a large number of persons are directly 
or indirectly engaged for profit.” Let cities 
who still look with pride on their own orderly, 
brick-walled institutions, not feel too superior 
to Baltimore, for the latter city’s shame has 
been disclosed simply because its people were 
sufficiently interested and honest to look the 
facts in the face. As a result of their self- 
scrutiny, to the State of Maryland now belongs 
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PRODUCT 


It Cant Leako 


Because its Made 
in One Piece 


—that’s why we guarantee 
satisfaction or your money back 


ANTLEEK 


Bag is all one piece. There are no seams— 

no patches—no binding —no splices. The 
entire bag, stopper socket included, is molded into 
one continuous piece of soft, pliable rubber. It is 
an absolutely dependable hot water bag—one that 
can'tleak. You can use it safely anywhere. 


We say it can’t leak—we stand ready to prove it. 
For every Kantleek Hot Water Bag is guaranteed 
against leakage for two years. If your Kantleek 
should 'eak within that time, any Rexall Store in 
this country—regardless of where the purchase was 
made—will give you a new bottle free. 

If you want this sure protection from leaking hot water bags, 
go to the nearest Rexall Store and ask for a Kantleek. Get 


this hot water bag that’s backed up by the guarantee of over 
8000 Rexall Stores—get it today. 


Tre 8000 Rexolh Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain are the 
only stores where Kantleek Rubber Goods may be bought. They 
have been given exclusive sale because they are 

linked together into one great National Ser- 

vice-giving organization. Rexall Stores are 

the leading drug stores in their localities. 


Foss top to bottom the Kantleek Hot Water 


You can depend on all Kantleek 
Rubber Goods. The line includes 
Syringes, Ice Caps, Face Bottles, 
Bulb Syringes, Breast Pumps, etc. 
Prices from 40c to $4.75. ie 
SSS 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 


“Che Wighest C1 
Trina Waheee 
in Hi World” 


| Sr INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 





FOR beauty of tone, handsome 
appearance, and perfection of 
parts, Sonora is the phonograph which is far in the lead. 


The famous Sonora tone is crystal pure, rich, resonant 
and delightfully expressive. It has a loveliness of which 
you never tire and gives wonderful enjoyment for years. 


The Sonora designs are unequalled in elegance. Upright 
models (like the choicest furniture) have curved or 
“bulge” sides produced by a patented process and exclusive 
with Sonora. 

A few features obtainable only in the Sonora are: the all-wooden 
tone arm, the motor meter which tells how many records can be 


played before rewinding is necessary, the matchless, silent, pow- 
erful, extra-long-running motor (30 to 45 minutes), etc., etc. 

Sonora plays ALL MAKES of disc records perfectly without extra 
attachments. Jt is the phonograph you are proud to own. 


A magnificent line of upright and period models is available 
at from $50 to $1000. Todav write for general catalog 9, 
or period catalog 9X. Free on request. 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Inc. 
George E. Brightson, President 
New York—279 Broadway Toronto Branch—Ryrie Bldg. 


Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC 
PATENTS of the phonograph industry. 
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The Rights of Childhood 


the honor of having enacted the first statute 
in the United States forbidding the separation 
of a child under six months from its mother for 
the purpose of placing it in an institution, oy 
the ground that to separate a child from its 
motheris unnatural andimmoral. Dr. Walker 
reports that in one institution, during the foyr. 
year period from 1909-1913, 844 babies were re. 
ceived, and of these 73 percent—three babies 
out of every four—died from the effects oj 
nutritional disturbances. It is reported, more. 
over, that during the fourteen-year period from 
1900-1914, of the infants under one month 
placed there by the city, not a single child 
reached the age of six months. In a second in- 
stitution, during the four-year period from 
1909-1913, the deaths from nutritional dis. 
trubances amounted to 77.8 percent. 

In institutions for older children, although 
the physical death rate may be low, the 
spiritual death rate is high, as is attested by 
many scientific studies regarding the influences 
which contribute to crime. The typical or- 
phanage child is a spiritless, obedient little 
automaton, unused to liberty and likely to 
misuse it when he finally gets free of the in- 
stitution. Every child has a right to a home, 
and if, for any reason, his own mother and 
father can not provide that home, he should be 
boarded out with a private family under con- 
ditions as nearly as possible approximating 
those surrounding the average well-cared-for 
child. The splendid results which follow the 
careful placing out of children under continued 
supervision, by the State of Massachusetts and 
the Speedwell Society of New York, have 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that the orphan 
asylum is an antiquated institution, out of 
place in a modern democracy. 


A Professional Mother’s Work 


HE writer recalls one professional mother to 

whom the Speedwell Society has committed 
baby after baby from the marasmus ward ofa 
hospital in New York City—children who 
would certainly have died had they been leit 
in the institution. For there, as in all hospitals, 
the mortality of babies in the marasmus wards 
is practically 100 percent. If any one should 
tell her that she was the biggest woman in 
her town, she would merely smooth down 
her blue-checked, gingham apron and smile 
indulgently. Nevertheless, this woman is a 
great creator, a recreator, worthy to rank with 
the greatestartists. Her material has not been 
canvas and pigment, to paint beautiful pictures 
to hang on the walls of rich men’s homes; it is 
not fine marble wherewith to carve beautiful 
figures to grace the spacious corridors of art 
museums; but she has created, out of the 
wrecks of little human bodies—minute, wizen- 
ed-up creatures which looked more like little 
old men or monkeys than babies—children 
who are exuberant and physically flawless. 
With the unpromising material which was 
brought her—discouraged child souls, listless 
and drooping, ready to slip back to the Great 
Unknown from which they, unwanted, had 
come—she has worked and played until she 
has been successful in coaxing and loving them 
back to rosy, confident, happy childhood. In 
the civilization of the future, men will stand 
with bare heads before such women. 

Surely there are enough empty mother 
hearts, idle mother hands, in this great land 
to make homes for the forlorn little lives im- 
prisoned in the brick walls of baby homes and 
orphan asylums! The woman leading the 
Pekinese, with her “Come to mother, Fido,” 
is not ridiculous, as some wits would have it. 
She is a tragedy, a hollow shell of a woman, 
advertising her idle life and starved affections 
to the world. The childless women living M 
hotels and boarding-houses, the women, t00, 
who have only one child of their own, a child 
needing child companions for his best velop 
ment, will find that the task of making a home 
for some homeless child is one rich with reward. 

The child has a right.to liberty. He has @ 
right to freedom to grow his own way, to follow 
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ius own bent. 1e chil 
dle of human possibilities, and no one can tell 


in advance what his aptitudes are. The child 
himself is not conscious of them, but in their 
own good time they are manifested by his 
desire to do this, that, or the other thing. No 
one would think of presuming to mold the 
development of a flower, but many parents 
seem to think they are divinely commissioned 
to force their children along certain precon- 
ceived lines. It may be that the child is 
destined to become an artist, or a business man, 
or a student engrossed in some laboratory 
problem, or a leader of men in the turmoil of 
active life. In any case, he who would dare to 
mold a child’s soul to his preconceived notion 
of what a child should become is rash indeed. 
The “molding” of a child’s character has been 
characterized by Bernard Shaw, in one of his 
vigorous prefaces, as “that most criminal of all 
abortions, the abortion of a human soul.” We 
can not successfully mold any child—we can 
only give him the best possible environment, 
physically and spiritually, and then stand by 
with bated breath and watch him grow. 


The child is an unfolding bun- 


There is a Meaning in Play 


HE child has a right to play. Free, “un- 
bossed” play is the most serious business 
of the child. It is the way in which his 
faculties are best brought to their highest 
capabilities. A child, like a kitten, is a 
play-formed animal. The kitten follows 
the string or ball because nature has 
implanted certain instincts which make it 
necessary for the kitten to learn to follow 
moving objects with accuracy. Practise in 
following moving objects, which we call play, is 
the serious business of a kitten. On the same 
principle the play of the child develops his mus- 
cles, his mentality, and, in the team play of 
later childhood, his sense of justice and of right 
social relationships. Practically all the work 
of a child should be undertaken in the play 
spirit and should be the result of his inner 
desire to do this or that thing. To those who 
feel that this modern principle of education, if 
strongly emphasized, will result in a lack of 
discipline on the part of a child, it may be said 
that the child will constantly impose upon him- 
self harder tasks, requiring concentration and 
attention to detail, exercise of the imagination 
and constructive ability, than the severest, 
educator of the old school would dare to im- 
pose on him. 

Liberty to play and liberty to experiment in 
his own way should form the essence of the 
education of a child. We are too prone, how- 
ever, to confuse mere instruction with educa- 
tion. The object of the former is information; 
that of the latter, training. In our schools 
there is apt to be too much instruction and too 
little education. Children must be free to 
learn from their mistakes, to discover their 
limitations, to find their souls. It is just be- 
cause this proceeding is so fraught with adven- 
ture and hazard that children need to feel that | 
behind them are the loving arms upon which | 
they can rest, if necessary. No paid teacher | 
of a score of children can perform this office of 
guide, counselor, and friend. Itis an individual 
matter, and even parents, when families are 
very large, may find that it can not be done 
wholesale, 


The Right to Be Happy 


The child has a right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness—his own idea of what constitutes his 
happiness, and not ours. If the child is al- 
lowed to play according to his own bent, he 
will find happiness in this activity. For the 
child, play and work should be synonymous, 
and the child may be taught to seek true hap- 
piness in his work. The true joy of working 
comes when it calls forth the various faculties 
of our nature and created results come from 
the correlation of these powers. Nothing else 
in life can take the place of the satisfaction thus 
obtained. Many of us are at bottom physi- 
cally or. morally lazy. The energy and 
Initiative required in real effort must be cul- 
tivated, and, as has been pointed out, it is the 
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urniture 


O those who seek the 

aristocrat of furniture, the 
beauty and dignity of line in 
Karpenesque Upholstered Fur- 
niture makes a lasting appeal. 
Karpen Furniture has that 
indefinable touch of the master 
craftsman of today who searches 
both the past and the present 
for his ideals. With prolonged 
acquaintance one’s appreciation 
of the permanent charm of 
Karpen Furniture increases. 


S. KARPEN & BROS., CHICAGO: NEW YORK 














NEW EDITION OF 
AMERICA’S LEADING COOK BOOK 


THE BOSTON 
COOKING-SCHOOL 
COOK BOOK 


y 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


, This New Edition of the 
acknowledged leader of 


jute *'!' all cook books contains, 


Cook Book ll in addition to its 2,117 
| tested recipes, additional 
| chapters on the cold- 
| pack method of canning, 
on the drying of fruits 
and vegetables, and on 
food values. 


$2.25 net. 619 pages. 133 Mustrations 
At all Booksellers, or of the Publishers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon Street, BOSTON, Mass. 
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WENTY to thirty quarts of water are 

dried out of the airin your home every 24 
hours. Colds, sore throats, irritated nasal 
passages and ruined furniture and woodwork 
result, Each 18inch 


*B N 
DDDINGTO 
OOES THE TRICK” 
HOmMIDIFIER 
restores 6 quarts of water to the air daily. 
Attaches to top of any radiator. Heat passes 
through it. Made in four sizes. If your 


Hardware or Department Store cannot sup- 
ply you, send for details and free trial offer. 


Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
403 Monticello Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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When The Gifts Are Opened 
iy: the morning of Christmas Day, and through the 


years that follow, the true spirit of love or friendship 
which prompted the selection is reflected both in the happy 
face of the favored one and in the lustrous beauty of the 
silver gift. And thus it is that silver—whether it be a tea service, 
a spoon, a pitcher, a cigarette case, or what not from the field 
of choice—has come to stand as the useful, enduring token 
of those tenderest thoughts which Christmas symbolizes. 









GORHAM SILVERWARE) 


is sold by leading jewelers everywhere 


CQU® 


STERLING 


THE GORHAM COMPANY _ Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEW YORK 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 





~The Safest, Speediest Sled— 
wi Flexible Flyer 


Its patented, grooved steel, non-skid runners make 
steering easy and coasting safe, comfortable and 
fast. Has an all-steel shock absorber front. 
Saves shoes and prevents wet feet. 7 sizes, 
~ 38 to 63 inches. Only the genu- 

Dine bears the flying eagle trade mark. 


Cardboard Model shows how 
REE Flexible Flyer steers. Write for it. 


S. L. ALLEN & Co., Inc. 
Box 1101Z Philadelphia 
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| The Rights of Childhood 


| object of the real education to cultivate such 
|capacity, rather than to dole out cut-and. 
dried information. Much of the trouble and 
| dissatisfaction in the world come from trying 
| to force square pegs into roundholes. Why. 
| try to force a care-free, artist nature like that 
of the poet vagabond, Francois Villon, to emu- 
late the religious zeal of Savonarola, or an ex- 
perimental Edison to delve in dry intricacies 
of the law which would delight Elihu Root? 
Parents who choose the vocation of their off- 
spring according to set ideas of their own need 
not be disappointed if the latter show little 
indication of that joy in work which is funda- 
mental to happiness. 

Probably the most lasting source of happi- 
ness is found in unselfish love. Children must 
be led to realize that love is indeed the greatest 
thing in the world and that love begets love, 
just as hate rouses hate. As a life begins to 
lose the capacity of giving and receiving affec- 
| tion, it coincidentally shrinks and loses the 
capacity of happiness. We get what we give. 
| Many who have striven for external success 
jalone find out this truth when it is too late. 
| They find themselves in middle or late life 
| with wealth and achievement to their credit, 
| perhaps, but without friends. They may have 
| companions who seek their society for the sake 
of some advantage to be given, but no kindred 
| spirits seek them out for the pure joy of being 

with them. Such people have never learned to 

| make friends, and the cause is often to be found 
|in their lack of proper guidance in the ways of 
sociability when they were young. 

It is a question whether the joys of roman- 
| tic love have not frequently been exaggerated 

by writers of fiction. While such transports 
| are temporary in duration, the affection of true 
| comradeship that may follow is a lasting source 
of happiness. The adolescent child must be 
helped to keep sex in proper perspective. It 
| is a tendency of the age to overemphasize and 
|cheapen the sex element of life. It may be 
|said that the age is sex-obsessed, and it is 
| difficult to see how any child can escape the 
perverting influence of the ever-present bill- 
| boards and moving pictures, magazine covers 
j|and popular novels. If mothers and fathers 
| generally understood the far-reaching effects 
which such apparently unnoticed influences 
have on the lives of their children, they would 
|rise in a nation-wide protest. 

| Finally, children must be led to see that 
happiness is not to be sought entirely in out- 
|side conditions. [It is, after all, what we 
are that makes largely for contentment. 


By Their Children, Shall Ye Know Them 


‘THE protection of childhood is the most 

serious of all responsibilities, but children 
give more than they take. They are the great 
civilizers and humanizers of the race. In 
working for democratic rights for children, we 
shall find true democracy for ourselves. The 
nurture . nd care of children, properly con- 
ceived and carried out, constitute the great 
educators, and the development of character 
in parents. Without the unconscious but 
| beneficent influence of children we would soon 
| lapse into a possibly refined but selfish barbar- 
ism. They are the true inciters of advance. 
| The child is the sphinx of the world, the con- 
|stant riddle and mystery, before whom all 
| plans of philosophy, codes of ethics, and sys- 
tems of theology must somehow prove their 
value. It is the feeble hand of the little child 
that always beckons onward in the way of 
progress. It is the feeble hand of a little child 
which will knock into oblivion any civilization 
which has porcelain bathtubs and every mod- 
ern convenience, but makes no place for real 
homes and for children. The child has done 
| more for the regeneration of the race than all 
| the creeds that have ever been written. The 
child is the judge of civilization, for in a last 
|analysis, any community or state may be 
|safely adjudged by the manner in which it 
| approaches the problems of child life. 
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The Loneliest Fellow 


(Continued from page 19) 


know, though afterward he tried to remem- 
per. At any rate, he had closed his eyes. When 
he opened them again, the first thing he no- 
ticed was that the starwas sinking lower and 
becoming larger than the moon as it sank, 
Down and down it floated, dazzling him with 
its brightness, till at last it stood like a white 
hoop on the horizon with its rim just resting 
on the ground. In his amazement he raised 
himself up on his elbow, forgetfulof his pain 
and of the target he presented to the enemy. 
Far away in the heart of the star, as though it 
had been a mirror, he could see three moving 
specks. As he watched, they grew bigger and 
resolved themselves into three men of the 
desert, mounted oncamels. ‘They were travel- 
ing swiftly, for the snow flew up in little puffs 
behind them and mingled with the cloud of 
their breath. They rode impetuously on till 
they became large as life and raced out from 
the starinto the murk of No Man’s Land. 
For a moment they hesitated, uncertain of 
their direc tion, then on they came, skirting 
mine craters and wire entanglements, straight 
to where he was lying. He wasso afraid they 
might not notice him that, throwing caution 
to the winds, he dragged himself upright, 
propping himself with his frozen hands. 

Strange! Nota shot rang out! Surely the 
Germans must have seen them. If they saw 
them, why were they withholding their fire? 
He watched for a movement in their front 
line, but nothing stirred. 


THE three strangers had halted above his 
shell hole. Stiff with the length of their 
journey, they were climbing awkwardly down 
from their camels. They were just as the pla- 
toon sergeant had described them, turbaned 
and white and old. The robes which they wore 
had once been gorgeous, but the fabrics were 
faded and thin with age, leaving the gold 
threads bare, so that they glittered in the 
frosty air. They bent over him in silence, 
binding up his wounds. Hescarcely discerned 
their faces, for the warm fragrance of the East 
clung about them, lulling his senses into drow- 
siness. He was being lifted; then he guessed 
by the rocking motion that they were retra- 
versing their tracks to where, at the edge of 
No Man’s Land, the white doorway of the 
star waited. 

He came to himself. He had been sleeping 
heavily. They must have entered the star by 
now. He was afraid to stir for fear he would 
fnd that his warmth and comfort were 
only something he had dreamed. He 
moved himself quietly; he felt no pain. He 
moved himself more boldly; his agony had 
vanished—he was well and whole. This was 
no dream; his mind was more exultantly 
alive than ever. The Wise Man who held 
him, feeling him stir, loosened his clasp, so 
that he was able to sit up and gaze about him, 

It was a strangely different world that met 
his eyes from any that he had before imagined 
orinhabited, and yet, despite its strangeness, 
it seemed right and normal. It filled him with 
no alarm, only with an eager curiosity to dis- 
cover what lay at the end of the journey. 
[he Three Wise Men were riding abreast; he 
was mounted before the one in the center. 
They were traveling across a desert of dusk 
which stretched away into the infinite dis- 
tance unbarriered. Above them were neither 
moons nor suns, but only a luminous, misty 
brightness. Far below them, beneath the 
transparent surface of the dusk, night tossed 
like a spring meadow in which the stars were 
oxeye daisies. 

What had happened to his world, where men 
had killed and suffered and been brave and 
gone hungry? Within a handful of minutes it 
had utterly vanished or become indistinguish- 
able among the million pin-point constellations. 
He scanned the faces of his companions in the 
hope that they might betray some answer to 
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Two valuable House- 
hold Booklets — ‘‘For- 
mulas for Soaps and 
Cleaning Compounds” 
and “Cleaning Hints” 
—to every woman in- 
terested. Write for 
them. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WASHER 


The Automatic is the Electric 
Washer you have heard so much 
about. It has enabled 50.000 women 
to wash in their own homes—easily 
and without expense. 





Washes a tubful in seven minutes— 
beautifully clean, without injury to the most 
delicate fabric. 

Wringer swings easily to three positions, 
runs forward or backward. Automatic 
Safety Release causes rolls to separate— 
positively preventing accident. 





Most simple. The two upright levers con- In your country home it may be operated 
trol everything. Washes and wrings sepa- by any farm lighting plant. Write for 


rately or at the same time. catalog. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WASHER CO., 300 Third St., Newton, Iowa 
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(EXTRA FANCY, sorted paper-shell pecan nuts 


in attractive packages for Xmas. Five pound package 
delivered to any address in the United States for 
,$5.00. Form aclub and order 50 or 100 pounds at 
70c per Ib. F. O. B. Thomasville. Cash with order. 


E. M. SMITH, Jr. 


Thomasville, ss Georgia 
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—Under pressure. The 
National Aluminum Steam 
Pressure Cooker and Canner 


saves kitchen work, reduces 
living cost. old “National” 


Kitchen Knives 


A convenience in every kitchen for cutting, paring 
and peeling; made of steel which holds its keenness 
If your dealer cannot supply you send 25 cents for 
Write for circular. 




























Way Way 
Chicken. ... 90min. 30min. 
Ham........ 240 min 50 min. 


Pork & Beans 180min, 40min. 


* + Other foods same ratio of saving. 
HWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS 
ss Spring Street, EAU CLAIRE, wis. 


Write for FREE 
descriptive Book 
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AJAX PLURAL SOCKET PLUG 


; - turns the current two ways. Fits any socket. Hand- 
(GTELOLLLZA || some BAKELITE construction. At Dealers or Parcel 
SiS STEAM PRESSURE Post. Insist on Ajax, $1.26 EACH — 3 FOR $3.50. 


AJAX ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THERMDs 


The Gift ofa 
Thousand Uses 


Rich with the choicest nuts on 
fruits. More sought-after than 
our world-famous Smithfield Vir- 
ginia Hams. Delivered in air- 
tight tins, by parcel post, to any 
address in the United States. 
Order now for yourself and your 
friends. 

$3.0 20 
Oo 

Send Post-office or express money order, 
cash or your check. 

*D. Pender Grocery Co., Dept. B, 
Norfolk, Va. 
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WONDER BLOCKS 


This novel set of toy blocks, in clean natural wood, gives 8 
new meaning to the age-old Mother Goose rhymes. 
children can build all the quaint characters themselves aod 
laugh and enjoy their grotesque and amusing forms. No 
paint; safe forthe young child, Illstrated book of sug- 
gestions with each set. - 

WONDER BLOCKS, Introducing $2 00 
Mother Goose Characters 


WONDER BLOCKS, Introducing $1 50 
the Deedle-Dums and Dickie-Dees ° 
LITTLE MIND BUILDER block $1 50 


letters 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will mail any set, prepaid. 


BAKER & BENNETT CO., 875 Broadway, New York 








The Loneliest Fellow 


his question, but their features were set in q 
forward expression. 

He tried to reason with himself and to sift 
out reality from illusion, as a man does on 
regaining consciousness after an anesthetic. 
He told himself that he had been rescued by 
his chaps from the shell hole and that the Wise 
Men would presently resolve themselves into 
stretcher bearers. He would come to himself 
gradually to find that he was on board a Red 
Cross train or lying in a hospital bed. His 
hallucination could be logically accounted for 
by the platoon sergeant’s story, which was the 
last composed recollection he had had before 
his accident. He did not convince himself, 
however, for he knew that he was arguing too 


| sanely to be the victim of an hallucination. 


Nothing which he could remember had been 
more real than the circumstances which now 
environed him. 

Through the intense silence there began to 
drift to him the tinkling of sleigh-bells. He 
was childishly and unaccountably excited. He 
held his breath to listen. They were friendly, 
and secret, and familiar; they were just like 
the bells of the reindeer’s sledge which he had 
lain awake to hear as a boy. He laughed 
quietly; perhaps childhood’s fancies had been 
nearer the truth than grown people had guessed 
—perhaps sledges, piled high with toys, did 
actually glide down clouds on Christmas Eve 
to come to rest on roofs beneath which little 
people slept. 


HE listened again, knowing what he would 

hear even before he heard it. From out of 
sight on the edge of the dusk-desert came the 
mysterious crackling of paper, as if thousands 
of most gorgeous presents were being sorted 
and in the intervals between the sorting the 
rustling of a woman’s dress. Over the gulf of 
years his thoughts went back to his mother 


| bending over him and whispering, as she 


tucked him closer in his bed: “It’s no good, 
Tony; you’re pretending. Unless you sleep, 


| Santa Claus will leave your presents at another 
; little boy’s house.” The old pang of terror 
| seized him at those words, “‘another little boy’s 


house.” He closed his eyes in instinctive 
obedience. Then he smiled at his own foolish- 
ness. Closing his eyes, indeed—and he a 
grown man! 

When he opened them, though his lids had 
been lowered only a second, misty brightness 
above him, the star-meadow far below him, 
and the desert of dusk which he had been 
traveling had all vanished. Instead, he and 
his three companions were riding up the glisten- 
ing street of a snow-bound, medieval town. 
Everything was white, as if spread with cotton 
wool; the sound of the camels’ tread was shuff- 
ling and muffled. Flakes of crystal floated 
through the dimness and sparkled in the frosted 
light which fell from the golden eyes of latticed 
windows. All the houses were small and bowed; 
sometimes they nearly met overhead, and 
sometimes they opened out to show a patch of 
star-flecked sky. From their steeply sloping 
roofs icicles hung and snow drifts bulged like 
bags of feathers about to burst. 

It was quiet, and age-old, and friendly. He 
had the haunting sense that once, long ago, he 
must have lived there. Behind those walls he 
felt that hundreds of children were lying in 
their beds with the very biggest stockings they 
possessed hung up. And there were other and 
older people, “who carried candles and stole 
stealthily, casting long shadows, up and down 


| the kindly stairs. From lanes and dusky by- 
| ways came the distant sound of harps, where 


waits were playing carols in the shadows. 

He was riding very slowly now. The Wise 
Men nodded, overcome with weariness, their 
heads bent forward on their breasts. Few 
people were about. Those whom he met did 


| not seem to be aware of him, despite the 


strangeness of the camels and of his compan- 


ions’ Eastern dress. It was as though he were 


invisible and everything outside himself a 
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The Loneliest Fellow 


dream which he watched without being ob- 
served. p 

Up the winding street which he traveled he 
came at last to a dim square, in the middle of 
which stood an ancient church. Its windows 
blazed, and from its open doors came the sound 
of laughter, like an organ pealing with all the 
stops pulled out. He slipped down, taking 
care not to waken his companions, and tiptoed 
across the threshold. He could see no one at 
first; his eyes were dazzled by the sudden rush 
of brightness. Though the laughter played 
about him like a wind, the church seemed emp- 
ty. Then, at the far end where the altar 
should have been, he discovered a- tall man 
standing with his back toward him. ‘He crept 
nearer and saw to his amazement that he was 
molding little bodies. As each was finished, it 
flew out of his hands, and the laughter swelled 
into a new volume. 

Fearful at the sight, he shrank back into the 
darkness to where he had left the Three Wise 
Men. They and their camels were no longer 
there. In their place was standing a house 
which he knew well. All the rooms were lit up, 
as though guests had been expected, and the 
windows were decorated with holly. Before 
he had time to knock, he heard a running foot- 
fall in the passage, and the door was flung wide. 

“T’ve come home, mother,” he panted. 

She had him in her arms and, looking up 
from his shoulder, saw that he had not guessed, 

“Yes, home, Tony,’ she whispered, “‘to 
heaven.” 


Home Hygiene 
(Continued from page 73) 

joyous state of mind, it is even and deep. So 
it would seem that to feel happy and to breathe 
right are the most necessary aids to health and 
happiness. If any one wishes to test the value 
of deep breathing when possessed by one of 
these various mental states, take a brisk walk 
in the open air, breath consciously, deeply and 
evenly for ten or fifteen minutes. 

When starting the exercises, it is necessary 
to pay attention to the action in order to avoid 
any straining, but what is a conscious exercise 
at first will soon become an unconscious habit 
from practice. Every exercise consists of 
two parts: the correct starting position and 
the exercise itself, 

Breathing Exercises 

This group of exercises deals with respira- 
tion. They consist of breathing movements 
combined: and assisted with arm exercises. 
They are generally done after the more vig- 
orous exercises to regulate and reduce the 
heart-beat to its normal condition. 

The arm raising and sinking should be done 
slowly, in the same rhythm as the normal 
breathing takes place. The inhalations are 
made while the arms are rising, and the exhal- 
ations while they are sinking. The sinking of 
the arms should follow immediately after their 
rising, so as to avoid the fault of holding the 
breath, and a slight pause should follow. 

(1) Correct standing position: stand 
straight in natural position, with feet slightly 
apart so as to enlarge basis of support, head 
erect without tilting the chin, chest high but 
not strained, hips straight, shoulders held 
backward on same line with hips, arms ex- 
tended downward with palms turned lightly 
against the thighs. 

(2) Assume correct standing position: 

raise the arms sideways, without flexing the 
elbows, as high as possible above the head. 
Inhale as the arms go up! exhale as they sink 
again to the sides in position 1. If the muscles 
and joints of the shoulders are freely movable, 
the arms will touch each side of the head when 
they are at the highest point. Repeat five to 
eight times. 
_ The following exercise is useful as a breath- 
Ing movement, as the sides of the chest and 
the spaces between the lower ribs are consid- 
‘rably enlarged. 











mong those who practise the 
GineArt of Dress as a creed, 
from Tea to Tee, Standware 
Jersey Cloth of Pure, Duffy, 
Long- Staple Worsted Yams is 
an integral part of the ward 
robe of the Well-Gured Out 
Woman. 


When you stipulate Standware; you 
discriminate between the best- Pure Worsted 
and the rest - poor wool. Che Standard is: 


Garments made of 
“Standware” Jersey 
Cloth are on view at all 
fashionable Department 


PURE WORSTEO 







; SCHREIBER 

Stores and Apparel 

Shops. The genuine is Yandware, 

labeled “Standware,” FABRICS 
JERSEY CLOT | 





because it stands wear. Set 


RUDOLPH SCHREIBER 1140 Broadway New York 





BECOME A NURSE 


A MOST DIGNIFIED AND RESPECTED PROFESSION 
“ Y training at horse. An in- 

telligent woman, 19 to 60, can 
become a_ successful nurse 
through our correspondence 
course 

Eighteenth Year — Ten 
Thousand Graduates earn- 
ing $18 to $30 weekly. 

Invaluable for the practical 
nurse. Entire tuition earned 
in a few weeks P 

Two months’ trial with 
money refunded if student 
desires to discontinue. 

Send today for catalog and 








Rich, meaty Pecans—the sweetest of 
nuts — direct to you at 80c a pound 
prepaid. Minimum quantity shipped 
5 pounds. These Pecans carefully se- 
lected from the creain of the 1919 crop. 


GOLSON & HAWKINS, Fort Deposit, Ala. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA 
374 Main Street 


sample lessons. 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Jamestown, N. Y, 
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/Carqué’s California 


UNSULPNURED, SELECTED, SUN DRIED FAVITS 











Also Nuts, Olives, Olive-Oil, 
Honey, ete. Send for trial 
package of our Black Mission 
Figs. Nothing more wholesome 
or more delicious. 

25c Sample Package by Mail 25c 

10 lb. box express prepaid $3.25 
— Write today for descriptive price-list 
CARQUE PURE FOOD C0., 1601-1607 Magnolia Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


bch op. Cob (a 9 ee Oo), ee 
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Rare holiday treat; ideal for gifts. Old 
family recipe, using carefully selected, 
purest materials. Rich, tempting flavor. Cheaper than 
home-baking; thousands sent yearly everyw here. 
Packed in beautiful metal container; dust-proof; damp- 
proof, sanitary; useful when empty. 41-21b. cake; a big 
value. Sent east of Denver 33.25 Parcel Post 
prepaid. West of Denver $3.50 Order early. 
The Geo. H. Strietmann’s Sons Co., 12th and Plam 
Expert Bakers since 1860 Cincinnati, O. 
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MAKE THE BEST 
DISHES BETTER 


AUST CHILE POWDER 
is a “different”? seasoning. 
You use it instead of pep- | 
per, spices, etc. 
nation of all 
salt. For 


The Healthy, Happy Mother 


owes to Malt-Nutrine, liquid food and tonic, her excellent state of 
It gives her endurance and quick restoration and an 


well-being. 


ae sain see wat 


ample supply of nourishment for the little one at her breast. 


quiets her nerves, whets her appetite and brings to her, sweet, restful 
Her strength and joyousness are imparted to her baby—a 


sleep. 


“healthy, happy”’ pair! 


is of inestimable benefit. 
before retiring, it buildsupa finereserve strength, aids di- 
gestion and, after illness, restores health and a new vigor. 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


>. 


~i 


TRADE MARK 
Liquid-Food-Tonic 
Taken with the meals and 


ST. LOuIs, U.S. A. 





A Real Clennie 


In Baby Cribs 


y 10) 


25c. and 


of them, except 
salad dressings, | 
meats, gravies, stews, soups, 
there’s nothing quite so good. 
Sold by most dealers in 15c., 
1-lb. cans. 
dealer hasn’t it, send 20c. for 
2-ounce can and Recipe Folder 
prepared by Henry Dietz, fam- 
ous chef of the historic Faust | 
Cafe and Bevo Mill. | 


DEALERS, Ask Your Jobber. 
JOBBERS, Write Us. 


C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., 
Dept. 2,ST. LOUIS, MO. te 


Manufacturers of 
The World - Famous Faust 
Instant Coffee and Tea. 








Waking or sleeping, indoors or out, day or night. the wee babe 
or growing child will be amply protected in this portable nursery. 
Pretty and practical, it saves steps, care and worry for mother. 


A Sanitary, Healthy Bed—Bassinet—Play Pen—Baby Tender. 
Crib is fully Easily moved, folded, carried and 
screened on all sides, and is sub- set up. Spe with sliding 

justable mattress, 


The Betterbaby 


stantially built and beautifully screen top, a 
a in white enamel or natural rubber tired wheels. 
woods 
‘round comfort, safety and health. U.S. Government. 
Send for dainty, illustrated booklet-—Free. 


Caldwell! Manufacturing Co., Dept. A-8, Columbus, Ohio 
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A Picture as a Gift 


will be complete, if you send with it a 













and photo supply stores everywhere 








MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 27 Berkley St., Philadelphia 


No extras. 
Increases baby’s year Endorsed by doctors, Nurses and 






















*M Push-less H 
oore rush-iess Manger 
The Hanger with the Twist 
Your gift will be immediately placed on the 
wallin the easiest and neatest way, and you will 
be doubly thanked for your thoughtfulness 
Use Moore Push-Pins for ordinary pictures, 
pennants, photographs, draperies, ete. 
Sold by hardware, stationery, drug 1 Oc 


per 
packet 






Home Hygiene 


(3a) Assume correct standing position: 
raise the arms straight out in front. 

(4b) Bring them back in line with shoul- 
ders, 

(5c) Arms to the sides. Repeat five to 
eight times. Inhale when the arms are going 
out and back to shoulders; exhale when shrink. 
ing to sides. 

(6) Assume correct standing position: 
Arms circling—the fully extended arms de- 
scribe a movement by which the different 
joints are brought into motion within their 
natural limits. The muscles of the shoulder 
and those surrounding the chest, as well asethe 
shoulder joints, are brought into action by this 
exercise, so that it is also a good respiratory 
movement. Repeat five toeight times. ~ 

(7) Assume correct standing position: 
hold the back perfectly straight, clasp the 
hands at the waist behind, palms facing out- 
ward. Keep the hands clasped and inhale. 
Stretch the arms down as far as possible, ex- 
haling when the arms are going down and in- 
haling as they are brought back to the waist 
(hands still clasped). By means of this 
exercise the shoulders are bent backward and 
downward, and in this way the carriage of the 
body is improved. Repeat five to eight times. 


Effect of Exercise Upon the Persona 
Appearance 

Systematic exercise, if carefully executed, 
soon gives a more symmetrical figure, a more 
graceful and easy carriage and bearing of the 
body, which mark those whose muscles have 
been trained. Round shoulders become square, 
and the step is more buoyant. In fact, every 
part of the surface of the body assumes the 
appearance of vigor that marks those of sound 
physical condition. 

The exercises can be practised in the morning 
before fully dressing, or at night, in a well-ven- 
tilated room. Practise them slowly and even- 
ly; nothing is gained by over-doing. If you 
strain yourself, it takes the pleasure out of the 
work. 

The arm, hand, and trunk exercises will 
be taken up in the next article. 


Fashions 
(Concluded from page 62) 


there are many beautiful exceptions in this 
general rule. But the cloaks are of excep- 
tionally graceful shape, effective in color and 
beautiful in material. Generally speaking, 
again, it is the cape-cloak which is the favorite. 
This is a cloak which falls like a cape from the 
shoulders—usually from a yoke, which is often 
odd in shape and sometimes made of fur. The 
familiar arm-slits on each side are finished 
with short cuffs which form sleeves—cuffs 
usually edged with fur—and the fur of the 
collar is often carried down the front edges of 
the garment. When worn, this cloak is 
wrapped cape-fashion about the figure, re- 
sulting in a silhouette which is broad about 
the elbows and tapers somewhat to the hem. 

The cloak is not belted. The belt, appar- 
ently, is rapidly disappearing from the scene. 
The smart yoke is rounded gently across the 
shoulders or droops to a rounded point low 
between the shoulders in the back, the line 
crossing the arm just below the top of the 
shoulder and touching the throat in front; and 
this deep yoke, topped with a collar which 
rises about the ears, produces a very smart 
“sloping” effect at the shoulders. 


The Cloak is Smartest in Paris 


Premet makes such a cloak of dark brown 
velvet with a very deep yoke and collar ol 
kolinsky. Bands of kolinsky finish the shot 
cuff sleeves, and a kolinsky collar rises in a 
great puff about the ears. A cloak of brown 
duvetyn, fashioned by Martial and Armand, 
is topped with a huge kolinsky collar with a 
decided slope at the shoulders. This collar 
is a sort of cape of fur which may be adjusted 
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Fashions 


with variable effect and which is never twice 
adjusted in exactly the same fashion, but is 
always pretty and very smart, no matter how 
arranged. 

Many cloaks are made entirely of fur, and 
it is noticeable that rather less nutria is seen 
about this season, kolinsky being more in favor. 
Here and there one sees a cloak of sable or 
chinchilla, but usually the wrap is fashioned 
of taupe, squirrel, gray or dyed brown—loutre, 
or caracul, trimmed often with bear or mon- 
golie. 
~ Many manteaux are made of plush or velvet 
and trimmed with fur. The new plush resem- 
bles fur, particularly the shades taupe and 
castor, while the new black plush is not unlike 
loutre. The cloaks of velvet are very smart— 
exquisite, soft velvets in black and all shades 
of brown. New is a sort of wine-color with 
a golden tinge—a shade which Chanel makes 
much of this season, and which Maria Guy 
employs for one of her most fascinating hats. 
Velvet cloaks, this season, are smarter than 
those of satin, although Mme. Jenny shows a 
delightful coat-dress of black satin which is 
worn over another frock of delicate crepe, a 
tea-dance costume which is well-designed, prac- 
tical, and very lovely. 

Aside from the cape-cloaks described above 
there is another manteau which is destined to 
be very smart also. This is a cloak which is 
loosely semi-fitted to the top of the hips, with 
the skirt scantily fulled on. Jenny shows a 
very fetching model in green—or which is gir- 
dled narrowly on a very odd line, a line which 
crosses the sides at the waist-line and droops 
in the back to the top of the hips. 


Black Evening Gowns Most Worn 

In Paris women are wearing simple evening 
frocks of black satin or velvet with skirts easily 
wide at the hips, but not distended with whale- 
bone, below slender little sleeveless corsages 
which open widely in a deep V in front and 
back. Often these dark frocks are girdled 
with bright flowers—nasturtiums, rosebuds, 
odd flowers of all sorts. Again a straight, 
narrow belt of velvet or satin like the frock is 
sewninto the gown. The wide, draped, bulky 
girdle has almost disappeared in the growing 
desire for slenderness at the waist-line. Judg- 
ing from frocks seen at the theaters (there have 
been many “first nights” recently), black is 
still smartest for evening wear. 


Home-Made Candies 


(Continued from page 53) 


making rounds, ovals, or any other shapes 
which you may wish. Place on trays 
covered with paraffin paper and let stand 
twenty-four hours before dipping in the 
chocolate. For variation, flavor the fon- 
dant with vanilla, kneading the flavoring in 
thoroughly, and mold a cherry, raisin, date, or 
nut-meat in the center. To make chocolate 
peppermints of a strength may well be used for 
after-dinnez mints, flavor one-half pound of 
plain fondant with twelve drops of oil of pep- 
permint. Knead into block shape and cut off 
with a knife, making thin, wafer-like strips. 
After standing for twenty-four hours, cover 
with bitter coating chocolate. They are de- 
licious. 

Uncooked fondant may also be used to make 
centers for chocolate dippings. Any recipe 
which you may have used and liked can be used 
here. Always remember that the centers must 
stand twenty-four hours before dipping. Here 
18a good, quick coffee cream recipe. Into one- 
half cupful of cream place two tablespoonfuls of 
coffee, fine ground. Cook in a double-boiler 
lor fifteen minutes, then strain through a dou- 
ble thickness of cheese-cloth. Add to this 
liquid enough confectioners’ sugar, rolled free 
irom lumps, to make the proper consistency 
to shape. 





Oh, How Fine! 


No More 

Dreadful 

Washdays 
Now! 


18 different models, Electrics 
—power and hand machines. 


A model for every home at 


a price for any purse. 


A Snow White Line 
When the Clock 
Strikes Nine! 


HIS is expressive of the overflowing joy of a wife who 


receives such 


a useful, practical and serviceable 


Christmas gift as a ONE MINUTE Washer. Not 
only will she think of the thoughtfulness of her husband 
at Christmas time, but at every wash day the year around. 
There will be thousands of women this Christmas who 
will appreciate a gift of such service and utility as the 





UE VASHER 


More than a Million Users 


Why not be one too? The ONE MINUTE is built to last 
a lifetime, saves you labor and time—and will give you 


everlasting, satisfactory service. 


’ 


The wood tub “holds in’ 


the heat, and you can wash the second and third batch of 


clothes with the same “‘hot’”’ water. 


The ONE MINUTE 


Electric Washer will help you to be always perfectly fresh 
and carefree—with your washing on the line by nine. 


Write today for our ‘A. B. C. Book” (for the kid- 


dies) and “Clothes 


Washing and Cleaning,” an 


instructive book. 


ONE MINUTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Pail, why they outlast 


ordinary 


plain steel kind. Witt’s Canand Pailare made of 
eavy galvanized steel with deep corrugations 29 times 


stronger than plain steel. Special 
tight-fitting lid makes Witt’s fire- 
dog-, and odor-proof. Four sizes o 
can; three sizes of pail. Buy Witt’s 
and savemoney, Write for booklet 
and name of Witt dealer in town. 


THE WITT CORNICE Co, 


Dept. C-5 


Look for the Yellow Latel 


Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Only Improved 
Broom 


OU want a broom 

with a fine and full 
tip-end for sweeping 
your hardwood floors, 
linoleums, etc., as well 
as your fine rugs. The 
Little Polly constitutes 
the only real develop- 
ment in brooms in 
years. It outlasts sev- 
eral ordinary brooms. 
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Buy a Little Polly at 
your dealers. If he 


Has a full soft tip that r 1 
can’t wear toa point. The ¢anfsupply you. write 
patent cap prevents break- will sen ; a 
ing out at the shoulders. hoiderand entertaining 
Every fibre is extra strong bingletforthe chines 
and made easily flexible of a Broom’’ — FREF 
and toughened bythe Kem- 
bath process. You will find 
it light and easy to use. 

Look for,Little Polly label. re 


LITTLE POLLY ja 


Kempbath Process 


BROOMS 


Ask your dealer or write to 














With Christmas Love 
‘Soma From Barbas 
(Continued from page 29) 


_~ 
\UGS and approved. Shiny fell asleep, which was 
maha VAL agreed to be a great triumph. 

“To have their brother marry a woman of 
refinement, with half a million, is nothing 
emma ee | to them!” ran. Barbara’s angry thoughts. 

I h R i s —_ yer . ee oat = tis 

} “hey’ve set that table by lamplight, and wash- 

id t eS€ ugs WEE | ‘ ed those horrible dishes, and dragged in wood 

Wy | for this fire for the nast thirty years; but 

OVEN in the Orient | i they can take me for granted as calmly as if 

7S] I was one of these backwoods girls! 

they could not reflect the spirit | fC ae “But the truth is, they don’t know any 

and atmosphere of the Far East | better,” she interrupted her musing charitably, 

: ih | “Money, position, family, travel, art, and 

more accurately. Every detail of | | music are all a closed book to them. How on 

the attractive Oriental studies | earth Andrew ever rose to the top of his pro- 

i oe | fession so fast is a mystery! But I know one 

every detail of the color harmon- | thing—” she told herself fiercely —“T'll never 

ies, even the soft firm pliable fab- Lyall | do this again, never! Andrew may have me, 

pee : ale . i 41 |or he may have his family. Ill be civil, 
ric itself, is faithfully reproduced. | 4! |_| I'l write letters, I'll send presents— 

: She was diverted by the soothing thought of 

Portfolio of color plates illustrating Bengal i | Bi | her Christmas presents safe in her trunk jn 

Oriental Rugreproductionssent upon request. Fa the dark, pine-walled bedroom. Those gifts, 

Nearest dealer’s name may be had by writ- Pa to these people who counted the pennies, would 

ing to us. perceptibly alter their opinion of “Andy's 

i | girl”! Decency did not permit her to announce 

JAMES M SHOEMAKER C0 INC i baldly the fact that she was rich. But the 

° *9 . iH | gold beads and the watches, the mellow lace 

16 W. 39th St. at Fifth Ave., | New York ——' scarf and the wampum bag, would speak 
, for her. 

“J didn’t hear you, Mrs. McCloud?” she 
| came out of her dream to say with her weary 
| automatic smile. 

“T said I was going to set bread, dear. 
We'll be baking all tomorrow morning. It’s get- 
ting late. Would you like to come into the kitch- 
en with me, or sit here and talk to Andy?” 








ARBARA rose, stiff and sleepy, her eyes 
smarting with wood-smoke. Andrew had 
returned from carrying Shiny up to his bed; 
now he put an arm about each woman. 
“Sally’s going to bed when the kids do,” 
he said. ‘‘We’ll both go into the kitchen and 
watch you, mother.” 
But Barbara said coldly that she was tired, 
and disengaging herself with only a perfunc- 
= ae ; tory smile, she went off with Letty. 


Lib Cie a eg ag Og Cue reg oT) 2 gg ge Fad ty 
«| 1D “i cloth dusters she was hemming for mother’s 
Just the Thing pe i raining orau orship Christmas. Sally had two great big feather 
* oo ij | pillows for mother, made from her own geese, 
for’ Her Xmas AS! | How sedvhcetoce tw and Denny had subscribed for a favorite 
inde Gon Whip AIS | and where to se magazine. Of course, Barbara had seen the 
the famous whip that &| Cultivate your mind. Develop warm, wadded wrapper Andy had brought 
akes wh ‘Trea SI Lu » >» | e - - 
30, seconds. without ax ‘ your literary gifts.! cay the from japan. Mother never had had such a 
splash—that whips 5 art of self-expression. Make | Christmas! 
top bottle cream— ‘4S! iw your spare time profitable. xgigid e A 
beats egesin onemin- | 1 Turn your ideas into dollars. Barbara answered from a bursting heart, 
—ma kes orfec ds s ‘ alien peep, , ‘ »]} . ras 
Mayonnaise in four ' Ciieen di tities te. | as she undressed by candle-light. She wa 
minutes ing, Versification, Journalism afraid only that she would begin to cry 
*Any woman—wife, ‘\| jm Play Writing, Photoplay jg)| Wet, sweet air, aromatic and chill, poured 
mort cr mend’ of the Syne wr etc, taught person- 1} | into the bedroom; the candle flickered wildly 
family—would appreci- FRR Dr. Esenwei in ally Pi Dr } Berg Esenwein It was nearly ten o’clock. ‘Getting late, 
ate this gift for many ars editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and | Mrs. McCloud had said 
3 a if rary experts Cc ynstructive criticis y . Seas * : 7 . SMa 
eh z v js oe Barbara, pressing her face into the pillow 
Frank, honest, helpful advice Real teaching. - 4 i ais 
felt her icy feet strike the flat, hot surface 
|of an old-fashioned Scotch stone  water- 








Silver Blade 


Cream Whip articles written snostly te spare tinne—"play werk." he | ale 
Your dealer has the calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before bottle. The blankets above her were warm 


) One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
Dunlap Silver Blade aA \ 4 aA ! completing her first course. Another, a busy wife | and heav y; comfort cre pt in upon her we ari 
& ] : 
A 


orcan order it and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from 1 a 
for you. Price : ness and coldness unawares. She wept luxurl 
$2.00 ($2.25 1 

wester nstates ) 
Mailed prepaid 4 . 
for 2c! ety ; . yf Western voree ee 
to cover post. in statee mber ng It was a twelve-hour sleep. Rested and 
age and pack- ¢% ) $1.25. OX .culti f 1er institutions are in our res ; a dreary sort of philos y, Barbara 
feo ond pack. =f Ps oeiaen af hal — —— restored toa dre ary sort of philo oph; rf pe 
dealer’s name. wae. f eerey Weeroe sshinsdatces t, for ate her a t on the end of the kitcher 
a9 *y are c stanti rec nding our cour aked 
Casey Hudson Co. aac Ahi mide table, while the women of the lesaily “baked 
361 E. Ohio St. gs ish The Writer's Library. fe al t : | vas still 
Chicago, Ill. Writer's Monthly, le for its full report and a atte red nearby. The rain was still 
| Besides. our teaching service, we-offer falling steadily, but Andy, who was also in 
| s for his 

150-page illustratedtatalogue free the kitchen, going over various papers lor 


Please address mother, predicted clearing. The children 

e Home Correspondence School 4 »4 | including the hilarious Shiny, were banished 
Dept.205, Springfield, Mass. ef fe 4 to the laundry, where they built a tent ol 
ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 Re sheets, fired the small stove, and struggled 


photoplay writing alone. 


Slat AX! ere is no other institution or agency doing so mu ously, but only for the brief ten minutes that 
dealer's. Ry speloay: y Pigg Sais enna ceed : she could keep herself awake. 


nan cript critic 
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Delicious odors of hot bread, spicy ginger- 

bread, and bubbling apple pies scented the air. 
Barbara had never seen baking in her life ie 
before; she was interested. There was even 
something admirable in the ease with which 
little Letty managed her share. 

“Let me have a piece of your pie-crust, 
mother, and I’ll make the boys a meat pie 
for supper. Wait a minute, Sally! I had three 
yolks in a cup somewhere yesterday; they 
might as well go into your cake. Barbara, mpnigt all 
we've a gorgeous toast-fire here; would you with lining of Pyrex and 
like a piece, smoking hot?” cut glass Pyrex cover. 

After lunch there was a long walk, certainly 
the hardest if not the longest Barbara had Ry: . 


ever had in her life. Shouting with laughter, @ : = BEE AEE AE AE AEASE 


slipping and climbing, they went through the a ® 
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Exquisite Gifts 


that can be used every 


Age) day in the year. 
ye / 








Baking Dish No. 2789 




















=e |) Mid-Sil-Craft Silverware . 


shafts of pale sunlight fell on the wet forest 
Ma In Many New Artistic Pieces 35 


floor. Barbara had a despairing conviction 
that she would die immediately upon their 
return to the ranch-house, if they ever did 
RY Beautiful Flower Baskets, Cake Dishes, Cheese and Cracker Baskets S 
and Dishes, Trivets, Fruit Compotes, Card Trays and Candy Baskets. ie 
®: There are also Casseroles, Pie Plates and Baking Dishes in combina- A 
¢ tion with the well known Pyrex Fire-Proof Glass Cooking Ware— ® 
; each one a gift that any woman will thoroughly appreciate. ; 
4 By its elegance, substantialness and engraved effects it closely re- NY 
: sembles the better grades of sterling. : 





return, but she tried to do her best, and slipped 
and laughed and panted with the rest. When 
she looked back, the distance they had come 
appalled her. She ached, she gasped, she cut 
her hands, but the Raleigh blood was up, 
and Barbara was determined to die game. 

High on the top of a wooded hill they found 
the Christmas tree, a perfect baby pine, and 
Denny bore it home on his shoulder. 

“More dead than alive” was Barbara’s 
mental description of her own condition, as 
she staggered into her bedroom at five o’clock. 
Her shoes, soaked and muddy, she would never 
wear again; her garments streaked her white 
skin with forest soil, as she dragged them off. 
But oh, how good to be dry and hungry and 
warm and tired again. How good to come 
forth and find that dinner, at the “impossible” 
hour of half-past six, was ready, that the beef 
pie and the hot rolls and the big, powdery, 
baked potatoes were waiting! Half-past nine 
did not seem late to Barbara tonight; she 
could have followed Shiny’s example at the 
supper table and laid her head in her apricot 
shortcake, and fallen blissfully asleep. She Ad 
felt her first impulse of genvine friendliness ee 
toward Ross, who, quite as a matter of course, | IL SSB. EH. Y bo be SF FRE: Se 7 SS SS be 3 SS be ~ be Pa 
took her stiff, dry poet and oiled and wiped WE RA ea Ten LATS LE RATA MAA AEA ELA Aw 
them, by the fireside. And some undefined 
yet pleasant sensation smote her when Letty 


looked up from a book and mispronounced a q rr “a pps: N | A ty A R A 


French phrase she had come upon. Barbara ; 
translated readily, gave the verb, met the \ he ; taBeles 
admiring eyes of Andrew’s mother. The x me = Art W A L | F P A P E R 


€ pessed, but she did not forest it. 
Se en ee en eee ree ee | QUALITY GUARANTEED — PLEASING PRICES 














Rd Mid-Sil-Craft Silverware—the quality product—owing to efficiency NY 
: methods in manufacturing may be purchased at economical prices. is 


xe This trademark 4 ~ 
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please write us, giving his name. 





4 E-P- N-S+ 
yy guarantees its quality 


¢ The Middletown Silver Company 








N of ae 
RA Middletown, Connecticut. _ 






































THE next morning they spent in the barn. 

Barbara had a reluctant admiration for 
Andrew’s farming knowledge by this time, 
and the respect that Denny and the two hands 
paid him was oddly touching to her. 

The new Percheron was brought out; 
Andrew gravely studied and approved him. 
Barbara went with the two brothers upon a 
round of inspection. She stepped daintily 
from tilting plank to plank, over the churned, 
black mud of the cow yard; she breathed the 
fresh, sunshiny air that was tinged deliciously 
here with the smell of hay and the soft breath 
of the herd. They climbed the hill, slipped 
down through a cleared meadow to the tum- 
bling brown creek, which was swelling its 
boundaries here and threatening to carry away 
the bridge. 

After lunch Andrew brought all the clan 
back to this bridge, and waist-deep in the 
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ROBINSON REMINDER 


each memo separate 


Tear Out When Attended To 


No data overlooked among crossed-out' notes 
Nothing but live notes for instant reference. A 
gift highly valued by men and women who can't 
affordtoforget. Handy pocketincover. Three sizes. 
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>" CastileSoap 
* , Aco is absolutely pure Castile. 
The genuine Castile Soap that 


will please you. Made from real 


Olive Oil in Castile, Spain, for 
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that he should have fallen in love with her. 
It was impossible to be in the house with 
Mrs. McCloud and not to wish to be near her: 























In using advertisements see page 4 





































Large sleeve znd 
wide arm-hole per- 
mit free arm-move- 
ment without either 
drawing the sleeve 
back on the wrist or 
pulling the skirt up. 
Generous extra 
folds of cloth pYo- 
videgreater warmth. 





shirts, circular bot- 
0 18k and 
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* SKIN SPECIALISTS SAY— 


Good face powders tend to improve poor comes 
the perfect skin. 


Lablache has been proven more than good for 
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125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. : 








Pe modishness of Brighton-Carlsbad 
Sleeping wear is realized before your 
mirror. 
comfort features delight you. Extra 
long wear proves its durability. 


There is simply no other nightwear | 
like Brighton-Carlsbad, none with the ] 
same generous fullness ary 
and perfect modeling at 
neck, bust, arm-holes and 
hips. 

Your choice of 517 dis- 
tinct and separate styles. 
Exquisitely soft flannel- 
ette and all other fine 
nightwear materials. Garments in great 
a variety for men, women and children. 


Since 1863 we have worked for perfec- 
tion. The results show in Brighton- 
Carlsbad. You'll realize this if you have 
the dealer unpin the garment. Its -e 
ority is too evident to nee notice. 


Write for Free “‘Nightie Book”’ 
Send for free Nightie Book and Ar y/ 
learn more about this ase | 
popular sleepingwear. 


H. B. GLOVER CO. 


Dept. 12 Dubuque, Ia. 
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| | with us—” 
| that drifted through the family conversation. 


| holders as 


|which had evidently 


|bare room, 
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Use THIS Hipp 


It has three small feed 


instead of only one. Three feed-holes 
perfect, even flow, and keep 
*s mouth shapely and pretty 


getting the “ANTI-COLIC” Brand. Or for 
12 cents in stamps (or coin) we will send 
2 NIPPLES (either size) prepaid. 


q DAVOL RUBBER CO. 
Pepran site DEPT. G, PROVIDENCE..R.1 





even Barbara felt that. There was so mething 
bracing, magnetic, and endearing about her. 
She might indeed be at the uninteresting 
work of peeling apples or darning. but her 
talk was always amusing and surprising, and 
sometimes inspiring as well. Barbara, trailing 
her through the brisk, wet flurries of windi n 
the dooryard and up to the sweet-smelling 
attic, gathered that half the village had 
experienced Mrs. McCloud’s hospitality at 
one time or another. Derelicts had crept up to 
the brown ranch-house to die; young mothers. 
| to- be had arrived in a solemn flutter of ex- 
| pectation, that the helpless newcomer should 
know first in life the touch of those capable 
‘hands. ‘When all the Davis children were 
{up here with the measles—” “When mother 


| | brought that crazy girl up to visit—” “When 


those people whose house burned down were 
these were the casual recollections 


The city, and the big hotel, with its lights 
and music and soft footfalls, its noiseless 
service, its hot water and mirrors, and its 
mysteriously prepared meals, began to seem 
dream-like and faraway to Barbara. - The 
realities were here, in the bustling kitchen, 
where milk must be skimmed and. kindlings 
chopped and great pans of meal mixed for the 
chickens. Invigorated by the glorious moun- 
tain air, rested as she had never been rested 
in her life before, sleeping, eating, tramping, 
talking, and over and above all this, thrilled 
by stolen moments alone with Andrew, and 
conscious always of his silent adoration, 
Barbara began to be absurdly and surprisingly 
happy. They had all been too busy to make 
any particular effort to win her, but they had 
won her. She wanted to help; ‘she wanted to 
chop citron, and set the table, and carry in 
the frothy pails of milk, and make the round of 
the cold bedrooms with a chattering Letty. 
She surprised them all with her delight in the 
old familiar round, and on the evening, when 
she tied fresh napkins below the innocent, 
moonlike faces of Shiny and the twins, lumped 
them into their kitchen high chairs, brushed 
their silky topknots erect, and set blue supper 
bowls before them with the air of a triumphant 
performer in a circus, there was great and 
approving laughter in the kitchen. 


HAT night they trimmed the Christmas 
tree with such pathetic odds and ends of 


}colored paper rosettes, gilded walnuts, pop- 


strings, and wax-choked, tin candle- 
made Barbara marvel. Ten dollars 
would have replaced this dingy assortment, 
seen service on other 
lamentation over a 


com 


Christmas trees. The 


| broken crystal icicle included even the mother 


“Father and I bought that the winter 
Letty was the baby,” she said, holding the 
broken glass in her big, work-hardened hand 

Later she showed Barbara her Christmas 
gifts, slowly accumulated for weeks past 
They were in Mrs. McCloud’s own bedroom, a 
Barbara thought—not that it 
mattered, for the mother never was in it 
except to sleep. Andrew’s mother showed her 
the stockings the boys were to receive, a 
utilitarian gift somewhat softened by Letty’s 
gift of penknives. There was a thick, new 
sweater, knitted by his mother’s hands, for 
Denny, and Denny was also to have woolen 
gloves from Sally. For Andrew his m rother 
had a box of the molasses taffy he had always 
loved, and a pair of socks she had he rself 
knitted. Andrew’s promised wife praised these 
things gently, thinking the while that An: ine ws 
fitted case hi ad cost her one hundred dollars 

When they went back to the fire, she was 
rather silent. Odd, new thoughts were circling 
through her mind, ‘and she was trying to form 
them into some logic al shape. She had thought 
to herself more than once, in these odd days, 
that she was merely playing a part. Had the 
honk of a motor horn sounded, and had she 
left the kitchen to find some of her old friends 
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outside—Cordon and Vera Henderson, per- 
haps, with Vera’s dissipated but amusing 
brother Vincent—what should she have done? 
Taken off her blue apron, led them into the 
almost unused parlor? She knew she would 
have been ashamed, uncomfortable, snobbish; 
it would have been an “impossible” situation. 

But then, thought Barbara, with a great 
rush of relief, whatever she did would not 
have affected Mrs. McCloud and Sally at all. 
They would have been pleased, hospitable, 
interested, innocently unconscious that Vera 
was thinking of witty and cutting things to 
say of them, and that Vincent could hardly 
keep back his pity and disgust. She had been 
hungering all her life for a family; she had 
vaguely visualized a handsome mother-in-law 
ina Fifth \venue mansion, sisters-in-law who 
vould shop with her in fawn-lined limousines. 
To Barbara there had always been something 
vaguely meritorious in the fact of having 
money; she had felt that she deserved great 
things on this account. Well, this smoky, 
lamp-lighted room was not what she had 
planned, and the big, simple, loving woman 
whose chair touched her own was not the old 
ideal. But Barbara had begun to feel an aching 
admiration for Andrew’s mother. Money 
could not buy respect or affection here. But 
what would buy them? If— 


“BARBAR \!’? Andrew almost shouted it, 
and the girl came out of her musing with 
astart. “What’s wrong with ye, wumman?” 

She laughed, slipped her hand into his. 
“How many Christmases have you had in 
this house?” she asked at random. 

“T was just thinking of that,” said Mrs. 
McCloud readily. ‘Father and I were mar- 
ried in eighty-eight. It’s almost thirty years. 
My oldest boy, Sandy, would have been 
twenty-nine ”’ 

She fell thoughtful, and Sally said cheer- 
fully: 

“And little did you think you’d have all 
these years here!” 

The significance of the tone made Barbara 
glance curiously from Andrew to his mother. 
“This was my husband’s father’s ranch,” 
explained Mrs. McCloud. ‘He’d lived here 
all his life. We both loved the place; I prayed 
that the Lord would leave us here. But just 
about the time our Andrew was born, we were 
afraid we might have to go to Scotland.” 

“Have to go! But why?” Barbara asked. 

“That would have been a bitter trip to 
me, away from my own country,” Mrs. 
McCloud said half to herself, under her breath. 
“All these happy years!” 

_ “You see,” Andrew explained, as Barbara 

ooked mystified, “my grandfather was a 
fourth son. But his father was The McCloud. 
Well, the family in Scotland wasn’t fortunate, 
is you might say, and along about the time 
my broth lec was yelling his first little 
yells, the line had come down to the twenty- 
vear-old widow of a man of seventy. She was 








tohave a baby. You may imagine how mother 
felt about it. If it was a boy, well and good. 
If It wasn’t, of course my father would be the 
Laird of McCloud, as the oldest male of the 
ine, and should all have gone to Scotland 
ind been subjects of the British crown!” 

Every one laughed joyously. 

“However, the baby was a son,” Andrew 
concluded, “who now has two husky boys of 
is own. But mother was scared to death.” 

There was an interval in which a hot corn- 
Popper was waved dangerously above dodging 
leads, a flood of dancing, puffed grains 
poured into a bowl, and fresh corn rattled 
again over embers, 

“But,” offered Barbara Raleigh in a small 
voice, “you—you might have been—what? 


Lady MeCloud?” 

oe rm ’ said Mrs. McCloud. “And I’ve often 
thought.” she went on with a reasonable, 
moderate air of regret that made Barbara 
Want to burst into hysteric laughter, “that I 
would have been as happy there as here. I 
might have had the same good husband and 
the same dear « hildren, and probably a village 
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-E-C:-GHASE & Co 
BOSTON 
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“SAN FRANCISCO 


The Ideal Upholstery Fabric 


, Chase Leatherwove affords unlimited ser- 
vice—a tough, rich-appearing, scientifically- 
prepared material for all kinds of upholstery 
purposes. 

Positively weather-proof—fast in color 

—can be easily cleansed—economical. 

High costs and scarcity of leather need cause 
you no worry. Chase Leatherwove is kin to 
genuine leather—just as practical—equally as 
good looking—especially serviceable. 

Many Patterns and Grades. Write for Samples 





They cost so little yet 
they mean so much 


Jot down the names of all the friends you would like to remem- 
ber at Christmas time especially old friends in distant cities, 
old schoolmates, boyhood and girlhood chums whom you 
haven’t seen for years. Send each one of them a Christmas 
Greeting Card and make them happy on Christmas day. 

Send for ‘‘Forget-Me-Nots,”” a litte book of days to remember—I10 cents in stamps. 


331 Fourth Ave 


The Greeting Card Association: New Soe Gy 


Scatter Sunshine with 


Christmas Cards 


P. S.— Select your cards while the 
stocks are fresh and the choice wide. 
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| could get it. 


| dark to find stove-wood. They 


With Christmas Love 


where I would have found plenty to do. 
But father and I were well pleased to hear 
that it was little Alexander. We'd stopped 
building on the new barn—that’s the old 
red barn now—and we started it right up 
again.” 

Barbara, stupefied, glanced about the circle. 
This was an old story; nobody was especially 
interested. But Mrs. McCloud, who had the 
country habit of savoring her subject thorough- 
ly before she abandoned it, added thought- 
fully: 

“[ dare say they’re nice, simple, country 
folks, the McClouds. But of course they 
wouldn’t have our comforts and conveniences 
there. The climate, now—. And the houses 
so big and cold and hard to warm, and the 
winters so bleak and long! I don’t know where 
I’d have schooled the children, unless I’d 
have sent them away to schools where they’d 
have been taught to belittle George Washing- 
ton, and speak of the Indians as the ‘reds,’ as 
Father McCloud did to his dying day, and the 
negroes as ‘tawnies’!” 

And the light-hearted McClouds joined in 
another shout of laughter. 

“Andrew, I might have known that you 
and your mother had fine blood!” said the 
last of the Raleighs the next day. 











I T was Christmas Eve, and almost too hot; 
the roads were drying fast, and there was a 
smell of spring in the air. Andrew and Bar- 
bara were driving into town for some Christ- 
mas candles, a spool of shoe thread, some 
staples, and some stick cinnamon, if they 
Larks were calling, and Andrew 
had just prophesied that the alfalfa would be 
out of the ground on New Year’s Day. 
“Whatever princely attributes the McClouds 
can claim don’t apply to mother,” he reminded 
her with a smiling side glance, after a silence. 

Barbara was confused for a second. “Well, 
I suppose that’s true,” she admitted unwilling- 
ly. *‘But you can’t tell me that your mother 
isn’t of a fine family, too!” 

“\other’s father was a New England school- 
teacher named Swann,” Andrew told her 
simply. “And he was born in a poorhouse!” 

“Andrew McCloud!” 

“Honestly. His father died—a 
named Rose, he was. He died before my 
grandfather was born, and there were two 
other babies and no money at all. After he 
was born, his mother sewed and cleaned— 
did anything she could for a few years, finally 
opened a boarding-house. My mother says 
her father well remembered going out after 
were very 
proud of the school-teacher, and he took care 
of his mother and his sisters as soon as he 
could. But he died young, too, and my mother 
was brought to California with some well-to-do 
people who had taken a fancy to her. So 
there you have us, root and branch,’’ Andrew 
finished cheerfully. 

Barbara was silent. All this was very con- 
fusing. One grandfather a Scotch lord, the 
other born in a New England poorhouse! 
And the result was this handsome, rosy, 
smiling Andrew, who was watching the 
shabby farm team with affectionate eyes and 
apparently well pleased with the world! 

“Everybody’s got some ancestors to be 
proud of,’’ Andrew said in his careless way, 
“but sometimes I’ve thought how amusing 
it would be to single out, not the uncle who 
was a judge, and the Civil War general, but 
the aunt who went crazy and the cousins who 
never knew where the next meal was coming 
from.” 

Again Barbara was silent. But after a few 
minutes she said to herself in a low, dissatisfied 


carpenter 





tone: “But you don’t think so Vobody 
really thinks so.”’ ; 
Andrew drove along contentedly “vy we 
nearing the village. ‘Get out that lis he 
said. “Do you like driving i »wnand shop- 





ping vith vour promised 

































Need No No ‘Breaking. in 


There’s great satisfaction in 
buying shoes that are up-to- 
date in style, yet give extra 
comfort at no extra cost. 

The Original and Genuine 


Dt ARee 


JPSMHB SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE (0, 


Makers of Men's Shoes Makers of Women's Shoe 
Chicago Buffalo 
The famous inner soles of these 
“easiest shoes on earth” are non- 
conductors of heat or 
cold. 
If there is no Dr. A. Reed 


dealer in your city, write 
us. 



























































































Retain 
the glowing 
tints and satin softness 
of youth’s fair skin. Pro- 
tecting, wholesome, clinging 


Freemans 
FACE POWDER 


has been in favor for 40 years 


All tints at all toilet counters 50c (double 

the quantity of old 25c size) plus 2¢ war 

tax, Miniature box mailed for 

yc plus le war tax. 
The Freeman 
Perfume 
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“Oh, \ndrew, [love it!” Barbara smoothed 
the slip of paper on her knee. “And I have 
some special shopping to do,” she told him 
sae Af ; 

“What have you to buy?” He was so in- 
fatuated with her little air of business, so 
enchanted with the sunshiny, warm weather 


and the world and life at the spring, that the 


face he bent toward her was almost fatuous 
in its delight. 

She raised demure eyes. “Christmas 
prese nts, child! Yours is to be a surprise, but 
it’s something you need. And I thought of | 
further faddles for Sally—do you approve of 
that? And the bicycle tire for Cleve, and 
the birdshot for Ross, two packages. And 


red wagons and wheelbarrows for the small | 


ones. But now listen, Andrew!” 


Barbara became tremendously _ serious. 
“Your mother really needs a new rolling-pin,” 
she said, “but I don’t suppose there’s one 
chance in the world that we could get her a 
glass one here at the store, is there? And 
she’s set her heart on that!’ 

Andrew shook his head. ‘“ ’Fraid not!” 

“Well, then, Andrew,” said his resourceful 
little sweetheart busily, “I'll tell you what I 
thought I’d do. I’ll get her a new alarm-clock | 


—I know she needs that—and then we'll | 
send the glass rolling-pin up from town next | 
week,” 


“I think you’re sweet to get them all 
present \ndrew commented. 

“Well, I know they’re all making things for 
me,” Barbara said. “Letty nearly choked | 
Cleve for saying something about a glove- | 
mender yesterday, and Sally pushed something | 
into her lap when I came into the kitchen this 
morning.’ 

“T thought you might have brought some | 
things up from town,”’ Andrew said. 

Barbara widened innocent, blue eyes. “TI 





couldn’t have picked out suitable things before 
I knew them,” she equivocated innocently. | 
For answer Andrew beamed upon her again. | 


“Do you think it’s fun buying Christmas | 





presents together?” he asked. 

Barbara dimpled and nodded. Her finger 
tightened on his free hand. Andrew did not 
know it, might never know it, but these 
purchases at the country store would be the 
realest presents that the rich Miss Raleigh 
had ever made in her life. 


Puff Paste 


Continued from page 54) 
paper. Chill the pastries ten minutes, then | 
place them very near the bottom of the oven, | 
which has been heated to a temperature of 
seo F. Turn the sheet frequently, that the | 
pastries may rise evenly. When the | layers of | 
pulf paste have risen their full height, which | 
shoul in about thirty minutes, place the 
baking sheet near the top of the oven and finish 
the browning. 

Puff paste suggests innumerable dainties S. 
Roll out the pastry into a sheet and, dipping 

nife into very hot water, cut the paste 

ips of the desired size and then bake 

them. N hen finished, put the strips together 














with an icing made of confectioners’ sugar and | 
vater, an “os also ice the tops. Another way is | 
to cut the pastry into squares before baking; | 


ifter taking them from the oven, lift the layers 
very gently and insert a bit of jam or icing be 
tween them; put them together again and ice 
the tops with white or delicately tinted icing. 
Sometimes a sprinkle of finely « hopped nuts or 
candic d cherries cut into small pieces adds at- 
traction to the pastries. j 
Patty shells filled with halved peaches or 
strawberries cooked whole in a sirup make at 
tractive bits. Roll the paste one-fourth inch 
thick, cut into rounds, and from half of them 
cut the centers with a small cutter. Wet the 
1 tion around the edge with a little cold 
| place the ring of pastry on it. Press 

tly, then bake. When finished, ar 
in the wells and if desired top 
t of v hipy ped cream jus t before serv- 

Jams or marmalades may be used in place 

Ol | fruit. 















Fresh Air 
Window Ventilators 


Fresh Air Without Drafts, Dust, Rain or Snow 


For Bed Rooms, Living Rooms, Bath Rooms, 
School Rooms, Hospitals, Offices, etc. 











Continental Sanitary Cloth Window Ventilators have selected 

hard wood frames—“mission oak’’ finish. The specially treated 

fine-meshed, buff-colored cotton cloth acts as a filter. 

No. G- 93 . . 9 inches high, adjustable, 23 to 37 inches wide 
Price 65 cents each, 3 for $1.65 

No. G- 96 . . 9 inches high, adjustable, 34 to 59 inches wide 

Price 90 cents each, 3 for $2.40 

15 inches high, adjustable, 23 to 37 inches wide 

Price 85 cents each, 3 for $2.25 


Above Prices Cover Deli 
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ys Porcelain Food Tray—absolute- 
ly sanitary. 
2 Safety-First Strap—baby can’t 
slide under to floor or turn 
around and stand up. 
4 Wide, Flaring 
Legs, insuring 
against tipping. 
4 Continuous 
Metal Tray 
Arm, from one rear 
post to the other. 
The Northwestern 
“Safety-First’”’ High 
Chair gives youevery= 
thing that science and 
mechanical skill have 
been able to produce for 
the baby’s safety, at 
just about the cost of 
ordinary chair. The fine, white, one-piece, removable 
porcelain tray, easily kept clean and free from germs, 
helps prevent stomach complaints. With the Safety- 
First Strap, Mother can leave room without ap- 
prehension. Mission or Period Patterns—wood 
or fibre. Write for folder No. 30. 


Homelovers 


Fine Period Furniture 


Dining Room Suites in Queen Anne, Italian Re- 
naissance, Arts and Crafts and Mission. 


Bed Room Suites in Queen Anne, Louis XVI 
and Sheraton, 






















Sun Parlor and Sitting Room Suites in fibre 














Write for free illustrated Book No. 35, mentioning ge 
line in which you are interested " 
Northwestern Mfg. Co. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Special 


Be sure to see the Phipps Weekly 
Feature Hat at your Dealer’s—lIt is 
New York’s smartest hat of the week. 
C. M. PHIPPS, Inc. Wholesalers only. 
29-33 West 38th Street, New York. 
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TAC 
Has 


VACUUM pit 
Puts the SWEET in 
HOME SWEET HOME | 
at Christmas time | 

and ever after~ | 


Sweet and clean and 
free from health-de- 
stroying germs is that 
home where the 
housewife with her 
trusty CADILLAC 
reigns supreme. 


Its revolving car- 
pet sweeper brush 
picks up the lint, 
threads and hair 


—and its powerful 
suction draws it into 
thedust bag. Not only 
is the surface dirt re- 
moved but its rapid 
displacement of Great 
Volume of Air draws 
out the  trodden-in 
dirt that is imbedded 
in the body of the 
fabric, leaving your 
carpets and rugs 
Clean Through 
and Through 

and uninjured. 














Save Your — Model No. 33 
Back with 
a Cadillac 


Tell Him You Want 
a CADILLAC 


A post card will bring our folder ‘Choose 
Wisely”? which in a few pages gives you the 
vacuum cleaner story from A to Z, and ask 
for name of dealer in your city who will 
without obligation on your part demonstrate 
the CADILLAC in your home. 


Clements Mfg. Co. 
603 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Special, $3.50. 
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ir stitching. Infants’ a 2 years. No. 
271-S; Special, $2.5 
50 Organdy. Tucks Sn cuesaneeil 
ap ° hemstitching. Infants’ to 2 years. 
No. 271-C; Special, $3.5u. 


Ds Lis bend Wear Hand-made in old French 


Quarter New Orleans, by 
expert French needlewomen specializing 
in the same class of fine work that con 
from France. Write for catalog of newest 
models. Take advantage of introductory 

m offer on any one or all three of these 

y specials; sent prepaid. Money backif not 
Satisfactory 


DE LIS, Department A, New Orleans 


SERVICE TABLE \WAGON -— 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
brawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undersheives — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
lired Swivel Wheels 
A high grade piece of fur- 
thing e et “ys ot cra og a 

ain, et 
GENE RA e Uriity, 
ease of action, and abso- 
lute noiselessness. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 

COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 


: ¥ 501. D, Cunard Bldg.Chicago, Il! 
December 1919 Good Hou 
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| was an inferno of starvation and death. You 
| could go out and kill a man, then, and perhaps 
get away with it, Fingers. But if you stole 
| so much as a crust of bread or a single bean, 
you were taken to the edge of the camp and 
told to go! And that meant certain death— 
death from hunger and cold, more terrible 
than shootin or hanging, and for that reason 
it was the penalty for theft. 

“Tatman wasn’t a thief. It was seeing his 
young wife slowly dying of hunger, and his 
horror at the thought of seeing her fall, as 
others were falling, a victim to scurvy, that 
made him steal. He broke into a cabin in the 
dead of night and stole two cans of beans and 
a pan of potatoes, more precious than a thous- 
and times their weight in gold. 
caught. Of course, there was the wife 
those were days when a woman couldn’t 
a man, no matter how lovely she was. 





given his pack and his gun—but no food. 
And the girl, hooded and booted, was at his 
side, for she was determined to die with him. 
For her sake Tatman had lied up to the last 
minute, protesting his innocence. 


“But the beans and the potatoes were found | 


in his cabin, and that was evidence enough. 
And then, 
straight out into the blizzard that me 


within a few hours, then—”’ 


K& 


int death 


‘NT rose to his feet, and walked to the 
little window, and stood there, looking out. 


“Fingers, now and then a superman is born | 
And a superman was there in that | 
crowd of hunger-stricken and embittered men. | 
At the last moment he stepped out and in a | 


on earth. 


loud voice declared that Tatman was innocent 
and that he was guilty. Unafraid, 
a remarkable confession. He had stolen the 
beans and the potatoes and had slipped them 
| into the Tatman cabin when they were asleep. 
| Why? Because he wanted to save the woman 
from hunger! Yes, he lied, Fingers. 
because he loved the wife that belonged to an- 


other man—lied because in him there was a | 


heart as true as any heart God ever made. 
He lied! And his lie was a splendid thing 
He went out into that blizzard, strengthened 
by a love that was greater than his fear of 
death, and the camp never heard of him again. 
Tatman and his wife returned to their cabin 
and lived. Fingers—’’ Kent whirled sud- 
denly from the window. ‘Fingers— 


And Fingers, like a sphinx, sat and stared at | 


Kent. 

“You were that man,” Kent went on, com- 
ing nearer to him. ‘You lied, 
loved a woman, and you went out to face death 
because of that woman. The men at Lost 
City didn’t know it, Fingers. The husband 
didn’t know it. And the girl, that girl-wife 
| you worshiped in secret, didn’t dream of it! 
But that was the truth, and you know it deep 
down in your soul. You fought your way out. 
You lived! And all these years, 
}on your porch, 
a long time ago. Fingers, am I right? And 
| if Iam, will vou shake hands?” 

Slowly Fingers had risen from his 
No longer were his eves dull and lifeless, 
flaming with a fire that Kent had 
| again after many years. And he reached out 

a hand and gripped Kent’s, still staring at 
| him as though something had 

him from the dead. 

[ thank you, Kent, 
|man,” he said. ‘Somehow, 
| me—ashamed. But it was only 

man that won out after that day w 
| Tatman’s place. Something happened. I 
| don’t know what. But—you see me _ no\ 

[ never went back into the digging 

generated. I became what I am.” 

“And you are today just what 
when you went out to die for Mary 





but 


come 


for your opinion of that 

you haven’t made 

the shell of 

hen I took 
| 


you were 
Tatman 


The Valley of Silent Men | 


And he was | 
But | 
save | 
Tat- | 
man was taken to the edge of camp and | 


just as they were about to go | 





he made | 


He lied 





because you | 


down here | 
you’ve been dreaming of a | 
woman, of the girl you were willing to die for | 


. } 
chair. 


lichted | & 


back to |} 





HI-NU 


The. Universal Cleanser 


SHI-NUP cleans and restores 
the original luster to silverware, 
gold, plate or jewelry, toilet arti- 
cles, etc. 


SHI-NUP contains no grit, am- 
monia or other ingredients that 
can possibly harm the finest pol- 
ished surface or the hands. It is 
soluble in water. It will not deteri- 
orate with age, is non-explosive, 
non-inflammable. 


SHI-NUP absolutely cleanses 
the surface of all accumulations of dirt or 
tarnish; then a moment’s rubbing with 
a clean soft cloth will restore the original 


luster so much desired. 


SHI-NUP its a liquid, put up in 
50c and $1.00 packages. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us coin or stamps 


and we will forward, prepaid. 


SHI-NUP PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 1009 Racine, Wisconsin | 


Absolutely safe and sanitary. 
Has one-piece porcelain enameled 


tray,easily detached andwhich can be washed 
clean just like a china plate. Safeguard your 


baby’s health. Ask your dealer to show you 
a high chair equipped with a genuine (pat- 
ented) Sanitray. Look for the trade-mark 


Write us for illustrated booklet. 
Vitreous Enameling Company, Dept. A, Cieveland, Ohio 


Our “Graduate Housekeepers” 


Recei 
duties and social recognition due trained expe rts 
place 
Am. School of Home Economics, 507b W. 69th St, 


ve up to $100 per month and living, with reasonable 
, for we 


our graduates. Write for details. //ov»e-s¢ rs 
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done for children 


O longer is it necessary 

to use force or decepe 

tion in giving your child 
a dose of castor oil. 


No longer does the child 


shudder in fear of it. 


At your 
druggist 
Sold only in 
sealed hottles 
with the leaf 


on the label cd Kellogg's have changed all 
this by giving the world 100% 
pure ste a Castor Oil— 
free from flavoring — taste- 
less because super-refined. 





The genuine always bears the 
Kellogg trade-mark. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Refiners of Vegetable Oils 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





’ The Sentinel 
of Danger 
Don’t guessin matters of 
health. Know! 
Have your own Tycos Fever 
Thermometer. Then you'll always 
have warning of approaching illness 
and know when to call the doctor. 

Insist on getting a Tycos when you buy 
tT ermometers of any description. Your dealer 

them or can get them for you. 


sans INSTRUMENT COMPANIES, Rochester, N. Y. 


t Tycos or Tavlor Temperature Instrument 
for Every Purpose 


sells 


A real way to 
add to your 
income— 





Represent us in your com- 
munity to take care of Good 
Housekeeping subscriptions 
nd renewals. No experience nec- 
This is the big season in 
Very liberal commis- 
Write at once for complete 
and instructions. Address 





essary, 
P , 
the business. 
Sit ms, 


outfit 


| GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
| Dept. 12A 119 West 40th St, 
NEW YORK CITY 





cried Kent. ‘‘The same heart and the 
soul are in you. 
today for her?’’ 

A stifled cry came from Fingers’ lips. 
God, yes, Kent—I would!” 

“And that’s w hy I wanted you, of all men, 
to come to me, Fingers,” Keut went on 
swiftly. ‘To you, of all the men on earth, 
I wanted to tell my story. And now, will you 
listen to it? Will you forgive me for bringing 
up this memory that must be precious to you, 
only that you might more fully understand 
what I am going to say? I don’t want you 
to think of it as a subterfuge on my part. 
more than that. It is— Fingers, is it in- 
spiration? Listen, and tell me.” 


same 


ND for a long time after that James Kent 


talked, and Fingers listened, the soul within | 


him writhing and dragging itself back into 
fierce life, demanding for the first time in many 
years the something which it had once pos- 
sessed, but which it had lost. It was not the 
lazy, mysterious, silent Dirty Fingers who sat 
in the cell with Kent. In him the spirit of 
twenty years ago had roused itself from long 
slumber, and the thrill of it pounded in his 
blood. Two-Fisted Fingers they had called 
him then, and he was Two-Fisted Fingers in 
this hour with Kent. Twice Father Layonne 
came to the head of the cell alcove, but turned 
back when he heard the low and steady mur- 
mur of Kent’s voice. Nothing did Kent keep 
hidden, and when he had finished, something 
that was like the fire of a revelation had come 
into Fingers’ face. 

“My God!” he breathed deeply. “Kent, 
I’ve been sitting down there on my porch a 
long time, and a good many strange things have 
come to me, but never anything like this. Oh, 
if it wasn’t for this accursed flesh of mine!” 

He jumped from his chair more quickly than 
he had moved in ten years, and he laughed as 
he had not laughed in all that time. He thrust 
; out a great arm and doubled it up, like a prize- 
fichter testing his muscle. “Old? 
old! I was only twenty-eight when that hap- 
pened up oly perce I’m forty-eight now. 
Thatisn’t old. It’s what is in me that’s grown 
old. Vl doit, Kent! I'll do it, if I hang for 
it!” 

Kent fairly leaped upon him. God bless 
you!” he cried huskily. ‘‘God bless you, Fin- 
gers! Look! Lceok at that!” He _ pulled 
lingers to the little window, and together they 
looked out upon the river, shimmering 
riously under a sun-filled sky of blue. “Two 
thousand miles of it,’ he breathed. “Two 
thousand miles of it, running straight through 
the he art of that 1 ee we both have known! 
No, you’re not old, Fingers. The things you 
used to know are c chling you again, as they are 
calling me, for somewhere off there are the 
ghosts of Lost City, ghosts—and realities!” 


glo- 


“Ghosts—and hopes,” said Fingers. 

“Hopes make life,’ softly whispered Kent, 
as if to himself. And then, without turning 
from the window, his hand found Fingers’ and 
clasped it tight. “It may be that mine, like 
yours, will never come true. But they’re fine 
to think about, Fingers. Funny, isn’t it. that 
their names should be so strangely alike— 
Mary and Marette? I Fingers—”’ 

Heavy footsteps sounded in the hall. Both 
turned from the window as Constable Pelly 
came to the door of the cell. They recognized 
thisintimation that their time was up, and with 
his foot Fingers roused his sleeping dog. 

It was a new Fingers who walked back to the 
river five minutes later, and it was an amazed 
and discomfited dog who followed at his heels, 
for at times the misshapen and flesh-ridden 
Togs was compelled to trot for a few steps to 
keep up. And Fingers a not sink into the 
chair on the shady porch when he reache d his 
shack. He threw off his coat and waistcoat 
and rolled up his sleeves, and for hours after 
‘that he was buried deep in the accumulated 
masses of dust-covered legal treasures stored 
away in hidden corners of the Good Old Queen 
Bess. 
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Purest cane and maple sugars, blended 
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maple grove—that’s Uncle John’s Syrup. 
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till you taste Uncle ‘John’s. 
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| was in his blood. 


XII 


HAT morning Kent had heard wild 


in song. 
from Kedsty if he came to see him. 


him must surely reveal itself, 
he tried to hold it back. 


For then he was not sure of himself. 
not tested his physical strength. 


haps it was good luck 
thrown Mercer in his way. 
behind him now, 
away were better. 


smiles of fortune. 
erately, prepared. 


He blessed the man who had been known as 
Dirty Fingers, but whom he could not think 
He blessed 
| the day he had heard that chance story of 


of now in the terms of that name. 


Fingers, far north. He no longer regarded 


him as the fat pig of a man he had been for so 
For he looked upon the miracle 
He had seen the soul 
| of Fingers lift itself up out of its tabernacle of 
flesh and grow young again; he had seen stag- | 
He had seen 
emotions roused that had slept for long years. 
And he felt toward Fingers, in the face of that 
awakening, differently than he had felt toward 
His emotion was one of 


many years. 
of a great awakening. 


nant blood race with new fire. 


any other living man. 
deep and embracing comradeship. 


FATHER LAYONNI 


formation that thrilled Kent. 


had knocked loudly on the door, 
was ho answer, Where was Fingers? 
shook his head feigning an 


knew! 


siderably depressed. He would talk 
Fingers again, he said, 
suggestions he had in mind. 
when he was gone. How 
would be if he, too, could know! 

The next morning Father Layonne 
again, and his information 
thrilling to Kent. 
pleased with Fingers. Last night, 


him. And he had found three men closely 


drawn up about a table with Dirty Fingers. 
One of them was Ponte, the half-breed; another 
was Kinoo the outcast Dog Rib from over on 
the old 
Kent wanted to jump up and 
shout, for those three were the three greatest 
trailers in all that part of the northland 
Fingers had lost no time, and he wanted to 
voice his approbation like a small boy on the 
seen by Father 
Layonne, betraved none of the excitement that 
‘ Fingers had told him he 
| was going into a timber deal with these men, 
would be 
could not in- 
about Kent 
again in the 
And he had gone again that morn- 


Sand Creek; the third was Mooie, 


Indian trailer. 


Fourth of July. But his face, 


long-distance deal where there 
much traveling, and that he 
terrupt himself just then to talk 
Would Father Layonne come 

morning? 
ing, and Fingers’ place was locked up! 


All the rest of the day Kent waited eagerly 
i time Kedsty came to 
said he 
to him 


for Fingers. For the first 
see him, and as a matter 


hoped Fingers might be o 


of courtesy 
f assistance 





songs 
floating up from the river, and now he felt | 
like shouting forth his own joy and exultation 
He wondered if he could hide the 
truth from the eyes of others, and especially 
It seemed 
that some glimmer of the hope blazing within 
no matter how 
He felt the vital 
forces of that hope more powerful within him 
now than in the hour when he had crept from 
the hospital window with freedom in his face. 
He had 
And in the 
present moment, fanned by his unbounded 
optimism, the thought came to him that per- 
and not bad that had 
For with Fingers 
his chances for a clean get- 
He would not be taking a 
hazardous leap chanced on the immediate 
He would be going delib- 


did not come again 
until afternoon, and then he brought in- 
The missioner 
had walked down to see Fingers, and Fingers 
was not on his porch. Neither was the dog. He 
but there 
Kent 
anxious question- 
ing, but inside him his heart was leaping. He 
He told Father I.ayonne he was afraid 
all Fingers’ knowledge of the law could do him 
but little good, that Fingers had told him as 
much, and the little missioner went away con- 
with 
and offer certain 

Kent chuckled 
shocked le Pere 


came 
was even more 
The missioner was dis- 
noticing 
' alight in his shack, he had walked down to see 
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HERE’S nothing you could give a 
little girl that she'd loved so much 
s Mary jene~—unthinn she'd hug so 


Mary Jane’s an all-com. 
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ed, with real hair curls 
and with eyes that go 
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shops—semi-clad in 
combination suit — or 
fully dressed in the lat- 
est fashionable silk 
gown and hat. 

There are 300 models 
of EFFANBEE DOLLS. 


Ask your dealer about 
them. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., 
required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of Good Housekeeping, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1919. State of 
New York, County of New York, ss: Before me, 
a Notary Publie in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared C. Henry Hath- 
away, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, desposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Good Housekeeping and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the owne rship, manage- 
ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 1. That 
the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business’ manager are: 
Publisher, International Magazine C rs: 119 
West 40th St., New York, N. Y., E “a W. F. Big- 


elow, 119 West . St., New Y ork, N. aL anag- 
ing E a, W. F. Bigelow, 119 West ‘otk St., New 
York, N.Y... PS iness Manager, C. Henry Hath- 


away, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y 
That the owners are: International Magazine 
Company, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Stockholders: W.R. Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y., M. V. Hearst, 137 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N. Y. 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other secur- 
ities are: Columbia Trust Company, 60 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; M. V. Hearst, 137 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N. Y.; W. R. Hearst, 137 River- 
side Drive, New York, N. Y.; Arthur Brisbane, 
238 William St., New York, N. Y.; Lina Strauss, 
27 West 72nd St., New York, N. Y.: George J 
Gould, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; E. H 
Gary, 856 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Samuel 
Untermyer, 37 Wall St., New York, N. Y.; James 
Speyer, 1038 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Phelps 
Publishing Company, Springfield, Mass. 4 
That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
and security holders who do 
books of the 
and se 






which stockholders 


not appear upon the company as 








trustees, hold stock curities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; ar 13 
affiant has no reason to believe that an 
person, assock ition, or corporation has ¢ any int 
direct or indirect in the said stoek, bonds, 

securit than as so stated by him 

C. Henry Hathaway, Business Manager. Sworr 
to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of 
September, 1919. B. S. Deuse, Notary Publi 
New York County. (My commission expires 
March 30th, 1921.) (Sea 
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Sold Everywhere, 


He did not mention Mercer and remained no 
| longer than a couple of minutes, standing out- 
side the cell. In the afternoon Doctor Cardi- 
gan came and shook hands warmly with Kent. 


said. Mercer was all cut up, in a literal as 

well as a mental way. He had five teeth 

' missing, and he had to have seventeen stitches 

taken in his face. It was Cardigan’s opinion | 
that some one had given him a considerable 

beating—and he grinned at Kent. Then he 

added in a whisper, 

“My God, Kent, how I wish you had made 
it!” 

It was four o’clock when Fingers came. 
Even less than yesterday did he look like the 
old Fingers. He was not wheezing. He 
seemed to have lost flesh. His face was alive. 
That was what struck Kent—the new life in 
it. There was color in his eyes. And Togs, 
the dog, was not with him. He smiled when 
| he shook hands with Kent, and nodded, and 








chuckled. And Kent, after that, gripped him 
by the shoulders and shook him in his silent 
joy. 

“T was up all last night,” said Fingers in a 
low voice. “I don’t dare move much in the 
day, or people will wonder. But, God bless 
my soul!—I did move last night, Kent. I 
must have walked ten miles, more or less. 
And things are coming—coming!” 

“And Ponte, Kinoo, Mooie—?” 

“Are working like devils,” whispered Fin- 
igers. “It’s the only way, Kent. I’ve gone 
| through all my law, and there’s nothing in 
man-made law that can save you. I’ve read 
your confession, and I don’t think you could 
even get off with the penitentiary. A noose 
is already tied around your neck. I think 
you’d hang. We've simply got to get you 
out some other wav. I’ve had a talk with 
Kedsty. He has made arrangements to have 
you sent to Kdmonton two weeks from to- 
morrow. We'll need all that time, but it’s 
enough.” ! 

For three days thereafter Fingers came to 
Kent’s cell each afternoon, and each time was 
looking better. Something was swiftly put- 
ting hardness into his flesh and form into his 
body. The second day he told Kent that he 
had found the way at last, and that when the 
hour came, escape would be easy, but he 
thought it best not to let Kent in on the little 
secret Just vet. He must be patient and have 
faith. That was the chief thing, to have faith 
at all times, no matter what happened. Sev- 
jeral times he emphasized that ‘no matter 
|what happens.” The third day he puzzled 
| Kent. He was restless, a bit nervous. He 
| still thought it best not to tell Kent what his 
scheme was, until tomorrow. He was in the 
}cell not more than five or ten minutes, 
j there was an unusual pressure in the grip of 
| his hand when he bade Kent goodby. Some- 
how Kent did not feel so well when he had 
gone, 


H E waited impatiently for the next day. It 
came, and hour after hour he listened for 
Fingers’ heavy tread in the hall. The morn- 
ing passed. The afternoon lengthened. Night 
came, and Fingers had not come. Kent did 
not sleep much between the hour when he 
{went to bed and morning. It was eleven 
|o’clock when the missioner made his call. 
| Before he left, Kent gave him a brief note for 
Fingers. He had just finished his dinner, and 
| Carter had taken the dishes away, when Father 
| Layonne returned. A look at his face, and 
Kent knew that he bore unpleasant tidings. 
“Fingers is an—an apostate,” he said, his 
lips twitching as if to keep back a denunciation 
| still more emphatic. ‘He was sitting on his 
| porch again this morning, half asleep, and says 
| that after a great deal of thought he has come 
to the definite opinion that he can do nothing 
jfor you. He read your note and burned it 
with a match. He asked me to tell you that 
the scheme he had in mind was too risky—for 
him. He says he won’t come up again. And—” 
The missioner rubbing his brown, 
knotted hands together raspingly. 
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He had found a tough job waiting for him, he |, CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 
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FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure; appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

‘SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands, 7 

+ CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a@ substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost, 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads, Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat isas crisp 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is 2 felishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. en's 

With every order we send BOOK OF =e al 
PES for preparing all our products. Write 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of fish 
is put up, with the delivered price, 80 you 
can choose just what you will enjoy 
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SEALING WAX 


Seal your letters with your initials, coat- 
of-arms or monogram in sealing wax. 
Good form plus individuality and safety. 
Dennison dealers everywhere will make 
your seal and supply wax. 
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Framingham, Mass., for ‘‘Sealing Wax Booklet’* 
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New York Showrooms - 209 Fifth Avenue 


Manufacturers of the famous “Royal Rochester” Table Metalware line. 
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The Valley of Silent Men 


“Go on,” said Kent a little thickly. 

“He has also sent Inspector Kedsty the 
same word,” finished Father Layonne. “His 
word to Kedsty is that he can see no fighting 
chance for you, and that it is useless effort on 
his part to put up a defense for you. Jimmy!” 
His hand touched Kent’s arm gently. 

Kent’s face was white. He faced the window, 
and for a space he did not see. Then with 
nencil and paper he wrote again to Fingers. 
; It was late in the afternoon before Father 
Layonne returned with an answer. Again 
it was verbal. Fingers had read his note and 
had burned it with a match. He was par- 
ticular that the last scrap of it was turned into 
ash, the missioner said. And he had nothing 
to say to Kent that he had not previously 
said. He simply could not go on with their 
plans. And he requested Kent not to write to 
him again. He was sorry, but that was his 
definite stand in the matter. 

Even then Kent could not bring himself to 
believe. All the rest of the day he tried to 
put himself in Fingers’ brain, but his old trick 
of losing his personality in that of another 
failed him this time. He could find no reason 
for the sudden change in Fingers, unless it 
was what Fingers had frankly confessed to 
Father Layonne—fear. The influence of 
mind, in this instance, had failed in its assault 
upon a mass of matter. Fingers’ nerve had 
gone back on him. 

The fifth day Kent rose from his cot with 
hope still not quite dead in his heart. But 
that day passed and the sixth, and the mis- 
sioner brought word that Fingers was the old 
Dirty Fingers again, sitting from morning 
till night on his porch, 


N the seventh day came the final crash to 
Kent’s hopes. Kedsty’s program had 
changed. He, Kent, was to start for Edmonton 
the following morning under charge of Pelly 
and a special constable! 

After this Kent felt a strange change come 
over him. Years seemed to multiply them- 
selves in his body. His mind, beaten back, 
no longer continued in its old channels of 
thought. The thing pressed upon him now as 
fatalistic. Fingers had failed him. Fortune 
had failed him. Everything had failed, and 
for the first time in the weeks of his struggle 
against death and a thing worse than death, 
he cursed himself. There was a limit to 
optimism and a limit to hope. His limit was 
reached. 


In the afternoon of this seventh day came a 








depressing gloom. It was filled with a drizz- 
ling rain. Hour after hour this drizzle kept 


up, thickening as the night came. He ate his 
supper by the light of a cell lamp. By eight 
o'clock it was black outside. In that black- 
ness there was an occasional flash of lightning 
and rumble of thunder. On the roof of the 
barracks the rain beat steadily and monot- 
onously, 

_His watch was in his hand—it was a quarter 
alter nine o’clock, when he heard the door at 
the far exit of the hall open and close. He had 
heard it a dozen times since supper and paid 
ho attention to it, but this time it was followed 
by a voice at the detachment office that hit 
him like an electrical shock. Then, a moment 
later, came low laughter. It was a woman 
who laughed, 

He stood up. He heard the detachment 
ofice door close, and silence followed. The 
vatch in his hand seemed ticking off the sec- 
onds with frantic noise. He shoved it into 
his pocket and stood staring out into the prison 
alcove. A few minutes later the office door 
opened again. This time it was not closed. He 
heard distinctly a few light, hesitating foot- 
steps, and his heart seemed to stop its beating. 
They came to the head of the lighted alcove, 
and for perhaps the space of a dozen seconds 
there \ as silence again. Then they advanced. 

Another moment, and Kent was staring 
through the bars into the glorious eyes of | 
Marette Radisson! ‘ 
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The Valley of Silent Men 
XIII 
[X THAT moment Kent did not speak. He 


made no sound. He gave no sign of wel 
| come, but stood in the middle of his cell 
staring. If life had hung upon speech in those 
few seconds, he would have died, but every 
thing he would have said, and more, was jp 
his face. The girl must have seen it. With 
her two hands she was gripping at the bars of 
the cell and looking through at him. Kent 
saw that her face was pale in the lamp glow 
In that pallor her violet eyes were like pools 
of black. The hood of her dripping raincoat 
was thrown partly back, and against the 
whiteness of her cheeks her hair glistened wet. 
and her long lashes were heavy with the rain, 

Kent, without moving over the narrow space 
between them, reached out his hands and 
found his voice. ‘“Marette!” 

Her hands had tightened about the bars 
until they were bloodless. Her lips were 
parted. She was breathing quickly, but she 
did not smile; she made no response to his 
greeting, gave no sign even of recognition. 
What happened after that was so sudden 
and amazing that his heart stopped dead still. 
Without warning she stepped back from the 
cell and began to scream and then drew away 
from him, still facing him and still screaming, 
as if something had terrified her. 

Kent heard the crash of a chair in the de- 
tachment office, excited voices, and the running 
of feet. Marette Radisson had withdrawn to 
the far corner of the alcove, and as Carter and 
Pelly ran toward her, she stood, a picture of 
horror, pointing at Kent’s cell. The two 
constables rushed past her. Close behind 
them followed the special officer detailed to 
take Kent to Edmonton. 


| 
| 
| 


¢ ENT had not moved. He was like one pet- 
rified. Close up against the bars came the 








wil 
cob 


faces of Pelly, Carter, and the special con- 
stable, filled with the expressions of men who 
had expected to look in upon tragedy. And 
then, behind their backs, Kent saw the other 
thing happen. Swift as a flash Marette Rad- 
isson’s hand went in and out of her raincoat, 
and at the backs of the three men she was 
leveling a revolver! Not only did Kent see 
that swift change, but the still swifter change 
that came into her face. Her eyes shot to his 
just once, and they were filled with a laughing, 
exultant fire. With one mighty throb Kent’s 
heart seemed to leap out through the bars of 
his prison, and at the look in his face and eyes 
Carter swung suddenly around. 

“Please don’t make any disturbance, gentle 
men,”’ said Marette Radisson. “The first man 
that makes a suspicious move, I shall kill!” 

Her voice was calm and thrilling. It hada 
deadly ring in it. The revolver in her hand 
was held steadily. It was a slim-barreled, 
black thing. The very color of it was men- 
acing. And behind it were the girl’s eyes, 
pools of flame. The three men were facing 
them now, shocked to speechlessness. -Auto- 
matically they seemed to obey her command 
to throw up their hands. Then she leveled her 
grim little gun straight at Pelly’s heart. 

“Vou have the key,” she said. “Unlock 
the cell!” Pelly fumbled and produced the 
key. She watched him closely. Then sud- 
denly the special constable dropped his arms 
with a coarse laugh. ‘A pretty trick,’ he 
said, “but the bluff won’t work!” 

“Oh, but it will!” came the reply. 

The little black gun was shifted to him, 
even as the constable’s fingers touched his 
revolver holster. With  half-smiling _ lips, 
Marette’s eyes blazed at him. 

“Please put up your hands,” she 
manded. 

The constable hesitated; then his fingers 
gripped the butt of his gun. Kent, holding his 
breath, saw the almost imperceptible tensing 
of Marette’s body and the wavering of Pelly’s 
l Another moment and he 


that 


com- 


arms over his head. 
too, would have called the bluff if it we: 
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The Valley of Silent Men 


But that moment did not come. From the 


barrel of the girl’s revolver leaped 
forth a sudden spurt of smoke and flame, and 
the special constable lurched back against the 
cell bars, caught himself as he half fell, and 
then stood with his pistol arm hanging limp 
and useless at his side. He had not made a 
sound, but his face was twisted in pain. 

“Qpen the cell door!” ; ; 

A second time the deadly-looking little 
gun was pointed straight at Pelly’s Heart. 
The half-smile was gone from the girl’s lips 
now. Her eyes blazed a deeper fire. She 
was breathing quickly, and she leaned a 
little toward Pelly, repeating her command. 
The words were partly drowned in a sud- 
den crash of thunder. But Pelly under- 
stood. He saw her lips form the words, 
and half heard, 

“Qpen the door, or T shall kill you!” ? 

He no longer hesitated. The key grated in 
the lock, and Kent himself flung the door wide 
open and sprang out. He was quick to see 
and seize upon opportunity and swift to act. 
The astounding audacity of the girl's ruse, her 
clever acting in feigning horror to line the 
guards up at the cell door and the thrilling 
decisiveness with which she had used the little 
black gun in her hand set every drop of blood 
in his body afire. No sooner was he outside his 
cell than he was the old Jim Kent, fighting 
man. He whipped Carter’s automatic out of 
its holster and, covering Pelly and the special 
constable, relieved them of their guns. Be- 
hind him he heard Marette’s voice, calm and 
triumphant, 

“Lock them in the cell, Mr. Kent!” 

He did not look at her, but swung his gun 
on Pelly and the special constable, and they 
backed through the door into the cell. Carter 
had not moved. He was looking straight at 
the girl, and the little black gun was leveled 
at his breast. Pelly and the wounded man did 
not see, but on Carter’s lips was a strange 
smile. His eyes met Kent’s, and there was 
revealed for an instant a silent flash of com- 
radeship and an unmistakable something else. 
Carter was glad! It made Kent want to reach 
out and grip his hand, but in place of that he 
backed him into the cell, turned the key in the 
lock, and with the key in his hand faced Mar- 
ette Radisson. Her eyes were shining glo- 


slim, black 


1 





riously. He had never seen such splendid, | 


fighting eves, nor the birdlike swiftness with 


which she turned and ran down the hall, calling 
him to follow her. 


HE was only a step behind her in passing 
Kedsty’s office. She reached the outer 


door and opened it. It was pitch-dark outside, 
and a deluge of rain beat into their faces. He 
Observed that she did not replace the hood of 
her raincoat when she darted out. As _ he 
closed the door, her hand groped to his arm 
and from that found his hand. Her fingers 


clung to his tightly. 
He did not ask questions as they faced the 


black chaos of rain. A rending streak of 
lightning revealed her for an instant, her bare 
head | d to the wind. Then came a crash 


of thunder that shook the earth under their 
leet, a 





voice, half laughing, half broken, swying, 

“’m afraid—of thunder!” 

In that storm his laugh rang out, a great, 
free, joyous laugh. He wanted to stop in that 
Instant, sweep her up into his arms, and carry 
her. He wanted to shout like an insane man 
in his mad joy. And a moment before she had 
risk¢ d everything in facing three of the bravest 
men in the service and had shot one of them! 


He started to say something, but sheincreased | 


her speed until she was almost running. 

She was not leading Jim in the direction of 
the ri cr, but toward the forest beyond ked 
sty’s bungalow. Not for an instant did she 
falter in that drenched and impenetrable dark- 
hess. There was something imperative in the 


eet, and her fingers closed more tightly about | 
his hand. And in that crash he heard her | 
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| The Valley of Silent Men 


| clasp of her fingers, even though they t ghtened 


perceptibly when the thunder crashed. They 
gave Kent the conviction that there was no 
doubt in her mind as to the point she was 
striving for. He took advantage of the light. 
ning, for each time it gave him a glimpse of 
her bare, wet head bowed to the storm, her 
white profile, and her slim figure fighting over 
the sticky earth under her feet. 

It was this presence of her, and not the 
thought of escape, that exalted him now. She 
was at his side. Her hand lay close in his, The 





lightning gave him glimpses of her. He felt 
the touch of her shoulder, her arm, her body, 
as they drew close together. The life and 
warmth and thrill of her seemed to leap into 
his own veins through the hand he held. He 
had dreamed of her. And now suddenly 
she had become a part of him, and the glory 
of it rode overwhelmingly over all other emo- 
tions that were struggling in his brain—the 
glory of the thought that it was she who had 
come to him in the last moment, who had 
saved him, and who was now leading him to 
freedom through the crash of storm. 


T the crest of a low knoll between barracks 
** and Kedsty’s bungalow she stopper d for the 
first time. He had there, again, the almost 
irresistible impulse to reach out in the darkness 
and take her into his arms, crying out to her of 
his joy, of a happiness that had come to him 
greater even than the happiness of freedom 
But he stood, holding her hand, his tongue 
speechless, and he was looking at her when the 
lightning revealed her again. In a rending 
flash it cut open the night so close that the 
hiss of it was like the passing of a giant rocket, 
and involuntarily she shrank against him, and 
her free hand caught his arm at the instant 
thunder crashed low over their heads. His 
own hand groped out, and in the blackness it 
touched for an instant her wet face and then 
her drenched hair. 

“Marette,” he cried, ‘where are we going?” 

“Down there,” came her voice. 

Her hand had left his arm, and he sensed 
that she was pointing, though he could not se 
Ahead of them was a chaotic pit of gloom, 
a sea of blackness, and in the heart of that sea 
he saw a light. He knew that it was a lamp 
in one of Kedsty’s windows and that Marette 
was guiding herself by that light when she 
started down the slope with her hand still ii 
his. That she had made no effort to withdra 
it made him unconscious of the almost drown 
ing discomfort of the fresh deluge of rain that 
beat their faces. One of her fingers had gripped 
itself convulsively about his thumb, like a 
child afraid of falling. And each time the 
thunder crashed that soft hold on his thum) 
tightened, and Kent’s soul acclaimed. 

They drew swiitly nearer to the light, for it 
was not far from the knoll to Kedsty’s plac 
Kent’s mind leaped ahead. A little west by 
north frem the inspector’s bungalow wa: 
Kim’s Bayou and it was undoubtedly to th 
forest trail over which she had gone at leas! 
once before, on the night of the mysteriou 
assault upon Mooie, that Marette was leading 
him. Questions began to rush upon him no 
immediate demanding questions. They were 
going to the river. They must be going tot 
river. It was the quickest and surest way 0 

escape. Had Marette prepared for that 
And was she going with him? 

He had no time toanswer. Their feet struck 
the gravel path leading to the door of Kedst} 
place, and straight up this path the girl turnes, 
Salah toward the light blazing in the windo' 
Then, to his amazement, he heard in the 
sweep of storm her voice crying out in glad 


n ola 


| triumph, 


“We're home!” 

Home! His breath came 
He was more than astounded. He was 
shocked. Was she mad or playing an amaz- 
ingly improper. joke? She had freed him from 
a cell to lead him to the home of the Inspecto! 
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The Valley of Silent Men 











fen of Police, the deadliest enemy the world now 
itened held for him. He stopped, and Marette Rad- 
They isson tugged at his hand, pulling him after her, 
a8 Ke. insisting that he follow. She was clutching 
© wa his thumb as though she thought he might 
field: attempt to escape. ; 
any “Tt is safe, M’sieu Jeems,”’ she cried. “Don’t 
PSE a be afraid!” 
n, her M’sieu Jeems! And the laughing note of 
3 Over mockery in her voice! He rallied himself and 
> followed her up the three steps to the door. 
t the Her hand found the latch, the door opened, 
- She and swiftly they were inside. The lamp in 
The the window was close to them, but for a space 
e felt he could not see because of the water in his 
body, eyes. He blinked it out, drew a hand across 
* and his face, and looked at Marette. She stood 
into three or four paces from him. Her face was 
He very white, and she was panting as if hard-run 
lenly for breath, but her eyes were shining, and she 
glory was smiling at him. The water was running 
—_- from her in streams. 
~the “You are wet,” she said. ‘And I am afraid 
had you will catch cold. Come with me!” 
had Again she was making fun of him just as she 
m to d made fun of him at Cardigan’s! She 
turned, and he ran upstairs behind her. At 
the top she waited for him, and as he came up, 
acks she reached out her hand, as if apologizing for | 
r the having taken it from him when they entered 
sete the bungalow. He held it again as she led him 
priser down the hall to a door farthest from the stair. | 
sei This she opened, and they entered. It was | 
him dark inside, and the girl withdrew her hand 
lom again, and Kent heard her moving across the | 
ae room. In that darkness a new and thrilling 
the emotion possessed him. The air he was 
ling breathing was not the air he had breathed in | 
= the hall. In it was the sweet scent of flowers, 
sea; and of something else—the faint and intangi- 
= ble perfume of a woman’s room. He waited, 
a staring. His eyes were wide when a match 
oy leaped into flame in Marette’s fingers. Then 
“ * he stood in the glow of a lamp. 
ae He continued to stare in the stupidity of a 
3 j shock to which he was not accustomed. Mar- 
5 : ette, as if to give him time to acquaint himself 
4 with his environment, was taking off her rain- 
ae coat. Under it her slim little figure was dry, 
oe except where the water had run down from her 
mi uncovered head to her shoulders. He noticed 
ss that she wore a short skirt, and boots, adora- 


bly small boots of splendidly worked caribou. 
And then suddenly she came toward him with 
both hands reaching out to him. 

“Please shake hands and say you're glad,” 
she said. “Don’t look so—so—frightened. 
This is my room and you are safe here.” 

He held her hands tight, staring into the 
wonderful, violet eyes that were looking at him | 
with the frank and unembarrassed directness 
of a child’s. “I—I don’t understand,” he 
struggled, ‘“‘Marette, where is Kedsty?” 

“He should be returning very soon.” 

“And he knows you are here, of course?” 

She nodded. ‘‘I have been here fora month.” 

Kent’s hands closed tighter about hers. “I 
—I don’t understand,” he repeated. ‘Tonight 
Kedsty will know that it was you who rescued 
me and you who shot Constable Willis. Good 
God, we must lose no time in getting away!” 
_ “There is great reason why Kedsty dare not 
betray my presence in his house,” she said 
juietly. “He would die first! And he will 
not suspect that I have brought you to my 
room, that an escaped murderer is hiding under 
the very roof of the Inspector of Police!’ They 
will search for you everywhere but here! Isn’t 
it splendid? He planned it all, every move, 

‘en to the screaming in front of your cell 3s 

“You mean—Kedsty?” ; 

_ She withdrew her hands and stepped back 
trom him, and again he saw in her eyes a flash 
1 the fire that had come into them when she 
levele gun at the three men in the prison 
alcove. “No, not Kedsty. He would hang 
you, and he would kill me, if he dared. I mean 
that great, big, funny-looking friend of yours, 
M’sieu Fingers!” 
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“Piping Hot” 
Wheatena 


On cold winter mornings Tastes Good 
Fortify your men folk and the children against the biting chill of the 


early morning trip to the office or school. It is so important to serve a 


warn, nourishing breakfast. 


Wheatena is ready in 3 minutes 


Follow directions on the package and in 3 minutes you have a steam- 
ing hot cereal. The toasted, wheaty flavor appeals to the appetite of all, 
from grandfather to baby in the high-chair. One, taste of those warm, 
pure gold hearts of wheat and you'll be won to Wheatena. 

Many nourishing and delicious recipes from Wheatena are described 
in the Wheatena Book sent free on request. 


The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville 
Rahway, New Jersey 


















From Soya Beans Corie 


s 
Delicious Muffins 
for Diabetics, 
Appetizing, savory gems, breads and other ‘“f/).¢ 
usually forbidden dainties— made from a 
Soya bean flour, endorsed by dietitians— 
approved by A. M. A. 


‘opt FLOUR FO 
DIABETICS $7532! 


Write for free booklet, ‘Diets for Diabetics”— 
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poh Me \ Waukesha Health Products Co. 







102GrandAve.,Waukesha, Wis, 
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Tropikid stands for a pure extract, 
crushed from the best vanilla beans. 
No substitute flavor, artificial vanillin 
nor coumarin in it. 

PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT COMPANY 


Chicago In Business 66 Years U.S.A | 
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Christmas Gift _ 


Le. Luxe 





“WARD'S 


PARADISE FRUIT | 


URPRISE and please your friends by remember- 
ing them with this delicious and unusual gift. 
Every woman will accept one of these de luxe 


cakes as a welcome change from candy, fruit or 


flowers. 


Men will appreciate a Paradise Fruit Cake 


far more than they will cigars or books. 


Delicious and different 
making. 


in the art of cake 


and truly the last word 
Made from the highest 


grade materials, including choicest fruits from every 


clime, nuts, spices, butter, eggs, milk, and sugar. 
but is so good it won’t last long. 


indefinitely, 


fail to have one at home 


Put up like high-grade con- 
Wrapped in 
glassine paper and packed 

in a beautifully decorated 
with 


fectionery. 


tin box lined 
paper and doily. 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
Caids for ALL Other Occasions 


Catalog if YOU want one~Boston 


December 


Every Child Needs 


the Cord and Slide 


WILSON GARTER | 


From day baby walks help it 
grow straight like a little sol- 
dier. No stooping shoulders, 
no torn hose tops. The easiest 
garter made 

For Boys and Girls 1 to 16 
years Shoulder style Ii > 

ture, s 

or biack, 35¢ Give'ase 
Women’s Shoulder Style, 
fine for home, athletics or 
maternity wear, 65¢ 
sizes 

At Dealer’s or we Ir 1ai 
paid at price give 

back if not the bes! 


A. M. Wilson Co. 
Second St. 


ust 


Cherekee, lowa 


1919 Good Housekeepins 


Keeps 
Don’t 
for the Christmas dinner. 


Paradise Fruit Cake weighs 5 
pounds net—is a liberal size, 
measuring more than 10 inches 
in diameter. Price $5.00 each. 
lace 

At your dealer's or sent by us 
anywhere in the United States, 
parcel post or express prepaid, 
on receipt of post-office money- 
order, 


Made by the ‘‘WARD’S,” 
the world’s greatest bakers, 
in their world-famous sanitary 
bakeries. 


WARD BAKING COMPANY 


y 


New York 
Brooklyn 
Newark 
Boston 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 
Cleveland 
Providence 


Real hand-made garments. Designed and hand- Fs 
sewed by French needlework artistes. 
“particle awork of art—dainty and exquisite. 
Made of the finest materials. Like imported & 
garments, but at domestic prices, On reque! st R 
; Hf will show baby caps, coats, skirts, dresses, slips, 
layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To ree 
A these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. Get 
zg something different for YOUR baby- Sent on approval. 


R CONWAY ?’S, 1401 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, Louisiana = 
REEL RELIES 


>?" 


PD: 


I Am “Cash Woven” 


And Can Be Sewn on All the Family Linen 


Marking ink looks un- 
sightly on wearing apparel 
and household linens. Your 
name can be woven in red, 
bine, black, orange OF white 
(all fast colors) ir t 
tape. Indispensable 

fe, school c hildren 
ra 1g man 

Y our individual orders fille 
a week thru your dealer or 
us direct for ag of we 
names, trimmings ings, 
and or der blanks. il names i 
iby color Side for 3 doz., $1.25 for 
6 doz., $2.00 for 12 doz 


J. and J. CASH, Ltd.. 61 Chestnut St. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Supply and Demand 
(Continued from page 46) 


They were surprising in the clarity of their 
language and the depth of reason they revealed, 
We had anticipated a certain number of an. 
swers that would stand out as impossible from 
the first glance. There were not two dozen of 
these. We are proud of the American women 
who wrote these letters. They are thinking 
women, who write clearly because they think 
clearly. And their articles are a magnificent 
testimonial to the education and the ideals of 
this country. 

One thousand letters! From every state in 
the Union, from New York to California, from 
Texas to Alaska. From Canada, from Eng- 
land, and from Turkey! And good sports!— 
listen to this from New Mexico! 

“T can not win a prize, for I am ‘n the 
Sacramento Mountains; I know not how many 
miles from a typewriter. Just to mail this, 
I'll have to take a nine-mile horseback ride to 
the post-office. But I want you to read it any- 
way. SoT’llsaddle my little Undule and laugh 
at the nine-mile ride, and laugh with that 
other woman who is going to win the hundred- 
idollar prize, because I’ve learned to ‘be a 
man.’ I’ve been treated ‘white’ since I came 
| to New Mexico.” 

Some of the letters were long, and some were 
short—sixteen pages to six lines—and some 
were hopeful and some as discouraged as the 
woman who summed up, “The place to look 
|for a square sisterhood is in the Never-never 
| Land.” Some of them were as delightful, as the 
one that began, ‘Having read ‘A Woman’s 
Honor,’ in cold fury, I promptly returned to 
my landlady a dollar that Ihad underpaid her, 
just to prove how absolutely wrong the whole 
thing was.” And some neatly proved the ac- 
cusation that women are inclined to be catty 
with each other, by making a violent personal 
attack on the unknown author. They accused 
her of being of the previous generation, of 
being an old maid, of not being able to as- 
sociate with any better women than the 
“horrible examples” noted in her article. It 
is a significant fact that these were notably 
the poorest letters, and included some actually 
illiterate. Weare glad that the article reached 
those women. It was for them, and for others 
like them, that it was written. 





BESIDES the answers from people compet- 

ing for the hundred-dollar prize, there have 
been letters and letters from people who had 
been touched so deeply by the article that they 
wished to reply in terms too intimate for print 
In those letters we have seen strange stories of 
human life. We have learned of the wrongs 
of men and the wrongs of women. We have 
heard human beings talking from their open 
hearts, as few people ever talk, even to their 
nearest and dearest. 

Some of the strongest letters were from 
women doctors and lawyers, who see humanity 
in its nakedness. They told us stories un- 
believable of the wrongs of women in these free 
United States—and for these wrongs they 
blame only men. Many letters came from 
men—most of them showing a delicacy of feel- 
ing that proved with certainty the quality of 
the women they had known. Others spoke of 
disappointment in the ideal they had had of 
woman. The most appealing came straight 
from the Hod of a boy hurt and wounded 
when his sister-in-law rehearsed an old story 
to his discredit, the first time he brought his 
fiancée on a visit to her house. And the sister- 
lin-law was a “good” woman, a good wife and 
|a good mother. 

Prominent clubwomen have written in to 
deny that any woman’s club ever blackballed 
thirty-five members, yet we know the name « 
the club and the name of the town. Ar ’ 
know the facts of the large convention, one ol 
the greatest woman’s organizations in the 
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Supply and Demand 


country, and one whose squabbles keep the 
newspapers in humor from year to year. 

Too many attempted to refute the article by 
the statement that men are far worse than 
women. It is true that men commit more 
offenses against the laws of this country than 
do women. It is true that men crowd the 
enitentiaries while women fill—or attempt to 
fill—the churches. It is true that, viewed 
from a religious standpoint, there are more men 
“gnners’” than women. But that is the very 
thing that caused this article to be written, the 
very inconsistency of the facts. How is it 
possible that a woman can keep the Ten Com- 
mandments and yet persecute unrelentingly 
one who has tried to keep them and failed? 
How is it possible that a woman who can 
handle the funds of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
with clean hands can cheat the street car com- 
pany of a fare if the conductor passes her by? 

Walt Whitman once spoke the instinctive 
cry of humanity when confronted with im- 
perfection—“If I am to have so much, give me 
a little more.”’ And that is the way we feel 
about women. We do not want women, who 
are capable of infinite grandeur of soul, to 
stoop to contemptible pettiness. Most women 
keep the civil laws; most women keep the 
moral laws. But in addition we want women 
to have loving-kindness. When King Arthur 
founded the Round Table, no one stopped him 
to say “We are so good anyway that we do 
not need these rules.” Chivalry was some- 
thing knightly, something that went beyond 
the rules. It was of the spirit, not the body. 
We have the Ten Commandments, and the 
race lived by them for two thousand years. 
But they did not quite answer. There were 
situations they failed to cover. They were of 
the body, not the spirit. So Christ came. 
And he said, ‘A new commandment I give 
unto you, ¢hat ve love one another.” There will 
be no room for pettiness in our lives if we 
follow that command. 

Now for the other good articles. 


A Matter of Education 
OOD HOUSEKEEPING’S question con 





cerning the lack of honor among women— 


specifically toward each other—and how a 
revolution can be brought about ‘‘so that they 
will treat each other white,” is one for which 
there is need of a sound and practical answer. 

To deny its truth is to beg the question 
utterly, for not only does the magazine prove 
its statements, but every conscientious person 
will have to admit its truth, in his own per- 
sonal experience and knowledge. 

Now there is at least one plain road to fol- 
low, that being, that the change and reforma- 
tion in this condition must be brought about 
exactly as they are brought in other questions, 
by the right education of the individual, 
especially during the formative period of its life. 

You teach your child hygiene. You in- 
struct it in the gospel of the open window, till 
it grasps the meaning of purity in the air which 


it- breathes, and demands it. It forms the |” 


habit first and recognizes its significance after- 
ward. You have simply educated its nose and 
lungs and feelings in this particular. You 
teach it, by example and precept, familiarity 
with kindred things—health and cleanness, 
and a general soap and water philosophy. You 
put ideas into its mind till they become familiar 
and stand for something. In short, you edu- 
cate it in a right relation to life, physically. 

It is precisely in the same way that you 
edu ate it in its moral relation to life. Just as 
often as you say at the right time, “that is not 
honest, that is not just, that is not fair,” just 
so often are you putting into its mind a psycho- 


logical impression of justice and square deal- |f 


ing In other words, you are familiarizing it 
vith the idea of honorableness or dishonorable- 
ness in its relation to life, developing its | 
moral sense of personal accountability 
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“Tet little switch attached to the cord is the 
final touch of convenience on the latest-model 
irons and toasters. 


Instead of yanking at the connector plug to control the 
current, you just press the white button for “on” and the 
black for “off”. No wonder so many manufacturers are 
equipping their latest appliances with this 
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It is more than a convenience, too—it saves current, adds 
to the life of a toaster or iron, prevents socket and plug 
troubles. A glance tells whether the current is on or off. 

So Convenient no danger of leaving it on by mis- 


On a toaster it enables you to take and scorching the clothes. 
ws the —— between slices You use current only asyouneedit. 
—without yanking at the plug, P 

: A revents Burn-Outs 
Ww 

ithout burning the fingers, and —_hecause the current is turned on 


— — the toast. Cur- and off by theswitch. So there 
r k . f ‘ 
ent saved, too is no strain on the socket or con- 




































































Saves Electricity nector plug, where most troubles 
On an iron it tells you instantly start. Avoid delays, waiting for 
whether the current is on or off— toaster or iron to be repaired. 








Modernize Your Appliances! 

You can have this switch convenience on the older-mode! 
toaster or iron you have. Take one of your cords to your 
dealer and he will put a C-H Seventy-Fifty Switch on it for 
75 cents. Use it a while and you will see why all the more 
modern electrical appliances come C-H Switch-equipped. 

When you buy a Christmas-gift appliance, 
look for the C-H Seventy-Fifty Switch. 
If your dealer can not supply you we will mail 
direct on receipt of 75 cents. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, wISs. 
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Nuway Garment Carriers 
Retain the Shapeliness of 
Your Clothing 


Your own self respect rests in a clean home 
and orderly closets. Garments stay pressed 
longer and closet space is saved if you let the 
Nuway Garment Carrier take good care of 
your apparel. Adapted to even the smallest closets. A screw driver and a few 
screws is all you need to install Nuway. A touch of the finger and your garments 
are before you, out in the room. Nuway operates smoothly and quitely—the 
ball bearing roller does it. Low priced. Thousands have let Nuway modernize 
their homes. Your hardware dealer or department store can supply you, or write 
us direct. Specify the dimensions of your closet 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















GARMENT CARRIER 
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_T TAKES one back to the days 
of childhood, when the thrills of 
Christmas morning were to be 

remembered and cherished throughout 
the year, to receive a gift of the beauti- 
ful Wagner Cast Aluminum Ware. 


Tae ome Ie 


On the gift tables of thousands 
homes you will find Wagner Aluminum, 
occupying places of prominence and ever 
causing expressions of GNE gratitude. 


AGN NE 


ALUMINUM 


ARLE, 


‘‘From Generation to Genera:ion 


O80 


$ 
95, 


Its beauty, its individuality and its 
obvious quality make it stand out from 
all other kitchen ware. Most folks call 
it the ‘Sterling’ of kitchen utensils. 


Ce 


Every piece is cast in one solid piece 
from an individual mold. Jt will not 
warp, dent, or burn through. And the 
thickness of the metal where most 
needed means superior cooking quali- 
ties, due to even distribution of heat. 


yy 
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To the right—A Chest of Wagner Cast \ 
Aluminum Ware. An ideal present 


There are many different designs. 
Your dealer will be glad to show 
them to you. Or you may write us 
and we wtil send youa special illus- 
trated Wagner Christmas Shopping 
List. Where there tis no Wagne r 


dealer, we ship by mai! or express. 


The Wagner nineties Co. 


Dept. 100 SIDNEY, OHIO 
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DON’T WIPE DISHES! 
They will “DRY themselves” if you use a 
* Perfection Dish Dryer “3 The KWICKSHARP Kaife 
saa WO Sharpener and Scissors Grinder 


Keeps knives 
and scissors In 
perfect condition 
No experience ne- 
cessary. A child 
ean operate it, 
Why be bothered 
with dull knives 
| when you ean use 
Place dishes in racks of Dryer after washing—the : 4 
scald them. Dishes dry clear, bright and lintless—1 id Th 
touched by insanitary towels, save s hour 1 
daily. Durable, non-rusting, electrical : If yi uF dealer can 
At your dealers or sent prepaic on receipt of be cai SunDly wwe 
$2.50—Satisfaction assured. Try it. — PRICE, $3.00 saci 
A 1327 Garland 


ad mee Post paid 
T HATCHER M FG. tf :OM PANY Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co. Bidg.Chicago 
Indianapolis, Indiana - 


e “ Kwicksharp”’ 


December 1919 Good Housekeeping 
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A Matter of Education 


It seems almost unnecessary to point out 
that there should be no difference whatever 
| in your instruction to your sons and daughters 
| in these things. What is good for your boy is 
| good for your girl. What is necessary for one 
is absolutely nec essary for the other, because 
today your girl stands in a relation of equality 
to life and the world, in no particular less ac- 
| tive or responsible than your boy. Itisa fact 
which stands out in bold relief, that women 
are in everything, from national government, 
airships, science, banks, and household eco- 
nomics, to thousands of less conspicuous but no 
| less important positions. And they are in 
| them for exactly the same purposes that men 
are—money, service, skill, power, adventure. 
Wherein can the world excuse them for lack of 
honor in the universal sense? 

The average modern girl knows as much 
about automobile driving as her brother. Wi hy 
should she “hog the road’ pardon the phrase, 
it is road vernacular—or “pinch” in passing, 
or violate any other law, written or unwritten, 
on the strength of being a woman? Yet [ 
have seen it done—and in one case, with the 
careless assertion, “O, a man is bound to be 
gallant when he sees a girl tearing along ina 
| big car.” Upon the suggestion that he per- 

haps allowed a larger share of the road because 
he distrusted her good sense and judgment, 
there was a sudden new kink in the situation, 
|}and to my secret satisfaction it bore fruit. 
She had stiffened on the instant at the idea of 
not being a man’s equal in everything. Yet, 
with all her equality, she had desired to take 
unfair advantage of an outworn system of sex 
| relation, It was a case of pure lack of educa- 
tion in responsibility. The girl was neither 
stupid nor silly, ordinarily, She was thought- 
less—morally lazy, and amiably selfish. 
I do not wish to be understood as citing this 
particular kind of instance as illustrative of 
} women in general who drive cars, or of any 
| considerable portion of them. I use it merely 
‘as a very clear example of the point in ques- 
| tion—situations where the principle is too 
| sadly true. 





TOW this training and education comes 
| * * through twochiefchannels: that ofthehome 
| with its parental relations, and that of the 


>| school, and of the two, under normal condi- 


tions, the former is far and away the more 
| powerful agency. If there are brothers and 
sisters in a family, at the same time that you 
teach them charity toward each other’s faults, 
teach and insist on strict honesty and fair 
dealing among themselves. Eliminate to the 
last degree favoritism or partiality because 
girls are girs. Seek to develop their minds to 
the fundamental fact of right and wrong. 

It it be asked if this method is not eliminat- 
ing femininity, the answer is—No. You will 
never eliminate femininity so long as the world 
stands, because it is founded on the imperish- 
able principle of life. In the scheme of things, 
certain things were done so well that they can 
never be undone. Femininity and mascu linity 
were two of them. They will take care o! 
themselves. 

The question resolves itself in this stage, in- 





| to one of self-education, in a very large degree. 


This self-education is, indeed, the one 1aost 


| powerful and promising factor in the “revolu- 


tion” needed, because the vicious qualities of 


| jealousy and deceit, slyness and false hood, can 


never be routed, except that they are vali: iantly 
attacked from within as well as from without. 


| This, combined with the constant circulation 


of good literature, which makes clear these 
taints and their contemptib'e nature,—as- 
sociation with people who are free from them, 
but who have the courage to condemn them,— 
a more intimate and systematic training in a 
knowledge of strict business ethics, will tend, 
in the final result, to eradicate the glaring 
strain of dishonor from womankind. 


MARGARET BALDW 
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A‘“‘Country Woman’ Dissents 


The next article has a fine flavor of indi- 
yiduality. Reading it, you can see the little 
woman who wrote it, wise with the knowledge 
of humanity, seeing the world through her own 
small town as an opera-glass, and seeing it 
with as clear a vision as those nearer the bigness 
of it. Her keen analysis and clean-cut criti- 
cism are so delightful that we should like to 
drop in and talk with her some afternoon, all 
about men and women and children, and birth 
and life and death. She is one of the people 
who not only live life, but can chat about it 


delightfully. 


HE article published in the August number 
of your magazine under the title, “A 
Woman’s Honor,” quite amazes me. So much 
so that I am impelled to take up my humble 
and unknown pen in defense of my own honor 
and that of my women friends. 

The article, being written by a “‘well-known 
woman writer,” must be true. It sounds as if 
the author knew what she was talking about, 
and an obscure little village woman like myself 
should not presume to contradict her. But I 
think I might venture to say that it is a pity 
she did not meet ws, before she wrote it. 

We plain country-women, helping our hus- 
bands in their fight with the soil, and being too 
busy to give much time to dwelling on one 
another’s imperfections, have been so happy, 
blindly trusting in the honor we all thought we 
possessed, and never doubting our own 
strength to endure and keep quiet about it, 
when the inevitable disasters of life should 
overtake us. And now here comes this well- 
known writer along, and practically tells us 
that we are either a very peculiar set, unlike 
our sisters throughout the rest of the world, 
or our confidence in ourselves has been mis- 
placed. It really gives us quite a jolt to see 
ourselves thus as one of our own sex sees us, 
and it is right hard on us to be so rudely 
awakened from our idealistic dream that we 
are members of a grand and glorious fraternity 
to which all women belong. Right away the 
woman writer shows us that she is an outsider, 
for loyalty to your own kind is a first law of 
any association, and one usually finds the 
“squealers” on the lonely side of the fence. 


E blissfully ignorant women have had no 

idea of being different from the whole female 
creation, until this article, “A Woman’s 
Honor,” told us so. You see, for one thing, 
none of us is very wealthy and we are so oc- 
cupied with the problems of daily living that 
we really haven’t had time to discover any- 
thing peculiar in our make-up that would dis- 


’ tinguish us from the majority. of women all 


over the civilized world. We all enjoyed the 
healthy, normal education and training which 
girls in all American middle-class families can 
acquire. It is true we led the lives of girls 
and have never known the advantages to be 
derived from acting the part of little brother 
to an older male relative, but we were taught 
that a lie is a lie, no matter who tells it, and 
we learned from our Bibles that cheating and 
stealing and coveting bring in their wake a 
just punishment, from which our sex does not 
exempt us. Certainly, if any of us is guilty 
of wrong-doing along these lines, it is not be- 
cause we do not know any better. No, indeed, 
We transgress with our eyes open, and our 
conscience condemns us afterward, which 
proves we have a sense of honor and do not 


expect to go to Heaven on the wings of chastity 
aione, 

_ This idea of interpreting a woman’s honor 
in the terms of sex purity only is a new one to 
us. We simple-hearted village women have 


always felt that our own respect for our wom- 


anhood was a thing so much a part of us 
that we have taken it quite as a matter of 
course and have paid no tribute whatever to 
one another for preserving it. We have dwelt 
more upon the ten commandments. in training 














The Parting 


| ie before that boy of yours shall 
finally go out to make his own way 
he has started to ponder and to plan—to 
leave home mentally! 


At this vital period, especiaily now at 
this glad Christmas season, you can do 
Your Boy no greater kindness than to put 
intohishands The American Boy, the 
one all-boy magazine that supplements 
home and school as friendly companion 
and wise counsellor of more than 500,000 
spirited American boys. Without preach- 


AME 





As a mother, or father, or friend, read over 
The American Boy’s big features for the com- 
ing year! 

Enos A. Mills, famous naturalist and lec- 
turer, will delight boys every month with fas- 
cinating nature studies and outdoor lore. 

Stories that give the thrill of athletic games; 
that help the boy athlete; that have ethical 
import. Also helpful articles by experts. Boy 
Scout stories—only the best—and articles that 
help Scouts in their Scout work. 

Articles that aid the boy in picking his right 
vocation. ‘Boys Who Used Their Brains”’ 
fascinating TRUE stories about boys who 
overcame handicaps and won success. In- 
spiring and helpful to any boy. 

The true story of a boy who went through 
college “fon pluck and desire.’”’ It shows that 
any boy can get a college education if he wants 
it, . 

Departments and articles on helpful hobbies 
—carpentry, mechanics, pou!- 
try and pets for pleasure and 
profit, gardening, electricity, 
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Street . 
City 
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ing, without moralizing, but through live, 
healthy, clean and intensely interesting 
stories TheAmericanBoyis giving boys 
everywhere a previous understanding of 
the world they can get in no other way. 


More than ever before The American 
Boy for 1920 has been planned editori- 
ally and artistically to entertain and de- 
velop your boy. THIS Christmas gift is 
QUICKEST to buy, EASIEST to send, 
SUREST to please, CHEAPEST in the 
long run. Repeats itself every month. 





Boy 


“‘The biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in All the World”’ 


They 
hands and spare time and help to fix life in- 
terests. 

Boys rarely geyearly in life a clear idea of 
the world as it is, to help them begin to plan 





photography, etc. occupy the _boy’s 


their way. Sonext year The American Boy 
will publish articles that explain government 
and public affairs; that clearly define the rela- 
tion of the boy’s school to his later life; that 
will aid in making him strong and clean-hearted 
as he enters manhood. ; 
==—>Prof. Brander Matthews, of Columbia, 
says: “The total effect of The American Boy’s 
fiction is wholesome. It tends to inculcate inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. It shows the value 
of character as well as cleverness. It would 
help a healthy boy to become a healthy man.” 

Tear off the coupon; solve the Christmas 
problem now for your boy—and others! 

$2.00 for a whole year 
20c a copy on news-stands 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 134 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


a 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 134 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


If you want a Christma Gift 
Card sent to the boy prt an 
X) in this square ( 


Herewith find $2.00, for which send The American Boy for one year, begin- 
ning with December, 1919, Christmas issue, to 


lf you want to make presents to 
more boys, paste this coupon ona 
sheet, add their names and ad- 
dresses, remitting at $2.00 each. 


In using advertisements see page 4 I 
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A ‘Country Woman”? Dissents EK 
our daughters, than the sex and purity ques. 
= Se = 0 ena tions, believing that when the former Were 

digested and lived up to, the various relations and co 
of life would automatically adjust themselves to the 
No doubt this is a very old-fashioned method. the de 
but it has worked well with us. ; the fu 
We have a Club, a Ladies’ Aid Society, ang gentler 
all sorts of community activities, and we have to ee 
what usually go along with such doings, name. are ess 
ly, womanish spats and fusses and misunder. mascu 
standings, but, dear me! none of us ever takes It is 
these things seriously. We recognize them for humar 
what they are, mere superficialities, beneath fll an 
which lie the loyalty, h nor, and ability to you sa 
defend an absent friend when the need arises. go up 
which we feel sure are in the heart of every a cou 
one of us. It is a grave responsibility to de- from | 
stroy any one’s illusions, but the well-known intens 
woman writer must have weighed the possible cessful 
consequences of her sweeping assertions before & doing 
sowing them broadcast, and she must have J We at 
been intimately associated with a million or trade, 
two specimens of feminine lack of honor and them, 
courage, and their universal treachery toward sermo 
each other, before feeling justified in proclaim- like; | 
ing so emphatically the pet'y weakn sses ff drop i 
which she has spent some precious time in fer- remai 
reting out. Ofcourse Iamonly a plain woman engag 
of limited experience,and my right to “speak [ — husba 
out in meeting” might be questioned for that Oli 
reason. Butit does seem the acid test, indeed, before 
to expect a woman to keep sweet after being have 
knocked in the head by a stout camera falling have 
twenty feet and ruining her best bonnet, and that 
then being addressed as “my dear woman” by chara 
the offender, who showed by her quick retort fact 1 
that she was not really sorry for her careless- home 
ness. To say that a man would take sucha fact 1 
calamity as a joke is so absurd that I almost our | 
believe the woman writer is a man. Anyway, weav 
being raised as a boy, she doubtless has the and | 
man’s view-point, and so I am not going to gerie 
take her seriously after all. and | 
MABEL S. Otis to k 
hospi 
have 
any 


White as fresh-fallen snow. Finer 
than the tiniest flakes. Pure as 
country air. Free-flowing and deli- 


Many women wrote of the idle hands of wo- 
men for which “Satan finds some mischief still.” 
And true it is that the women who are best are vite 
busiest; their minds are full. What are we to nd “ 
do with the women of thirty-five who sees her subtl 
children safely in school and has her days to No 
waste unless some task is found for her? We Vora 
think we shall have a paper sovn, on the value Pe 
of married women returning ¢o industry. The pee 
interest shown in it is tremendous. 


cate in flavor. That is Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt. The appetite’s 
whet at mealtime. Sanitary package; 


easily opened cap. Request — 
* 


‘Diamond Cryst 
Shaker Salt 


Interestin3 booklet “One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,”’ on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887, Makers of “The Salt thats al Salt” 
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Economic Independence 


Will Do It ey 


[* we concede, as the editor of Goon 
HovusEKEEPING does, that the writer of 
“4 Woman’s Honor” is justified in her charges 
against the character of women of the well-to- 
do class—if we grant that women are more 
prone to the sins of meanness and pettiness 
a than are men—then we must grant, too, that 


: sea lk 
there is a fundamental error in the method of si 
i sinalistealieaitDatn ti ancl tmiattlcitaciibnellcbiieaieditesindliaaditndlitel their education. We can scarcely attribute a 


these particular sins to any biological differ- ceches 
ences between the sexes. Sins of overcaution, ‘ae 
miserliness, physical cowardice may probably thirt 
° linger in the female half of the race as the sur- : 
SAVE MEAT — | I Am Making a Low Fac- rier Berea vega epelaminncbite yng vagal Gl 
Witt cof - vival of instincts necessary in the primi wom 
it very roasto 7 *¢ . 7 ae . Se ¥ 
meat. pouit “and < - ox tory Price On 9,999 life to the protection of the offspring. Malice, with 
“acer agit A : ' Cook a uncharitableness, dishonesty in small financial : 
baked fish,serve : : OOKEPS fries, steams or stews. IncHarite ’ 3 ae aa , from 
aliberalamount j Saves you work—saves you steps— transactions can hardly be explained on any to fil 
of STUFFING ana saves you standing over | j : 5 - 
or DRESSING . / WM, CAMPBELL | hot cook stove. Try my ground of sex distinction. : banc 
favored with “fi Sin anya ° \t any rate, it is plainly the business ot labo 
l’s Season- R - “Ws “. * . fan ; 
ing Increasethe 3 } said education to help to exterminate in the race acce 
nega <a B a | : “ Aluminum Lined undesirable natural instincts, and if women, as atter 
cost. Hotel \ Fireless Cooker women, are more liable than men to be mean, left 


»hefs recom- } ? : : e? 80 days on my personal money ° ° : ' sane 
wpe praia f ; a ‘ back guaranty. Takea vote of petty, contemptible—dishonorable, in fact work 
vo "roce! : : s uy the entire family. they rs i oe wa tserc ‘ eir training . 
your grocer | oF a MAL’ | a carr aay tay xiéver kad | then it is more imperative that their train in p 
wunnly " bea . F better cooked meals—if be such as to counteract this very objectionable tl 
ippl & , : , \ you don’t say you did it | e - , hat 
you . ne é 5K | ats tar less wok, — turn of character asa 
10e fo 3 ees mm cooker right back an , . ° . »¢t meth- Ne tes 
sample 3 ay co | fe <3jay Will return every cent. Well, where is the fault in the present meth of e 
ckase. p ; a ~ W Send for Free Book | od of educating girls? Time, thought, money, ferer 
AskGro- \z " * ; < Ss Write postal TODAY. | infinite pains are lavished as freely the up- ei 
cers for oN | it ? The Wm. Campbell Co. infinite pains are lavished as Ireely on The & ness 
, Detroit, Mieh. bringing of the girls as of the boys. School 
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Economic Independence 


Will Do It 


and colleg2 opportunities are as widely open 
to the one sex as to the other. Where does 
the defect lie? Why are our girls lacking in 
the fundamental qualities that make the true 
gentleman? And why has it taken us so long 
to realize that those fundamentals of honor 
are essential to the whole race and not to the 
masculine half of it only? 

It is a psychological impossibility to train a 
human being for a position that he is never to 
fill and that he knows he is never to fill. Can 
you say to a youth, ‘You are never really to 
go up in an airplane, but come here and take 
a course in the theory of flying,” and get 
from him the interest, the concentration, the 
intense application that will enable him suc- 
cessfully to complete such a course? We are 
doing something quite like this with our girls. 
We attempt to train them for every possible 
trade, business, and profession, but we say to 
them, “Practice medicine, teach dancing, preach 
sermons, trim hats, teach school—what you 
like; it’s to your credit—but, if you marry, 
dropit!” Society expects a married woman to 
remain in her home, and if she continues to 
engage in an occupation outside it, will dub her 
husband a weakling, and herself an anomaly. 

Olive Schreiner pointed out in a book written 
before the Boer War, a book every one should 
have read and digested, but which seems to 
have left little mark on our actual attitude, 
that the women of today are suffering in 
character and in loss of happiness from the 
fact that creative labor has passed from the 
home to the factory. No need to dwell on the 
fact that housekeeping is not what it was in 
our grandmothers’ day, that we no longer 
weave and spin and make candles, and bake 
and brew. We live in apartments, wear lin- 
gerie made up in shops, give our dinner-parties 
and luncheons at hotels, and send our children 
to kindergartens and playgrounds, and to 
hospitals when they are ill. All these changes 
have come into the lives of women, not through 
any choice or act of their own, but as an in- 
evitable part of the development of an intricate 
industrial system. This change has brought a 
subtle disintegration in the character of women. 
No one believes that the active, occupied 
“grande dame” of colonial days—mistress of a 
dozen fine household industries, teacher of her 
children, gardener and often farmer, dispenser 
of a wide hospitality, in the preparation for 
which her own hands were busy, was petty, 
mean, malicious, contemptible! 


OUR trouble is not with education, but with 

the end for which we are educating. No 
training will make our girls high-minded and 
broad-souled unless we accept for them the 
duty and privilege of living a larger life than 
the one society with its present views marks 
out for them. Your “well-known woman 
writer” avows that business women rise above 
sea level of feminine dishonor and suggests two 
years of business life as a remedy for the faults 
she finds in home-dwelling women. But two 
years of being fully human and normal will not 
save the soul of an individual who is to face 
thirty years of frittering. 

Gloss it as you please, the well-to-do married 
woman finds herself at thirty-five, or earlier, 
with her youngest child at school and away 
from her, obliged to create artificial interests 
to fill her time. She acts as valet to her hus- 
band, to his demoralization; she makes a 
labor of entertainment that should be merely 
accessory to the main business of life; she 
attends to such tag ends of philanthropy as are 
left her by the trained and salaried social 
worker, She isnot earning, so she must engage 
In petty economies, and while it may be true 
that “a penny saved is a penny earned” as far 
as a bank acc ount is concerned, the processes 
of carning and saving are astonishingly dif- 
lerent in their effects on a personality. Mean- 
hess 1s the vice of the person who must scrimp 


because powerless to earn 
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In Dainty Confections 
—In Plain Foods 


Raisins make an irresistible appeal 


N CANADA, in England, wherever British people go, it 
is the dainty cakes, breads, buns and cookies made with 
raisins that are displayed most prominently in the shops. 


more acceptable. Learn how to save 
dollars on your monthly bills. 


There are 100 ways suggested in our 
book, ‘‘Sun-Maid Recipes,’’ which we'll 
send free on request. 

The finest raisins are made from sweet, 
tender, juicy California grapes which are 
too delicate to ship far for table use. 

To get them, be sure that you ask for 
the Sun-Maid brand. 

Three varieties Sun-Maid SEEDED 
(seeds removed); Sun-Maid SEEDLESS 
(grown without seeds); Sun-Maid CLUS- 
TERS (on the stem). 


That’s because the British have a 
special liking for these things. And 
there’s a resulting great demand. 

It will be the same in your home. 
Whatever you make with raisins will 
be welcomed with acclaim. 

Whether cake, bread, pie, pudding, 
boiled rice, oatmeal or ready cooked 
cereals—raisins, cooked or served with 
them, transform them, with a new 
and alluring charm. 

Try this way of making plain foods 


‘SUN-MAID 
Raisins 


Ask for Raisin 
Candies 
Delicious. Healthful. 
At Candy Stores 


Creamy Raisin Tapioca 
Delicious and inexpensive, with the 
added merit of easy preparation. 












Raisin-Caramel Apples 


An excelient dessert for dietetic 
reasons, as well as a delicious food 


FANCY ClusTs 


California Associated SUN-Ma 
Raisin Co. RA Fs 


Membership 9,000 Growers 





Fresno, California 





Rolled Oats with Raisins 
Raisins make oatmeal more nour- 
ishing and doubly palatable. 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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The Welcome Gift 


Surprise your wife, mother or daughter 
this Christmas by presenting her with the 
electric washer she has so much desired. 
Nothing will bring her more happiness or 
lighten the home work so much as the practical 


gift of an g 
A-B-C 


Super Flectric 
America’s Leading Washing Machine 


INTACT Et 
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It is the electric washer she would buy be- 
cause it is the only full cabinet machine having the 
revolving-reversing cylinder principle of washing, 
and is easiest for her to understand and operate. 


The A-BC dealer will demonstrate it to your satisfaction, 
and arrange for its purchase on easy payment plan if desired. 


A beautifully illustrated 
20-page book—‘‘The A-B-C 
of Washday”—fully describes 
the A-B-C Super Electric and 
contains Gcod Housekeeping 
Institute’s suggestions for 
systematizing washing. Write 
for it. Name of: dealer will 
also be sent. 


SPECIAL NOTE 
Should the dealer be unable to make 
immediate delivery on account of the 


enormous demand for the A-B-C Super 


Electric, he will give you an A-B-C Gift 
Certificate entitling you to a machine at the 
earliest possible date. It is well worth 
waiting for. See or phone the A-B-C 
dealer today, 





ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois 


| Largest exclusive makers of electric and power washing machines in America 


December 1919 Good Housekeeping 
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Economic Independence 
Will Do It 
| No, we do not need to devise any system of : 
educational veneering. Grant to wives the 
| privilege that has been reluctantly but def. 
initely granted to daughters, social approval of 
| their leading lives of creative activity and eco. 
nomic independence, and life will educate them 
in honor. Home life will not suffer, but wil] 
igain. A “petty, mean, and contemptible” 
| woman-soul is no asset in a family circle and 
|can contribute nothing worth while to the 
training of her children. And if there is to be 
found an answer to that ever-growing menace 
| to the family, the American divorce problem, 
here is the greatest hope for its solution. 
JESSICA PENny, 


a 


Last winter, in this magazine, we printed an 
| article on why boys need a father. It would 
.seem that every girl needs a father, too, to 

supply just that little sense of sportsmanship 
| that the mother may fail to transmit. We be- 
| lieve that every child, boy or girl, should bea 
two-parent child, and that the more fathers 
take a hand in the direction of their children, 
the better the children will be. Here is a 
woman who believes so, too. 

| 


| Father Should Take a Hand 


HE statement made about ‘‘A Woman’s 
Honor’’ is very true, and I, a woman reared t 

with four brothers by a father instead of a 
mother, and who worked in the business world, \ 

| have more than once deplored woman’s honor. : 

About the age of five, I recall my nurse and . 
being pampered. Then another baby came, Ms 
and I was forgotten and left to my own devices. = 
When I was eleven my mother died, leaving e 
| four boys and myself. 

My father was overwhelmed with grief, but ] 
soon realized his responsibility and tried to find 
a medium for taking care of us. Hired help bo 
| proved unsatisfactory, marriage unthinkable, 
and as the boys were in the majority and at the 
age when quite unmanageable, he decided to 
be both father and mother, if we consented 
A meeting was called, and he asked each one 
for advice. 

We had heard frightful stories of step 
mothers and knew of some children sent t Si 
|orphan homes, so we pledged to help each 
|other, and I was to be the mother. At first u 
father helped us. Later, I went to cooking ( 
school and with my brothers’ aid experimented h 
{in our kitchen. My attempts met with many 
failures, but the boys’ praise and _ loyalty te 
spurred me on, and I soon learned to “never y 
say die.” We did the chores and then played ir 
together, and in the games with the boys I, et 
too, soon learned to be ‘“‘a man,” and my broth- b 
ers profited by my company. [I learned to tk 
“swap” chores, and to do favors without ex- g 
pecting returns, and many a time I tried to 
take the blame for some of their misdemeanors, 
only to succeed in bringing out a true confes- 
sion and having everything set aright. In ms 
sickness I was the one my brothers wanted, és) 
|and they in turn took care of me. — Unselfish- 
ness was rooted in us, loyalty, and above all, hj 
honesty and honorable dealings with every one. i ; 

My father taught us our Bible lessons and rs 
told us marvelous tales of his travels and child- yr 
hood days, unwittingly getting our confidences. , 
At bedtime he would join the pillow fight and 7 
then we told him all the good we had done rs 
| that day; what we had accomplished, and also am 
| promised to make restitution for any short- : 
}comings. Then, “God, please take care ol 
every one, and pleasant dreams.” 3 1; 

Years passed, and the boys married and left; = 
|father, the youngest, and I kept house unt! ; 
| sickness compelled me to shoulder the whole Tt 
| burden. : yi 

When employed in an office, I did my work 7 
in the same honest, give-and-take way I aid es 
the work at home, and was rewarded by rapid 
promotion until I soon earned a comfortable 
livelihood for the three of us. ie 

In my business world I came in contact wit) 
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Father Should Take a Hand 


more girls than ever before, and I was amazed 
at the different types of selfishness, pettiness, 
and dishonesty I encountered. I discussed 
this with father, as was our custom, and he ad- 
monished me to become intimate with no one, 
but be civil and mind my business and listen 
to as few of their tales as I courteously could. 
His admonition, I presume, I carried out too 
severely, for I gained no friends. Girls want 
to know ail about you, so they can tell their 
friends, and if you don’t satisfy them, they 
invent stories to suit their characters. 

My close contact with them revealed to me 
‘he fact that ‘‘mother” only was mentioned. 
At first, I thought those girls had lost their 
fathers, but I soon found out my mistake— 
father never counted, and herein lies the reason 
for the shortcomings of our girls—no father 
interest; no man’s opinion or thoughts to bal- 
ance mother’s opinions; father was the revenue 
source as long as he earned anything, and after 
that—nothing! 

If fathers would chum or pal with their 
children and have a word to say about their 
education, business principles, the standard of 
honor, and what this world demands of men 
and women, our girls would not “vamp” any 
one, cheat, lie, or cajole, but earn it the real 
method of unselfish give and take which moth- 
ers never teach their children. If fathers 
would undertake to read with them, play with 
them, and spend their evenings with them, they 
would get their children’s confidences in return. 
Mutual understanding would result, and, best 
of all, lessons acquired in manliness and 
womanliness; right thinking would be inspired, 
resulting in true deeds, and oh! how much 
younger father would be and happier! 


I OVERHEARD a mother lauding her daugh- 

ter’s wit, which was only sarcasm at the 
expense of another, and father said not a word. 
Daughter overhears mother slander her neigh- 
bors, recount their shortcomings at the dinner- 
table, and the men-folk listen and won’t say a 
word against such a practise. Any wonder 
vomen hand down such traits when the men sit 
silently by and listen? 

It is the man’s fault to a great extent. Any 
sane woman would welcome their interference 
if they would let wife and daughter be a partner 
through life instead of a piece of furniture. 
Criticism as well as praise is lacking in most 
homes. 

In the Hebrew prayers the man is told to 
teach the laws of God and Man to his children, 
vhen he walks by the wayside, when he sits 
in his house, when lying down and rising up, 
etc. Haven’t men always been the first and 
best teachers? Then let our fathers reclaim 
their task, and all will be peace on earth and 
good-will toward man 

Mrs. & R. Rvucue. 


Last of all, we have an articie by a man who 
describes his ideal woman. Long ago, in 
‘David Copperfield,” Charles Dickens drew a 
picture of the same type. But she was not 
his ideal woman. He called her “his child-wife, 
Dora.” This letter, written in perfect good 
iaith, is a perfect revelation of the man’s 
standard that has made women what thev 
re—or rather what they were, for the mag- 

ificent change is sweeping on as steadily as 
the days that pass. His type of woman is the 

itterfly—for summers, only. But our 
narriage contracts continue winter and 
‘ummer, His type of woman is the helpless, 
‘inging type—whom thousands of our young 
vorking girls are supporting today, losin- 
their own chance of matrimony by doing st. 
rhis is the type that men wanted; this is the 
ype they have had. And more than anything 
else it proves the truth of the article to which 
e awarded the hundred-dollar prize. It 
needs no further justification than this letter 
irom one of the men who have set a premium 
on blue eyes instead of honor. 
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N ornament for your dressing 
table as well as a daily neces- 
sity. It has none of the disagree- 
able features of the coarse whisk 
broom—no loose straws to stick to 
clothing or litter your floor—and 
with one motion the curved con- 
struction cleans a greater surface 
than by any other method. There 


* FULLER 


twisted in wire 


BRUSHES 


for every home and personal use. No 
home is completely equipped without 
them. They save time and trouble and 
are a real economy. 


Let us show you how these Brushes 
will help you in your home 


Your guarantee 
of 


Quality 


Buy only brushes 
bearing 
this trade-mark 





You can buy genuine Fuller Brushes 
only from one of our 1000 represen- 
tatives, identified by a Fuller 
Trade-Mark Button. If one 
has not called, 
write us. 


FULLER BRUSHES, rnc. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Winter days arouse 
the waffle appetite! 


That natural longing for crisp, hot, buttery- 
and-syrupy waffles! You can so easily satisfy it 
if you have a Griswold Waffle Iron. 


Try one and you'll see the reasons why. It’s cast 
of heavy metal and heats evenly so your waffles 
turn out a beautiful brown all over. The pan is fitted 
with a ball-bearing socket and air-cooled handles 
which make it the easiest thing in the world to turn. 
You never have to lift the iron from the stove. 


Notice especially the deep groove around the edge 
—an important and unique feature of the Griswold 
Waffle Iron. It catches any overflow of batter or fat 
which would otherwisedrop on the stove or into the fire. 


Other Griswold cast iron kitchen utensils should be in 
every modern kitchen—the skillet, the Dutch Oven and 
the griddles. Iron utensils never wear out—and they 
improve with age. 


THE GRISWOLD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Look for 
“Griswold''—the 
sign of quality 
on all 

kitchen utensils. 


There are several models in the 
Griswold cast iron Griddles. You 
should have at least one of them 
—they make delicious griddle 
and pancakes in the easiest and 
most economical way 


December 1919 Good Housekeeping 


A Man's Answer 


wir make a man out of a woman? [ am 

not easily aroused, but this ‘““Woman’s 
Honor” article has stirred me to the depths. 
Let us men have something to say before you 
revolutionize the sex—before you cut them 
anew on the pattern of our honorable breed. 

Who wants a prize-fighter for a wife—a 
business man for a mother? For this genera- 
tion at least, leave us something of the old- 
fashioned woman, the woman of tenderness, 
sympathy, refinement—a creature of ideals, 
fancies—yes, even romance! Let her be a 
little bit impractical, a little bit extravagant, 
even a little bit emotional, for a time longer, a 
few years. Give my daughter a chance to 
giggle when she grows up—and spend a few 
dollars foolishly on a new hat without knowing 
the sordid history of how every cent was 
earned. Give my son a chance to know at 
least one real girl—the kind I made love to 
when I was a boy. 

Their hands were soft; so were their cheeks 
—and their hearts. They knew absolutely 
nothing about economics, efficiency, eugenics, 
or business ethics. They told simple little 
lies, sometimes—that I knew on the face of 
them were untrue. Thev cheated, only we 
called it flirting in those days, scandalously, 
and we loved them the more for it. But they 
were fresh and clean, with none of that 
bold, sophisticated, wordly-wise look in their 
eyes; their fingers were not callous from 
pounding the keys—and their souls were not 
callous from intimate contact with a work-a- 
day world. There was no tobacco smoke on 
their breaths. They had been taught none of a 
man’s standards of honor, but simply the 
“narrow, antiquated meaning—chastity.”’ 
Only it was not discussed quite so freely in 
those days. Young people did not debate the 
subject at the dinner table, analyze it at the 
theater,and poreoverit in print. Still, there 
was a sort of tacit understanding that it was 
about the most important thing in the world 
for a girl—quite a bit more important than 
being stoical, courageous, self-reliant, econom- 
ical, or even intellectual. 





UT the old order has passed. This is no 

longer an age of dolls and fancy-work. 
Women are in everything—men’s games, men’s 
bathing-suits, men’s trousers, and men’s 
jobs. It is ridiculous to speak of “hardening” 
them. They are already hardened; business 
does it—thoroughly. Take any tender maid, 
give her six months in trade, and lo, you have 
a perfect commercial machine—automatic, 
self-starting, and warranted to withstand 
any accident except lig'itning, tornadoes, 
“and other acts of God.” There is your 
modern, man-trained working woman, as 
stoical, unemotional, immutable, as a wooden 
Indian—but not half so } icturesque. 


Ts it any wonder that men have grown less 
respectful, less attentive? Today, I treat my 
elevator operator as a man; tonight—in a 
crowded car—I must remember she is a 
woman. How can she expect chivalry, this 
business Bolsheviki, who holds merchandise 
above motherhood? She may find it aboard 
ship where women and children still come 
first, but on land she must’ shift for herself. 
“Then harden her!” you cry. But wait. 
There is a happier solution, a counter revolu- 
tion. 

Keep your daughter out of business 
Surely God created her for something nobler, 
something finer, than to punch a time-clock, 
or a typewriter. There is small need of her 
doing either, in the average case. A girl, as 
a rule, enters business from choice—not 
necessity—seeking independence—chafing un- 
der parental rule. Give her enough music, 
movies, innocent love-making, and she will 
not crave money-making. 

Treat your daughter “white,” spare her the 
rough road, and she will treat her sister 
“white.” Make her home life interesting, 
attrective—even exciting, if you can—but 
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A Man’s Answer 


please, I_ beg of you, do not teach her the 
morals of a man. 

Even Luther Burbank would hesitate to 
graft the thorns of the cactus upon the stem 
of a lily. Who would think of planting an 
orchid in the gutter, to toughen it? All my 
life, in all parts of the world, I have “played 
marbles with the gang.” There is nothing in 
it for a woman—not even honor. Cads you 
will find among men, in tennis or tiddle-de- 
winks, politics or commerce, to match the 
cats among women. 

The first fight I ever fought—in primary 
school—was unfair. My ingenious adversary 
secreted two huge marbles in his chubby 
fists. My right eye was closed that night, but 
both of them have been open ever since. 
In college football, I trusted in a rule entitled 
“No Slugging,’’ but someone’s unseen fist 
removed, simultaneously, my faith and two 
perfectly good front teeth. For the girl who 
pulls her “sister’s” braid in basketball, I give 
you the boy who spikes his “brother’s” shins 
in baseball. For the woman who cheats at 
cards, how many husbands—how many 
hundred husbands, rather—do you know who 
cheat in love? 

A man’s standards of honor for your 
daughter? God forbid! Teach her to go 
backward to the standard of your grandmother 
—to sew buttons, while your son sows the 
wild oats. 

Dolls are a girl’s natural playthings— 
women are a man’s. If there is to be any 
substitution of toys, suppose you begin with 
the boy. 

But leave us some one to respect, some one 
to protect—to fight for, live for—and die for. 
You are robbing us of our manhood, you 
business women—taking the smiles out of life, 
the thrills, the laughter—denying yourselves 
the sweetest fruits of existence. Go home; 
take care of your nails, your hair, your com- 
plexion—and we—we will take care of you, 
gladly, proudly, devotedly. For every woman 
that is working, some man is shirking. There 
is no incentive left. Call a halt! God never 
meant you to be hybrid, half man, half 
woman—child-bearer and bread-winner in 
one. Get out of the shop. Come back to the 
home. The world needs you—as sisters, 
sweethearts, wives, and mothers. Heaven 
knows, we have business men enough! 
D. Wooster Taytor. 





Southern Recipes 
(Continued from page 57) 


hot boiled rice. Canned vegetables may be 
used; in this case do not add the corn until 
one hour before serving. Use two quarts of 
tomatoes. This recipe makes a large quantity, 
but it is just as good reheated. 


Vrs. M. J. Jenkins, 403 Pcoples Bldg., 
Charleston, 8. Cc 














Southern Cooked Salad Dressing 


S30 Total Calories 130 Protein Calories 
3 eggs 3 tablespoonfuls sal- 
1 tablespoonful sugar ad cil 
1 tablespoonful salt 1 teaspoonful black 
1 tablespoonful mus- pepper 

tard 1 cupful milk 


1 cupful vinegar 
Mix the sugar, salt and mustard together; 
add the oil, the eggs well beaten, the milk, and 
the vinegar. Cook until thick in a double- 


boiler, stirring constantly. This is especially 
good on lettuce and tomatoes or any vegetable 
salad. 

WV i s A. G. Talley, 1421 Pendleton St., Colum- 





hia, S. ¢ 






Carolina Sweet Potato Pie 
3644 Total Calories 175 Protein Calories 
} Ibs. sweet potatoes 2 cupfuls pastry flour 


2, Cupful sugar ‘ teaspoonful salt 
¥ tablespoonfuls but- 34 teaspoonful bak- 
; ter or margarin ing-powder 

Bs cupful water About 4 ecupful 
Salt water 





% cupful shortening 
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Which Is 
the Best Rolled Oats? 


TOP buying just rolled oats. 
Try a package of Purity Oats, 
and see how good rolled oats can be. 




















Examine its flakes—great, clean, 
meaty! Note its distinctive taste— 


delightfully rich and nutlike. 


The exclusive Purity process de- 
velops to the utmost the food-and- 
flavor value of each grain. 


Purity Rolled Oats is “totally dif- 
ferent.” Buy it. Try it. Compare 
it. In the package, in the dish, in 
the stomach. 


















PURITY OATS CO., Keokuk and Davenport, Ia. 












“Gems from Mammy’s Southern 
Kitchen” 1s our quaint new cook 
book, Contains recipes for 100 
delightful oats and corn table 
delicacies which willtempt the most 
discriminating palate. Send 6c 
in stamps to Desk C, Purity Oats 
Company, Keokuk, Towa, and 
your copy will be forwarded 
immediately, 
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‘The Cry Babyofthe Family 


HE fretful nervous child is 
not normal, not well. And~ 


it is often an upset system started 
by constipation which is at the 
bottom of that restless irritability. 


Left to itself or wrongly treated, 
constipation becomes the originat- 
ing point of over 90% of disease. 
Relieve the constipation, and you 
also forestall those more serious 
diseases it brings in its train. 


Modern science, with its watch- 
word of sickness prevention and its 
development of vaccines, anti- 
toxins and sanitation to fight other 
plagues, has finally developed an 
effective agent to meet constipation 
—the most universal and insidious 
plague of all. 


That effective agent is Nujol. 


Leadirg medical authorities agree 


that pills, salts, mineral waters, 
etc., simply force the bowels 
to act, impair digestion, weaken 
the intestinal muscles. 


But Nujol is entirely different. 


It is not a drug, does not act like 
any drug. It prevents stagnation 
by softening the food waste and 
encouraging the intestinal muscles 
to act naturally, thus removing the 
cause of constipation and self- 
poisoning. It is absolutely harm- 
less and pleasant to take. 


Nujol helps Nature establisn easy, 
thorough bowel evacuation at reg- 
ular intervals—the healthiest habit 
in the world. Geta bottle from 
your druggist today. 


For valuable free booklet, ‘*As The 
Twig is Bent,’’ address Nujol Labor- 
atories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
50 Broadway, New York. 


Wa rm i n Oe Nujol is sold only in sealed bottles bear- 

S ° ing the Nujol Trade Mark as shown 
here. Beware of products represented to be “*the same as 
Nujol’*, You may suffer from substitutes. 





“Nuj 


REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


or Constipation 


SICKNESS PREVENTION 





Bake the potatoes and have them cola. 
Make a plain paste by sifting together the 
flour, salt, and baking-powder. Then work jn 
the shortening thoroughly and make a stiff 
dough with cold water. Roll out and line a 
baking-dish which is at least three inches deep 
Remove the skins from the potatoes and cut 
them in one-half-inch slices. Place a layer 
of these on the bottom crust, sprinkle sparingly 
with salt and enough sugar to make them 





nt wren 


white and dot over with butter, using one 
tablespoonful. Repeat the layers till all are 
used. Add water, and place on a top crust in 
which vent holes have been placed. Bak 
about one-half hour or until the crusts are 
brown. 

Mrs. C..E. 


Hicks, 308 Gordon St. 


Holiday Goodies 


(Continued from page 56 


Date Cake 
1 cupful light brown ‘4 teaspoonful salt 
sugar 1 cupful dates 


{! cupful walnut- % cupful pastry flow 

meats 3 eggs 

Put nuts and dates through the food-chop- 
per. Mix together the sugar, salt, yolks of the 
eggs beaten until they are lemon-colored, and 
the dates and nuts rolled in the flour. Fold in 
last the stiffly beaten whites. Bake in a well- 
greased and floured loaf pan in a slow oven 
about 45 minutes. 


Mrs. Geo. Cardinal, 211 Rusholme St., Dav- 
enport, la 


Mock Maple Kisses 
2 eupfuls brown 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
sugar 1 egg-white 
2 tablespoonfuls water 
Boil water, sugar and vanilla together until 
it forms a long thread. Beat the egg-white 
stiff, and stir into it the sirup very slowly, beat- 
ingallthe time. Beat until of a consistency to 
drop from a spoon on buttered tins. Brown in 
a slow oven. 


Peanut Cookies 


1 cupful margarin 1 cupful rolled pea- 
144 cupfuls sugar nuts 
3 eggs 3 cupfuls pastry flour 


(approximately) 
Cream margarin and sugar together, add 
eggs well beaten, flour sifted with salt, and 
eanuts. Use just enough flour to make the 
serie drop froma spoon. Drop by teaspoon 
fuls on a greased baking sheet, about two 
inches apart. Bake in a moderate oven. 


Almond Loaf 

4 eggs 14 pound shelled : 
1 cupful sugar monds 
1 cupful pastry flour % teaspoonful salt 

Beat the yolks of the eggs until light and 
lemon-colored; add the sugar and all except 
two tablespoonfuls of the flour sifted twice 
with the salt. Fold in the whites of the eggs 
beaten until stiff and dry and last the almonds 
chopped but not blanched and mixed with the 
rest of the flour. Bake in a well-greased and 
floured loaf pan for about one hour in an oven 
which registers 325° to 350° F. Serve sliced 
very thin. 

M. M. S8., 322 N. 6th St., Ft. Smith, Ark 


Mother’s Pork Cake 
1 pound fat salt pork 2 cupfuls molasses 
2 cupfuls boiling2 eggs 
water 2 teaspoonfuls soda 
1 pound choppedl teaspoonful each ot 
raisins ginger, cinnamon 
2 cupfuls sugar nutmeg, and cloves 
About 9 cupfuls pas- 
try flour 
Put the pork through a_food-chopper; 
place it in a large mixing-bowl and pour the 
boiling water over it. Add the sugar, the 
molasses, the egg well beaten, and the soda 
and spices sifted with one-half the flour. Then 
add the raisins well dusted with more of the 
flour. Then add more flour, enough to make 
the usual cake batter. Bake ina well-greased 
and floured deep, round pan in a slow (275° I.) 
oven for five to six hours. 
Urs. L. E. Bedell, Route 2, Auburn, Me 
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Dr. Wiley’s Article 


(Continued from page 41) 


truth pretty closely. Assuming that there was 
a normal ¢ ondition of affairs before the begin- 
ning of the world war and that this normal 
cost of the necessities of life shall be repre- 
sented by one hundred, we have the following 
interesting and illuminating data: 
Comparisons are based upon the year 1913, 
assuming one hundred as the normal. The 
following tables show the variations up to 
and including the middle of the present year: 


July, (0)? eee 99 
January, 1917.....-- nice alain Ra ewes 150 
April, IOIO. vod dceviseedas a) vee aeess 230 
JUNE, TOTQ. «cere reece erence ceecees 206 


These numbers are the average of the cost 
of the following necessities: food, fuel, clothing, 
rent, medicines, and other minor necessities 
of life. 

These data show that at the beginning of 
the war the cost of all the necessities of life 
was a little less than the normal. At the end 
of June, 1919, the comparative cost of the 
necessities of life is represented by the number 
206. That is a little over double the cost 
at the beginning of the war. 

Let us turn to another interesting table. 
The total amounts of all kinds of money in 
circulation in the United States, except that 
held in the vaults of the United States Treas- 
ury, were as follows: 


MN, IOTAT. 3220 Sh oa eee $3,367,369,000 
REY; BOERS ss So cas ep ent es 4,498,051,000 
ME TOI. 0n5ke weve eee en 5,863,288,000 
TN TOIG 5.55 es wee ose aks 5,778,505 ,000 


Total increase in circulation of. 2,411,196,000 

These data show that the total increase in 
the amount of money available is $2,411,196,- 
ooo. In other words, we now have $1.70 that 
we can get hold of—if we can—where at the 
beginning of the war we had $1.00. 

Assuming the: the relative conditions of 
supply and deme2 are the same, it is evident 
that at least 7o per cent of the total normal 
increase of the cost of living is due to the in- 
flation of currency. This inflation has been 
brought about in the following way: 

In the first place, there has been a very large 
increase in the amount of the gold bullion 
and coin in the country. This comes from the 
fact that before we entered the war the 
countries trading with us bought a great 
deal more from us than we bought from them. 
In other words, the balance of trade was 
in our favor. The difference between what 
they bought and what we bought was paid 
forin goid_ Approximately, in round numbers 
one billion dollars in gold has been accumulated 
by the United States since the war began. 
This gold did not enter the circulation, how- 
ever. It was absorbed almost entirely by the 
Federal Reserve banks. Under the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Reserve banks, which was 
almost prophetic, conditions for inflating or 
contracting the currency were provided to meet 
just such emergencies as we have experienced. 
All banks were asked to deposit ' their stocks of 
gold with the Federal Reserve banks. The 
law pert mits the Federal Reserve system to 
Issue $100.00 of currency for every $40.00 
of gold in their funds. Thus it was possible 
to issue nearly $2,500,000, of Federal Reserve 
notes. Of course, one billion of these notes 
represented the gold that was in the vaults, 
but 60 per cent of the total represented an 


lot 


inflated currency. The total increase, there- 
e, over the stock of gold at hand in the 
paper money in circulation may be reckoned 


at about $1,600,000. 
es re are other ways of a less seated | 
( cter in which the currenc y was inflated, 


but this is sufficient to show just the c sceedieiias | 
at hand. Thus, while we pay 70 per cent more 
for eve tything’ we buy than we did before, 
due to the inflation of currency, there is in 
the country 70 per cent more money to pay 
it with. The pinch comes on those with small | 
salaries and small, limited incomes on invest- | 


Loadershi Dp 


Women who are representative of 
their sex, in the ability to choose the 
best, in culture and discrimin: ition, 
have entrenched the Maytag Cabinet 
Electric Washer in a position of unques- 
tionable Leadership. 


Putting this national preference at its low- 

est plane, the imagination cannot measure 

its value, for it significantly proclaims the 

Maytag x Cabinet Electric the very best and 

the most desirable Washing Machine that 

human skill can build, or money can buy. 
The Maytag Household Manual 


will be mailed gratis on request. 


THE MAYTAG CO., Newton, Iowa 
BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Kansas City 


Atlanta, Portland (Oregon), Winnipeg 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
SEATTLE — Seattle BOISE, IDAHO-Stewart 


Hardware Company Wholesale Company 
SPOKANE — Holley- SAN ANTONIO—Smith 

Mason Hardware Co Bros. Hardware SalesCo 
HELENA,MONT—A NEWARK.N J Newark 

M. Holter Hardwe are Co. a abe paar baie es ok 
BILLINGS, MONT.— Electrical Supply Co. 

Billings H: [veeare Co. BALTIMORE, MD.— 
OAKLAND, CALIF.— King Flectric Washing 
Creighton-Morris Co. Machine Company. 
SALT LAKE CITY— CHICAGO— 

Utah Power & Light Co. The Fair. 
FOR UTAH AND IDAHO—Consolidated Wagon < 

Machine Company, Salt Lake City 


DEALERS—Write 
for terms Of the 
Maytag Sales 
Franchise .for 
your loca ity. 


In using advertisements see page 4 






























































NICE Cc Dr. Wiley’s Article 
| ment. The laboring man has been cared for 
most generously, for his wages have increased 
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im mice WO OD a great deal more than 70 percent. The manu- I 

CLEAN facturer and dealer have cared for themselves é 
most generously, and their profits have been 

greater than ever before known. Those why t 

have suffered are the so-called small-salaried é 


people—preachers, school-teachers, clerks, and t 
others on small salaries. The widow with a : 
stated income on investment has had her in- \ 
come, her available funds, as far as purchasing I 
power is concerned, cut in two. The farmer I 
\ 
{ 
i 
( 






BARRELS 


who leased his land for a period of five years 
has had his income cut in two’ The small 
saver who had his funds in the savings bank 
has had his income cut in two. It is thus seen 
that the hardships which have been wrought 
by the increase in the volume of currency 






have not borne equally on all classes of ] 
society. Perhaps there is no form of legisla 
tion which could remedy this evil. As long 

as the gold dollar, or its representative, the L 
paper dollar, is taken as a standard of value ‘I 


hardships of this description can not well be 
avoided. 


HAVE tried to show above that about 70 




























percent ofthe increased cost of living has been 
e- ee ; due to an expanded currency. To what ; 
aaa . ee ey should we attribute the other 30 per cent? 
, That is a much more difficult question to . 
‘ ood Pp tT ] q answer. We can not guess at it, for that would 
g ro CC be unscientific and perhaps very misleading 
4 When we try to put our fingers on the facts, t 
ao H ] 4 we find that they are elusive and difficult to ; 
4 Ca ro eC 10n ascertain. One cause, however, stands out ; 
prominently, and can be identified, and, to a : 
® certain extent, measured. I refer to the law of 
Ou 1 rotection supply and demand. The same law that 5, 
controls the value of money affects the price } t 
A Zood grocer must be prepared to supply you with of the necessities of life. If you have less of ¥ c 
hundreds of different items. They come to him, some these oe a ag — more of them : 
. : * * consumed or destroyed, the balance Is at once 0 
whaed om some thousands of miles through vicis- : upset and the price of these commodities b 
Situdes unknown to him—and to you. (‘Absorbent ; rises. It can not be denied that in the case of s 
materials absorb whatever is handiest.”’) f food, cloth'ng, shelter, and fuel especially, t 
E: . h , . hee there has been an interrupted production and k 
ven supposing, that they were always shipped in clean ‘ a very much accelerated consumption. In n 
ears, stored on clean, uninhabited floors, handled by i the world war nearly twenty million men were a 
clean hands, all these items nevertheless come in the - pe see ee Pye a kgs at Sie ; 
: ; workers diverte rom ordinary production a 
same wagons to the same back door into the same room. ae In the item of wheat, we cod Rs eed te - 
Each item may be of the best, but are they all Zood ae the form of wheat flour in largely increased e 
neighbors ? quantities, while our own production fluctuated t 
+ nA with but very little increase. But we exported it 
' Are the grocer’s driver and his receiving, clerk strict sanitarians? far less wheat unground in 1918 than in 1914 y 
{ Will the one always remember that the bags of flour should not For instance, in 1914 we exported 188,000,000 d 
i $0 into the wagon on top of the onions? And will the other bushels of wheat and 13,000,000 barrels of t 
| always be sure not to place the sugar where the kerosene has stood? flour, while in 1918 we exported 111,000,000 fi 
Perhaps. We do not KNOW. bushels of wheat and 22,000,000 barrels of d 
But we can know that our flour, s i i flour. , : 
; and so on, come to our table x wren eggs = In the case of meats, the case is reversed. ei 
agreeable suspicion, because we can insist on knowing, they were or’ In 1914 we exported 1,500,000,000 pounds of 
packed in nice clean protective wooden barrels meat. In 191g we exported 3,000,100,000 a 
; pounds of meat. It is true that there was 
TRY INSISTING a great deal more meat produced in the United 
We have very interesting, information for those who will write to States in 1918 than there was in 1914. Never 
the “Slack Division” (that’s an odd title, “Slack Division”) of theless, excess of exports had increased th 
Th A . d ‘ es demand to a greater extent than the increased “ 
e Associated Cocperage Industries of America production. In 1918 we exported 625,000,000 : 
a 2003 Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. pounds of a a, in 1914, onl) 9 
3 Treat ap ee 21,000,000 pounds. lis is an enormous 
; At least drop us a postai and ask why we call ourselves the ‘Slack Division.” “ wa bag A he demand for dairy products q 
A surprising fact is that the price of dairy ‘ 
ihe Good Kept In-The Rest Kept Out rt left in the country ail net rise much h 
—_— —— ne ae ; nas higher than was actually the case. — A very i 
a 2 eR Nine Stayt TIN, Sp ° considerable part of the 30 per cent increased is 
J EAL Ry cost of living unaccounted for by the inflation 4 
' oO of the currency was due to this unbalancing 
of the supply and demand. ti 
Much has been spoken and written wit! = 
regard to the effect of profiteering; that is, th ti 
exaction of unusual and unjust profits bs If 
producers, factories, and distributers of food = 
products especially. This is the most difficult ve 
element in the cost of living to estimate correct - 
ly, due to the almost impossible ebscuration a 
of the facts. The Federal Trade Commissio' : 
has done splendid work in getting at some 


' of these facts. The committees in Congre=s 
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Dr. Wiley’s Article 


have done very good work. We have a fairly 
basis of judging to what extent undue 


just ‘ ‘et 
srolits have increased the cost of living, the 
amount of which I shall show in the summary. 


There is one other cause which is familiar 
to every one who reads these lines. I have 
already spoken of the natural stimulus due 
to increased circulation. Everybody has been 
spending money more freely than ever before 
in the history of our country. Men who 
lived abstemiously five years ago are spending 
money lavishly today. There are dozens of 
ways in which our extravagance is contribut- 
ing to the high cost of living. In order to bring 
these data together, weighing each one accord- 
ing to the facts as well as they can be ascertain- 
ed, I have constructed the following table: 


Per cent 
Inflation of the currency...........  & 
Increased demand and decreased sup- 
SE oe Segtace 2S 
Riedie ProHte .i..6 ssc sey seo Ries 15 


‘Extravagance of the consumerf....... 5 


The Remedy 

Perhaps I had better say “the remedies.” 
Almost as many remedies have been proposed 
to reduce living costs as were enumerated 
as factors in winning the war. We should 
look at this problem with a broad view. As- 
suming that the factors which have been 
jenumerated above are really dominating in- 
fluences in determining the number of dollars 
that pay for the necessities of life, we have 
no difficulty in ascertaining the appropriate 
remedies. They may be divided into two 
classes. 

In the first class are those remedies which 
only the State can apply. There is no use of 
the individual endeavoring to contract the 
cur ency. He can spend it, or he can hoard it. 
It is not likely that he will make use of the 
only efficient means at his disposal, namely, 
burn it. Already the good work has been 
started. The Federal Res rve Board is con- 
tractingitscirculation. To the outsideritmay 
look a little queer when a bank gathers in its 
money to carry it to the incinerator. We natur- 
ally would think this a great waste. On the con- 
trary, every dollar consigned to the flames is 
a step toward normal prices. These men are 
wise enough not to burn too freely. Having 
“money to burn” does not necessarily imply 
that the best thing to do is to proceed to burn 
it. If we destroy one hundred million dollars a 
year, and more than that has already been 
destroyed, in fifteen years we should come back 
to a pretty solid basis without any jolt about 
financial matters. The probability is that the 
destruction will go on more rapidly. This will 
be determined by the Federal Reserve Board 
governors themselves, and they will proceed 
with the deflation just as rapidly as the finan- 
cial interests of the country warrant it. 

Increasing the Supply 

The second great factor, the unbalanced 
condition of supply and demand, rests largely 
with the individual. Whatever his business 
may be, if itis a producing business, he should 
get busy. If he is a miner, he should dig more 
coal, more iron ore, more silver ore, more gold 
quartz, more copper. If he is a farmer, he 
should grow more wheat, more corn, more 
potatoes, more sugar beets, more cotton. If 
he is a manufacturer, he should make more 
plows, more wagons, more of everything that 


is valuable, «xcept automobiles—of these he | 


should make less. If he is a distributer, he 
should distribute more goods of every descrip- 
tion and at a less profit per unit. In other 
words, in order to secure the widest distribu- 
tion, the profits should be cut to a minimum. 
If he is a transporter, he should have better 
roads, heavier trucks, larger lorries, more 
numerous freight cars. In a word, all the 


means cf distribution should be enlarged and 
increased. In this way the supply will gain 
upon the demand and this, of course, will tend 
to reduce prices to a normal level. 


| 
j 





‘Pittsburgh 


CWhatis & 


OR baby’s bath, a big day’s dishes, or 

the family wash—isn’t hot water for 

any personal comfort or household 
convenience worth a penny ? 


The Pittsburgh Automatic Gas Water 
Heater not only delivers ten gallons of 
piping hot water for a cent, but delivers 
it where you want it in the bargain. 


At any hour of the day or night, a turn 
of the faucet signals the Pittsburgh Auto- 
matic. The gas lights automatically and 
hot water is delivered, in any quantities, 
quick as a wink. 


And when you have enough hot water, closing 
the faucet stops all gas expense automatically. 
That’s why the Pittsburgh can deliver hot water 
so cheaply—it’s more careful with the gas than 
you would be yourself. 


Any way you figure it, it’s a pleasure to 
live in the same house with a Pittsburgh. It’s 
a pleasure to entertain your friends. There’s 
nothing more conducive to a clean and well 
regulated household. 


Your gas company and plumber know all 
about the Pittsburgh and can install one in a very 
short time without fuss or dirt. Drop us a line to- 
day and let us tell you more about the Pittsburgh. 


Architects see Sweet’s Architectural Edition 
Pages 1294 to 1297 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Automatic Gas Water Héaters 


ee 


hot water worth? 








Branch offices in 
principal cities 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Denver 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Newark 
New Orleans 
New York 
Oakland 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Diego 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
San Antonio 
San Francisco 
Washington, D. C, 

Canada 

Toronto, Can. 
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Perfectly 
Roasted 


If you would know the true 
satisfaction of a Christmas dinner 
delightfully done—a roast, goose, duck 
or turkey done to a brown turn with all its 

rich, flavorsome goodness—use a 


* x 








































Aluminum Roaster 


It’s easy to get good cookery with West Bend Aluminum 
Ware, because it is made of heavy sheet aluminum— 
99 per cent pure—and pure aluminum ware heats 
uniformly all over, top and sides, as well as the bottom. 


Today, every housewife should make a thorough search 
for quality. This is particularly true of aluminum ware. 
















Place your reliance upon West Bend Ware. The name 
stamped on the bottom of every piece is your protection 
against disappointing purchases. If you are unable 
to get West Bend Ware at your dealer’s, coitus. 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO. 


Department G West Bend, Wis. 
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A Woman Boniface 


(Continued from page 74) 

meaning that none of her positions have been 
self-sought. “It is wonderful what chances of 
advancement the public will give, what op- 
portunities for education at its expense, pro- 
vided only it has learned to trust you,” she 
often remarks. 

Success is such a simple matter in her 
eyes—the philosophy of success, I mean 
“Find the architectural plan of the work to 
be done, and build on it,” is her phrase 

A graduate of the Boston Conservatory of 
Music, Agnes Gleason, came to Chicago in 
her early twenties, thinking to find music 
pupils and solo work in churches. She began 
to study at a Chicago conservatory, meanwhile 
keeping house for her brother. When he 
married shc did not want to return to New 
England. 

“T wish _ could get a position,” she confided 
to the cleaning woman on her weekly visit 

“Mr. Sc and So, who has the apartment 
below, is the manager of a big downtown 
hotel,” the woman replied. ‘Why don’t you 
ask him for something to do?” 

That very afternoon, Miss Gleason stopped 
at the hotel and sent up her card to the 
manager. She often smiles over that card 
episode. “I never felt, then or since, however, 
a feeling of servitude—always that I am work- 
ing for myself,”’ she says. Perhaps that, too, 
is a plus explanation of success. 

The manager referred her to the house- 
keeper, and the housekeeper “‘took her on.” 
She meant to go on with her music, studying 
at night. But from this first eighteen-dollar- 
a-week position she passed into a life work of 
caring for the public in domestic ways. She 
became the housekeeper’s assistant and 
before a year was overhead housekeeper her- 
self in another large hotel. 


At the end of her first year as housekeeper, 

she was selected as the manager of the fash- 
ionable Onwentsia Country Club of Lake 
Forest, then and now the most exclusive of 
society haunts. The way that appointment 
came about is another illustration of the truth 
that the world will come and knock at your 
door, if you do better than any one else the work 
it wants. A prominent New Yorker was the 
guest of the hotel where Miss Gleason acted 
as housekeeper. He had come west to con- 
summate a deal with men of the Lake Forest 
set. They mentioned incidentally that they 
were looking for a new club manager. 

“T know the very man for you,” he said. 
“She is a woman.” And he described Miss 
Gleason. 

The Board of Governors of the club called 
on Miss Gleason and tendered her the position. 
She hesitated to accept, not knowing the food 
end of the work very well, she explained. 
The Board simply replied: “You will learn 
Here’s a list of the servants. They have 
been with us for years and are highly experi- 
enced. They will help, and we will help. 
You can do it.” 

From Onwentsia Miss Gleason was called, 
at a large increase of salary, to open and 
manage another fashionable country club, 
The Homewood, on the south side of Chicago, 
and from there, after a year, she took the 
management of the famous Chicago Club, of 
Charlevoix. 

Life had became one round of planning in- 
genuities for polo dinners and dances, golf 
tournaments and entertainments, balls and 
buffet suppers, on the lavish scale of pre-war 
entertainment. A series of dinners of the 
nations, arranged by her for the Chicago 
Women’s Athletic Club at the request of 
Mrs. P. D. Armour, Sr., attracted the atten- 
tion of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. to Miss 
Gleason, as excellent prospective material for 
manager of their tea-room. The tea-room at 
that time was a small affair, 

“T wouldn’t have the slightest idea how to 
price food,’’ Miss Gleason protested. “I have 
had no experience in selling it.”’ 

“If you will take the tea-room off our hands, 
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A Woman Boniface 


we will stand by and teach you how to mer- 
chandise food,” they promised. 

The contract was fulfilled to the letter. 
They gave her an insight, priceless in after 
experience, into how to merchandise food, 
and she, in turn, built for them one of the best 
liked tea-rooms in Chicago, patronized by 
society and club women for large gatherings, 
as well as for individual meals. 

Two or three years ago she left the store to 
conduct her own tea-room and catering es- 
tablishment on North Michigan Parkway, 
where thousands of motor cars pass daily. 

“They pass, but will they stop?’ solicitous 
friends asked, when she first broached starting 
a tea-room in that neighborhood. ‘People 
have such beautiful homes there. You have 
no transient trade to count on.” 





AGAI N the principle worked, in which Miss 

‘% Gleason believes so firmly. “If you have 
something the public wants,” she said, “‘it will 
find you wherever you are. In front of her 
tea-room, which had to be enlarged again and 
again, you soon found day after day machines 
parked that belonged to people living in the 
far ends of Chicago. , 

So successful was her tea-room, that the 
owner of the nearest hotel—it was the Virginia 
—sent for her. To him that was the whole 
story. 

Individuality is a thing that grows with 
use, this successful woman holds. Increase 
your stock. The public will pay for it. She 
believes intensely in women acting on their 
own initiative and being feminine to a degree. 
“The finer the womanhood, the better the 
work,” is her faith. She would have no woman | 
ape a man’s address, nor his attire in busi- | 
ness, on the mistaken belief that his success 
could be her success thereby. 

Home comfort is the groundwork of her | 
plan of service for the public. She believes 
that the public appreciates most in food, | 
service, and surroundings what the individual 
likes in a well-regulated home—nothing more, 
nothing less. The day of frills, of craze for 
novelties, eccentric entertainment and appoint- 
ments, which made the heaviest draft upon 
hotel managers in the past and diverted 
attention from the first need of the public,— 
plain comfort,—she believes has gone for good, 
Fittings of quiet beauty, exquisite cleanliness, 
food with their own flavors, and quiet, un- 
obtrusive, respectful service are the best 
gifts a hotel can give to its guests. 

“Respect” is a frequent word in this leader’s 
vocabulary. Whether she feels that it has 
gone very much out of the modern world’s 
workaday viewpoint and needs calling back, or 
whether she is more sensitive than some to the 
heart-beat of human aspirations, Miss Gleason 
is even a little bit old-fashioned in her insis- 
tence on respect—due deference toward the 
tools and means of service. 

“Respect the thing you are working at,” 
she will say to a maid hanging up the curtains,’ 
“Don’t tear at it that way. Study what is 
wrong. 

“Respect the food. What you are making 
represents you. See that it represents you 
at your best,” she will say to her cooks. 

“Respect the public” she will admonish 
Waitresses and other help. “You are here 
because of its needs, not yours.” 

“I respect my help,” she will say. “With- 
out them I could not do my work. And they | 
respect me, because they realize that without 
leadership no big work is possible.” 
; You can not get away from resolving all 
living into its spiritual factors, if you talk 
much with Agnes Gleason, I find. To her “the 
plan” is spiritual. We work it out with the 
materialsat hand. “People are always seeking 
the ideals,” she will maintain. “They may 

deny it, but they are. ‘Oh, all I am looking 
lor 1s a comfortable place to sleep,’ they will 
say, for they do not wish you to think them so 





impractical as to have ideals. But even here 
they are seeking an ideal, the ideal of home.” 
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Kalamazoo 
Kitchen Kabinet 


Mere words cannot describe 
the beauty of this new Kal- 
amazoo all-metal, white en- 
ameled Kitchen Kabinet 
Better, more sanitar y—can- 
not be compared with the 
ordinary cabinet. Writeand 
learn how easily you can 
make it yours with our easy 
payment plan. 


oven door. 


Learn what you can save. 


county in the United States. 


Wholesale prices—cash or easy payments 
—unconditional guarantee. Mail the cou- 
pon, a postal or a letter—today. 


Ask for catalog No. 107. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


Manufacturers 


* Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dealing direct with the factory 
No one can 
quote lower prices than manu- 
facturers; no one has ever built 
better quality than Kalamazoo. 


For example, this new Combi- 
It’s the pride of 
the stove maker’s art. 
gas, coal or wood fuel. 
means a cool kitchen in summer, 
a warm kitchen in winter. 
sign, white enamel splasher back, warming closet and 
Has every feature that one could want 
for economy, convenience and long service. 


Write for Our Catalog 


showing this and other Kalamazoo Ranges, Fur- 
naces, White Enameled Metal Kitchen Kabinets 
and Tables, Fireless Cookers, Refrigerators, etc. 
It’s worth while. 
You will find our satisfied customers In every 






She Newest Masterpiece 
Jrom Kalamazoo 


HAvE you ever looked into the big values that you 
can get for so little money at Kalamazoo? Do you 
know that “A Kalamazoo Direct to You” has saved 
stove and range buyers of this country millions of 





Kalamazoo 
Fireless Cooker 


Cuts fuel bills—s#aves 
work—cooks the dinnec 





B ee while you visit Every 
urns housewife should own one 
This Get yours from Kalama- 


z00 at wholesale. 


Beautiful mission de- 


Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me 
your Catalog No, 107 
as advertised in Good 
Housekeeping 
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Like Greased 
Lightning. 


Swiftly, 


smoothly, 
easily runs every 
light mechanism 
regularly oiled with 

3-in-One. 
Sewing machine fairly 
hums with little effort; 
rattle gone; wear reduced 
to zero. Talking machine 
operates without hitch or 
jerk. Vacuum cleaner cleans 
cleaner. Washing machine 
pumps faster. Clocks keep time. 
inges are squeakiess. Locks and 
bolts never stick. All this bliss 
because the “lady of the house” 

knows and uses 


3-In-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


It’s all oil—pure and clean. No grease, 
grit or acid. Never dries out or 
turns rancid. Penetrates to all 
friction points. Works out caked 
grease and dirt. Stays in the 
bearings. Lubricates perfectly. 
Try. Buy. Use regularly. 

Atall good stores. Eastof the 
Rocky Mountain states, 15¢c, 
30c and 60c in bottles; also in 
30c Handy Oil Cans. 


FRE Generous Sample 


and Dictionary of 
Uses. To save postage, request 
these on a postal. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 CZM. Bdwy., New Ary 


First Aid to “His Royal Highness”’ 


HE very first aid to Baby is perfect 

cleanliness. That means, first, his milk 

bottles must be kept crystal-clear 
they must be given a sanitary cleansing after 
each using. Read what a high authority 
says: “Simply rinsing feeding bottles in 
water will not do. As soon as the meal is 
finished, the bottle should be rinsed with 
hot water and Gold Dust, otherwise the 
fatty constituents of the milk cannot be 
removed from the inside of the bottle.” 
You would do well to use Gold Dust, too, 
for Baby’s tray, high chair and all of 
Baby’s things which need to be kept clean 
and free from grease. Advertisement 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Hand-colored, sent on approval. An individual line, 
known both for the beauty of its hand-coloring and for 
its distinctive verses. Special rates to Gift Shops. Per- 
sonal mail orders attended to. Write for samples. 


JESSIE H. MeNICOL, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston Mass. 


SEVEN-GENT MEALS 
$1.50 per week per person; 42 meals with recipes 


and directions; 40 page book 10c or FREE if you 
are interested in Domestic Science 


American School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St.. Chicago 
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(Continued from page 33 


to his retinue. 
box of candy, he sent duplicate boxes to others; 
if in passing a shop window the gleam of a 
jewel-tinted sweater caught his eye, he ordered 
one for her—and duplicates for his sisters, or 
her sisters, or friends! Mrs. Brown across the 
street, whose husband was associated with him 
in business, received a bouquet of luscious 
bride’s roses from the same assortment that 
went to his wife. I really think a woman 
would rather be omitted entirely from the 
attentions of the man she loves than be lumped 
in this fashion on an equal footing with other 
women; and it may be that this particular 
wife was unable to express the enthusiastic 
thanks that othersexpressed. However it was, 
it came about in time that he frequently re- 
membered others without remembering her, 
even on such occasions as birthdays, Christ- 
mases, and other sacred anniversaries. The 
same attitude governed him in all his social 
contacts; constantly he gave the fine flavor of 
expressed appreciation, the toast at dinner, the 
public support of a pet cause, the applauded 
witticism, the open praise, to the stranger, to 
the person who merely brushed past and was 
gone, to one to whom such a demonstration 
could at most give bat a fleeting pleasure, while 
this one woman to whom such attentions would 
mean everything in life, was utterly denied 
them. And though she never for a moment 
doubted his loyalty in the big issue, though 
she believed deep in her heart that he loved 
her devotedly, still joy gradually fell from her 
as petals from a dying rose. It is not enough 
for a woman to know the truth. She must 
know that others know it. 

The hardest thing to bear is not privation, 
or even intended neglect, but the blind cruel- 
ties of those for whom we live our lives. 


HEN, too, there is another angle on the 
thing; that of psychology, for assuredly 
there is a psychology that shapes our ends no 
whit less than a destiny, and psychology is not 
bevond our control. That woman who is queen 
of her husband’s heart, who lives in an atmos- 
phere of expressed devotion, 1s very apt to be 
a queen among women; while the man whose 
position of supremacy is never rocked at its 
foundations in his own home carries out among 
men an air of kingship that inspires the re- 
spect and homage of outsiders. To seem a man 
of importance is on the way to becoming a man 
of importance. The whipped dog _ gets 
whipped dog ranking. The same rule holds 
good with children; the loved child, with his 
head up, his eyes dauntless, his stride sure, his 
attack positive, dominates wherever he goes; 
while the neglected child, who goes dodging 
and slinking about with covert eyes and sag- 
ging knees, expecting something to hit him, 
generally gets hit. If you really want your 
own to be a success with the werld, make them 
a very apparent success with you. No in- 
vestment is so gilt-edged as the investment of 
intelligently expressed love. Nothing pays so 
well in whatever coin you choose to reckon 
your receipts. 

Intimacy, we all know, is a strain. Perhaps 
nothing less than divine love can make it 
possible for two people to live in each other’s 
lives without damaging friction. Even when 
love is real and deep and true, human nature 
does not decamp, and much is needed if the 
tension, which at times arises, does not reach 
the snapping point. It is well, then, even in 
the truest of love unions, to have a care, re- 
membering always that lovers are reducible to 
mere human beings, each with his pet abomin- 
ations. Avoid the malady of disturbances, 
for, like children’s diseases—which we once 
ignorantly regarded as a necessity—most dis- 
turbances can be avoided. Out of friction, 
understanding may come, and eventually 
peace, but the finest union is that which fric- 
tion has not marred by its scars. Every scar 
is a callus, and we can afford no avoidable 
\ calluses on the fine sensitive surface of our 
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If inspired to send her up a 


natures, for this sensitive surface is all that y 
have with which to feel our way through lie, 

It is well to remember, too, that while inti. 
macy has its dangers—the two having an eye 
on each other in the let-down of life —~it 
also has its advantages, for most of ys 
are really better than we appear on the 
surface. We stand knowing—in the test the 
best comes out, and it is surprisingly good 
The real strain, again, is in the little things 
not the big. A lawyer has said that difference 
of opinion as to the use of the bathtub leads 
to more divorce than any other one thing 
Personally, I have always thought that the real 
Japanese peril to the American home was the 
Japanese kimono, It seems to me the keynote 
of the domestic slump, the unattractive let. 
down with which goes careless hair dressing 
flopping slippers, and a state of mind that ex. 
presses itself in passivity, in drift, and eventual- 
ly in fault-finding, nagging, lack of self-respect, 
and lack of respect for the other members of 
the household—the very cancer of domestic 
diseases and yet curable, if taken early, | 
often recall the retort of a grizzled old moun- 
taineer who was chopping wood near his cabin, 
when a storm-bound motoring party asked if 
they might find shelter for the night. “Go in 
and ask the old woman,” he shouted back, “it’s 
all I can do to stay here myself!” Unfor- 
tunately, he belongs to a numerous class. 

Another disagreeable habit—one that stands 
out among many little ones women get into all 
unknowingly—is the habit some women have 
of opposing their husbands in open discussion 
with outsiders. We are not asking women to 
become mere echoes, goodness knows. Each 
woman is an individual with a right to her own 
opinions and to the expression of them, but 
it is not always necessary to express one’s opin- 
ion in trivial matters when it goes absolutely 
counter to one’s husband’s opinion, espe- 
cially when he is trying to hold up his 
side of an argument with an outsider. It 
is a fine thing to follow a code in such 
matters, a code of togetherness. A woman 
should stand with ber husband whenever 
possible, rather than against him; the thing 
itself may not be of half as much impor- 
tance as the harmony you may secure by your 
loyalty. Then there are the thousand and one 
little pricks and stings that arise from differ- 
ences in home training, early habits, lack of 
discipline, and varying emphasis on different 
values. Mothers have not all trained their 
sons so that esthetic wives may not be daily 
crucified by the chewing of toothpicks, the re- 
moval of coats, the tucking-in of napkins, the 
sprawling of legs, and all the other sheer male 
expressions of relaxation. Some men can be 
taught better ways after they become hus- 
bands, but always the teacher must rule by 
love and not by rancor. Our personal habits 
seem to be our most sensitive tendrils and if 
they are to be nipped we must be anesthetized 
by love’s tenderness. Love must dominate, 
love must master, love must be the final 
conqucror. 


\ JHEN you strip the matter down to the 
naked truth you will find that the woman 

who is graceless to her own, or the man who is 
graceless to his own, is relying on the legality 
of the marriage to hold it together. If only, 
just for a minute, the legality could be lifted, 
like crutches, from under the arms of all mar- 
riages, I wonder how many would stand by 
the strength of the deeper bond? It would be 
an interesting experiment. There is alto- 
gether too much reliance on the ceremony to 
hold the marriage fast, rather than on the 
cultivation of the moonflower of love. Fe- 
member, it was Love that first gave you this 
man, this woman, not the ceremony; the cere- 
mony was merely the yoke love was willing to 
have riveted on, the proof of love. 
it as a whip handle 
Then again, certain types of women settle 
back into a sort of complacent self-sufficiency 
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mn sex virtue. If they are true and good, they 
ask, what more can their men want? True 
and good! Why, women have been nothing 
ee for generations; men have made women 
that, they have required it; their truth and 
goodness are a product: of men’s insistence. 
That battle was fought out for you by your 
ancestors, and you have accepted the result of 
their struggle and handed it on to the man of 
your choice as your own highest gift. It is 
not your gift at all, it is the gift of your ances- 
tors. What is your own gift to him?—not 
your mother’s or your grandmother’s, but 
your own, of yourself, out of yourself? What 
torch do you light in his life?, What spark do 
you fan into a flame? What do you give him 
of joy? What do you do toward constructing 
the domestic side of his life in a way to com- 
pensate him for maintaining it? ‘Old stuff,” 
said a friend of a play taking its keynote from 
mid-Victorian ideas. ‘Old stuff” I feel like 
saying whenever I hear a woman wail in self- 
defense, “I was always true to him!” Of 
course you were, but how true were you to the 
big truths of life? Life is a vital growing 
thing with small place for mere absence of 
wrong-doing. There must be positive right- 
doing. 


N thewholeinspiteofallourquestioningsand 

grumblings, marriage is civilization’s most 
splendid achievement. How beautifully the 
ends of man have been worked out through 
it where the mating has been true and the dis 
positions wholesome! How deathless a pur 
pose it has given to life! For true love looks 
far ahead, like a steady pilot, beyond the 
gnarling, snarling waves, and steers tirelessly 
toward a definite goal. True love laughs at 
disaster, is never becalmed in disappointment, 
but ever moves on immersed in the larger 
faith, carried along on that Greater Stream 
vhere the small frictions are but as flotsam 
and jetsam, the stream of the Eternal. True 
love is the illuminator of the way, and in its 
light the small annoyances sink into insignifi 
cance. The work one does, and the love of 
one’s life are as two hands clasped, fingers inter 
locked in fingers, on that bracing principle of 
great bridges—one span pulling against the 
other, only to strengthen it, never dragging on 
its strength 

Yes, we have such unions—that is why the 
world is as good as it is; and that we have not 
more of them is why it is as bad as it is 
These unions do not make the splash on the 
surface ‘that the other kind make, and so we 
are in danger of thinking them rare. A calm 
sea is taken for granted by the ship’s pas- 
sengers, but let one denizen of the deep spout 
his malfeasance on the surface, and every pas- 
senger is at the rail’s side exclaiming. 

The great ordeal through which we have 
passed has rocked the boat of civilization 
Along with all the other upheavals there was 
threatened the upheaval of domestic relations; 
there were ugly whispers in those dark days, 
but now we are emerging in the light of a new 
day stronger than ever in one understanding, 
however much other things may go to pot— 
and that is that love must rule the world 
\nd love, supreme earthly love, comes at its 
highest between one woman and one man, the 
eternal partners in creation. 

With love’s illumination on the way, with 
the partnership-with-God ideal kept steadily 
in mind, against which to balance the petty 
things that prick and sting—and love is of 
the Eternal—isn’t it easy after all to throw 
them overboard and move serenely on? Can’t 
the light from Greater Love throw its rays 
across your path and lift you out of absorption 
in the small annoyances? Isn’t this after all 
the supreme panacea? Do you need to dwell 


on the flotsam and jetsam that follow along 
at the ship’s side when on ahead are the glo- 
tous rays of the rising sun to draw you steadily 
into its unfolding light. 

In every family they say there is a skeleton, 
but I like best to think that in every family 
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there is a beautiful love story over which | 
young people may dream and to which they 
aspire. With me it was always my Aunt 
Margaret. The story trickles through from 
this source and that, with different colorings 
according to the tellers, but always with the 
same conclusion, that it was beautiful. Mar- 
garet, a plain Quakerish girl of seventeen, 
daughter of a spiritual-minded,  saintly-| 
natured clergyman, fell madly in love with a 
handsome, dashing captain of a steamboat, 
who played cards, wore stunning clothes and 
a gold ring, and who fell equally as madly in 
ove with her. Of course a marriage between 
them was utterly out of the question on the 
opinion of her very religious parents, and 
equally of course, having spunk as well as 
spirituality, she eloped with the captain. It 
was the family blot, the family skeleton; ‘but 
oh, how that skeleton came to be enfleshed 
and garmented! The love which began in 
such fiery fashion welded them into the strong- 
est, happiest of unions. We would call them 
ultra-moderns did they but live today, for she 
went right on being a Quakerish, saintly 
woman, wearing her drab colors and calmly 
doing her good works, and he went right on 
being a dashing gentleman, wearing stunning 
clothes and delighting in lively company. 
Neither tried to remake the other, but each 
gave the other ground room for individual 
blooming, as two plants might say, ‘“‘We can’t 
bloom alike, but it is a joy to be here in the 
same window under the same sun and watch 
each other bloom.” 

Deep down under the world activities of 
each life, so different in character, there was a 
strong current of true relationship, what we 
would modernly call a true affinity, which 
strengthened mightily with the passing years. 
Apparently they never tired of each other. It 
became steadily more his pleasure to contrib- 
ute to the success of her many altruistic under- 
takings, having perfect faith that if Margaret 
saw the need the thing must be done; while 
she, recognizing his love of beauty, gave him a 
home in which every aspect pleased, where 
every turn was lovely with the loveliness of 
color, harmony, and pleasant ways. He paid 
no penalties for her preference for the quiet 
tones of life; she paid no penalties for his love 
for gaiety; they met splendidly on the points; 
they had in common,'and where they differed 
each permitted the other to go his way un- 
fretted and unfettered. There was no owner- 
ship in the union, no compulsion. 





~HE was the first to pass out of her life up in 

the seventies, though neither had thought 
of themselves as old. With her going life 
seemed to lose its meaning for him, and he 
was soon afterward reduced to an armchair 
and his dreams. And here, for a year and 
over, he sat and drowsed and dreamed—of | 
Margaret. With a tablet on his armchair he] 
sat there and wrote memories of her, made 
word paintings caught up out of the long, 
beautiful years. Toward the end he lived| 
steadily in visions of Margaret. One day he| 
had a peculiarly happy vision, his face shone 
as he told of it. He saw sweeping out before 
him a wide valley all misted over with a soft 
shadowy purple and gold, and presently he saw 
coming down from the heights a long proces- 
sion of figures in floating draperies, the edges 
of which were caught up and lost in the misty 
clouds. The procession moved on down! 
through the center of the valley, it came nearer |! 
—he started up—he half rose in his chair, he 
reached out his arms, and his face was filled 
Mith the supernal joy of a boy beholding his 
own first beloved—and he called out ringingly, | 
vibrantly, “‘Margaret, Margaret!” for it was | 
she who led the hosts. And thus he passed 
out to her who had symbolized for him love | 
at its highest. 

This is the supreme crown of life; this is| 
the love which passeth understanding; this is 
that for which the world is well lost. 
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Here is a knife that will 
be a constant re- 
minder of your 
cleverness in se- 
lecting it as a gift 
—one that every 
woman will love. 

















cuts cake without 
cracking the icing, 
and cuts thinnest 
slices of bread—even 
hot bread — smoothly 
and perfectly. 





Why not give her 
one for Christmas? 


If not at your depart- 
ment or hardware 
stcre, send 50c and 


the coupon direct to 


Wiebusch &Hilget 


ESTABLISHED 1564 LTO 
106 Lafayette Street 
New York City 


Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., 
106 Lafayette Street, New York City 





Enclosed find 5 Please send me a “Lightning” 


Thin-Slice Bread Knife 


NOME. .ccccccccccceseessereeeesssesers 
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Fresh Coffee? Fresh Coffee Pot! 


\ \ YHEN the insides of coffee and tea 
pots become discolored and “rim- 
med” with deposits and the spouts 

become clogged, you will never have coffee 
and tea at their best. Here is a good recipe 
for always-fresh coffee and tea pots: Place 
a teaspoonful of Gold Dust in the pot, fill 
almost full with cold water. Let come 
slowly to a boil. If badly stained allow to 
boil slowly for a few minutes. Pour out 
part of water and scrub with small brush or 
dish mop. Because Gold Dust so thorough- 
ly cleanses—so completely rinses out—it 
makes the insides of the pots absolutely 
pure and sweet. Advertisement 
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why pet the folks 
ey” in Holiday 
Humor: Give them 
a Hormel Breakfast! 


“2 2B) fe Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand 
Pork Sausage 
you have the 
meat of ten- 
derest young pigs spiced 
“a y so that every morsel re- 
minds you of the fragrant sweetness of an 
old time garden. 
This good dish is economical, too, because 
of its condensed food-value and the absence 
of all waste in its preparation or serving. 
Dairy Brand Sliced Bacon comes in 
pound cartons, streak o’ fat, streak o’ Jean. 
Thin, uniform slices of delicious meat. 


Like all the Hormel products it is prepared under 
government supervision far from packing Cente‘s. 
If your quality store cannot supply you, send us 
your dealer’s name 


Geo. A. Hormel 
& Company 
Department B 

Austin, Minn, 












The name 
*Hormel’s Dairy 
Brand” (on Pork 
Products) is your 

certificate of 
QUALITY 


a 





Made from the original recipe that has made 
“Howard Dressing” famous. 

An appetizing, wholesome salad dre sing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the clean- 
est, purest ingredients in spotless sanitary kitch- 
ens. If you want real quality, insi ston Howard’s 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred an] 
listed by Dr. Harvcy W. Wiley in his famous 
Pure Food Book of 1001 Tests lis flavor is 
spicy and delightful. Atgood stores everywhere 
or send 35 cents to us for a trial bottle. ~ : 

If Howard's is not as pure and delicious as you 
have ever used return itand get your money back. 













| ‘What did he mean?” 

“That I was ready, at his age, to run away 
with a married man.” 

“Were you?” he asked. 








away, his arms full of 
came into view. Baltazar approached smiling. 
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His son’s face darkened. 


“T suppose so,” she replied with a weary 
little smile. 

“That was an entirely different affair.” 

“Not from the moral point of view.” 

“Oh hang morals!” said he. 

She laughed in spite of her distress. It was 
so characteristic of the man. If anything got 
in his way, he just cursed it, and regarded it 
as non-existent. 

He moved restlessly about; then, catching 
sight of his discarded coat and waistcoat, 
plunged savagely into them, as though he were 
going in pursuit of the erring pair. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” he said, abandoning half- 
way the furious buttoning of his waistcoat. 
“That’s the devil of it; there’s nothing to be 
done.” 

At that moment Quong-Ho discreetly ap- 
péared at the door. ‘Will you have particular 
need of my services for the next hour?” 

“Yes, of course I shall. Look there!” Bal- 
tazar flung a hand toward the paper-strewn 
table. “We go to press this evening.” 

Quong-Ho consulted his watch. ‘I am sorry 
then, for I don’t know how I shall proceed. 
I promised Captain Godfrey to take his bag 
to the railway station at five o’clock.” 

Smiles wreathed Baltazar’s face of annoy- 
ance, and he exchanged a quick glance with 
Marcelle. ‘What railway station?” 

“Waterloo.” 

“T thought he had taken his kit with him in 
the car.” 

“He explained, sir, when he called me into 
the hall before he left, that he couldn’t garage 
the car at Waterloo station.” 

“T see,” said Baltazar. 

“Therefore I am to seek it in his bedroom 
and convey it by taxi to Waterloo.” 

Baltazar nodded approvingly, and the hum- 
orous light, which Quong-Ho could never in- 
terpret, appeared in his eyes. “It’s very lucky 
you’ve told me, Quong-Ho, I want particu- 
larly to say a word or two to Godfrey before he 
leaves London. I'll take his bag. You get on 
with the work. Perhaps you'll send somebody 
out for a taxi.” 

“T'll fetch one myself,”’ said Quong-Ho and, 
bowing politely as usual to Marcelle, left the 
room. 

Baltazar clutched her arms with both hands, 
lifted her from her seat, and laughing exult- 
antly, kissed her a hearty, unintelligible kiss, 
the first for twenty years, leaving her utterly 
bewildered. 

“The Lord has delivered them into my 
hands!’ he cried. “The stars in their courses 
fight for the House of Baltazar!” 

“What in the world are you going to do?” 
she asked. 

“Play fright,” said he. 


EN minutes afterward Baltazar was speed- 

ing eastward. The taxi clattered through 
the gloomy approaches to Waterloo and drew 
up at the end of the long line of cabs at the 
entrance to the station. The summer exodus 
from London was just beginning, and the 
outside platform was abustle with traffic. 
Baltazar lingered for a moment at the great 
door of the booking hall, and then entered 
and passed through it into the hurrying station. 
A cue stood at the suburban ticket office. He 
scanned it, but no Godfrey. He walked the 
length of the platform entrances, through the 
crowds of passengers and their dumps of lug- 
gage, through knots of soldiers, some about to 


entrain, sitting on the ground with their packs 
around them; others newly arrived on leave. 


Presently, at the central bookstail, turning 
f periodicals, Godfrey 


“T didn’t expect to 


The House of Baltazar 
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see you here, sir.” 

“Tf you want to study the ways of 4 counin 
there’s nothing like its great railway stations 
They’re a favorite haunt of mine.” 

“It’s rather stuffy under this glass roof 
don’t you think?” said Godfrey. ; 

“T don’t mind it, my boy,” replied Baltazar 
cheerfully. “But it’s lucky I hit upon Water. 
loo. I shall be able to see you off. By the way. 
where are you going?” : 

“Somewhere Southampton way, sir,” 
Godfrey stiffly. 

“Lot of light literature,” remarked Baltazar 
motioning to the periodicals. 

“Quite a debauch,” said Godfrey. 

Baltazar’s quick eyes picked out the board 
by the Southampton platform. “Your train, 
I see, goes at 5:45. You’rea bit early.” 

“Yes, sir. It’s such a long time till the train 
starts that I couldn’t think of asking you to 
wait.” 

“That doesn’t matter a bit, my dear boy, 
Time is no object.” : 

“I’m very sorry to be rude, sir, but, asa 
matter of fact, I have an appointment,” said 
Godfrey desperately. “An important appoint- 
ment.” 

“Oh!” said Baltazar. 

“And, if you don’t mind, I must wait out- 
side the station. Quong-Ho is bringing my 
suit-case. I shouldn’t like to miss him.” 

He made a step forward, but an ironic 
glitter in his father’s searching eyes arrested 
the movement. 

“Quong-Ho isn’t bringing your suit-case, 
I’ve come instead.” 


said 


GODFREY drew himself up haughtily. “T 
don’t understand. Have you been kind 
enough to bring my luggage?” 

“No,” replied Baltazar calmly. 
the floor of the dining-room.” 

“Your interference with my arrangements, 
sir, is unwarrantable,” said the boy, pale with 
anger. 

“Possibly, 
of the end justifying the means.’ 

“‘And what is the end, might I ask?” 

“To prevent you making an infernal fool of 
yourself.” 

The young man regarded him inimically. 
Baltazar felt a throb of pride in his attitude. 
A lad of spirit! 

“T suppose Marcelle came straight to you 
with my confidence. In giving it to her I made 
a fool of myself, I admit. As for what I propose 
to do, I fail to see that it’s any concern ol 
yours.” 

Baltazar’s heart yearned over the boy. He 
said in a softened tone: “It means ruin to 
your career and a mess-up of your whole life. 
And your future means so much to me that I'd 
sacrifice anything-—honor, decency, even your 
affection, which I thought I had gained— 
to see you off to France with a clean sheet.” 

But Godfrey in cold wrath did not heed the 
pleading note. He had been betrayed and 
tricked. Only his father’s training kept him 
outwardly calm. To the casual glances of the 
preoccupied crowd passing by them, nothing 
in the demeanor of either man gave occasion 
for special interest. They stood, too, in a little 
islet of space apart from the general stream 0! 
traffic. Baltazar went on with his parable. He 
had not the heart to hint his projected gibe 
at the unromantic lack of tooth-brushes. 
Things ran too deep. ; 

“T admit none of your arguments,” said 
Godfrey at last. ‘Besides, I am my own 
master. I owe you a debt for many kindnesses; 
your affection—I don’t undervalue it. But 
there things end. After all, we met a year 
ago as strangers. I’ve run my life as I chose, 
and I mean to run it as I choose. I expect 
Lady Edna to arrive at any minute. In 
common delicacy I must ask you to let me g0 
my own way.” a 

“All right, go,” “But I'l 


“Tt’s on 


Unless we adopt the principle 


’ 


said Baltazar. 
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The House of Baltazar 


0 with you 


*'Godfrey’s eyes flamed. “You wouldn't 
dare!” Be: he ’ 
“My dear fellow, said Baltazar, “I don’t 


think there’s a thing in the world that I 
wouldn’t dare. Haven’t you found that out?” 

They stood ‘there for a while longer, talking, 
the boy’s heart filled with anger and wild 
hatred of the thick-shouldered, smiling man 
with the powerful face and infernal, dancing 
eyes. Then, suddenly Baltazar strode away 
at a great pace, and Godfrey, turning, saw 
that he was cutting off Lady ‘Edna, who hi id 
entered preceded by a porter wheeling her 
luggage. Before he had time to ov ertake him, 
Baltazar was already taking off his hat to an 
amazed lady and had imperiously checked 
the porter. 

“Lady Edna,” said he, “I’m here to prevent 
Godfrey and yourself from committing the 
insanity of your lives. 

Mistress of herself, she said: “I don’t 
understand you, Mr. Baltazar. You seem to 
be taking an outrageous ' berty. I am going 
to stay at the house of a friend who has asked 
Godfrey to be my fellow guest.” 

Before Baltazar could reply, Godfrey came 
hurrying up and plunged into angry explana- 
tions. She looked at the clock. 

“If you telephone home now,” she said 
coolly, ‘a servant will have ampletime to bring 
your things.” 

' “By Gad, yes!” said Godfrey, angrily 
lepositing the sheaf of periodicals on her 
uggage, 

“Have you got the tickets?’ 

“Of course.” 

He marched away across 

“Porter!” said Lady Edna. 

sut no porter was there, for Baltazar had 
lipped a large tip into the man’s hand and 
ol him to come back later. 

“There’s heaps of time,” said Baltazar. 
“Now, my dearest lady, what is the good of 
make-believe? Cards on the table. You’re 
going to make a bolt with Godfrey. There’s 
anice little cottage in a wood—in the depths ci 


the station. 


the New Forest, I presume—lent you by a 
friend who is represented by one solitary old 
woman.” 

“How do you know that?” she asked, her 


soft eves hardening in their characteristic way. 
‘Godfrey has surely not been such a—”’ she 
paused for a word—“well, such an imbecile, 
as to tell you? 


“Godfrey has told me nothing. You may 
be certain of that. His fury against me is 
sufficiently obvious.” 

“Then how do you know?”’ 

“That’s my affair,” smiled Baltazar. 


“Lady Edna, don’t you think that my coming 
the heavy father like this puts you into rather 
an absurd position?” 

She replied, w hite-lipped, * 
you till I’m dead!” 

_“T’ve naturally counted on the consequences 
of your resentment,” said Baltazar. 

“What do you propose to do?”’ 

“If you persist, to thrust upon you the 
displeasure of my company, without luggage 
—just like ( Godfrey.’ : 

“You—” she began indignantly. And then 
suddenly; “Oh, my God!” and clutched him 
y the arm. 

He followed her stare across the station 
and there, in the archway of the booking hall, 
peering from right to left in his ratlike way, 


I’ll never forgive 


stood Edgar Donnithorpe. 
XXIII 
OU seem to have managed your little 


affair rather clumsily,” said Baltazar. 
“What’s he doing here?” she asked a 
“Probably cat hing you and Godfrey.” 
“He mustn’t see Godfrey here.’ 
“That’s easily man: ged,” said Baltazar 
“Tl send him flying out of the telephone box 
But what on earth could have put your hus 


band on the track? What indiscretion have 
you been committing?” 

“T left a letter for him, telling him I wouldn’t 
stay any longer in his house. He’ 
his country.” 

Baltazar threw up his hands. ‘Oh, Lord! 
The usual idiocy. Fora clever woman—well! 
Anyhow I'll head off Godfrey. 
husband spots you, use your brains. 
say a word to give yourself away.” 

“Vou’ll come back?” she cried, losing her 
head. 

“T’ll see,” said he. 

He left her and fetched a compass round the 
station. At the row of telephone boxes he | 
found Godfrey waiting his turn and fuming at 
the delay. 

“My boy,” said he, “here are all the ele- 
ments of a first-class farce. The injured 
husband, Edgar Donnithorpe, has turned up. 

“T suppose you gave him the hint,” snarled 
the young man with set teeth. 

“You're insulting your own blood by making 
such a remark,’’ said Baltazar. ‘‘Go home 
and stay there till I come.” 

Godfrey met his father’s eyes and, for all | 
his anger and humiliation, knew that he had 
accused basely. “I apologize, sir,” said he 
in his most haughty and military manner, and 
marched off. 


BALTAZAR hesitated. Should he or should 

he not return to Lady Edna? If he had es- 
caped the eyes of Edgar Donnithorpe, it were 
better to leave Lady Edna, injured innocent, to 
tell her tale of solitary retirement to sylvan dep- 
ths where she could be remote from the conse- 
quences of his political turpitude. On the 
other hand, if he had been observed, or if 
Lady Edna had avowed his presence, his 
abandonment of her might be idiotically in- 
terpreted. He decided to return. 


Don’t 


s a traitor to | 


When your | 





As Baltazar emerged into the station, he 
saw them at once through the moving traffic: | 
the husband, his back toward him, gripping | 
a handle of the truck on which the luggage was | 
piled; the wife facing him, an ironical smile on | 
her lips. A devilish handsome woman, 
thought Baltazar 

Baltazar came up to them. 
thorpe!” 

The thin, gray man wheeled round, and then 
Baltazar realized that he had made the wrong 
decision, for he was the last man the other 
expected to see. 


“Ah, Donni- 





“You? What are you doing here?” he 
shouted. 
“Hush!”’ said Lady Edna with a touch on 


his arm. ‘You’re not at home in the 
House of Commons.” 

Edgar Donnithorpe threw an anxious glance 
round. “‘I ask you,”’ he said in a low voice, 
what vou are doing at this railway station 
with my wife?” 

Baltazar, eyed him in exasperating amuse- 
ment. “I am seeing Lady Edna off ona rail- 
way journey. Was it necessary to ask your 
permission?” 

Lady Edna laughed mockingly. ‘As far 
as I can make out, my husband expected to 
find me eloping with your son Godfrey.” 

Donnithorpe, baffled, tugged at histhin, gray 
mustache. 

The porter came up, 

“Time’s getting on, 
the two seats.” 

“One seat,” said Lady Edna swiftly. 

“Beg your pardon, ma’am. I thought you 
said the gentleman was going with you.”’ 

“One I said I was meeting a gentle- 
man.”’ 

The porter wheeled off the luggage. Lady 
Edna turned to follow, but her husband 
gripped her viciously by the wrist. 

“Not yet.” 

“Drop that,” growled Baltazar. 

Donnithorpe released her, plunged his hand 
into his breast pocket, and drew out a couple 
of sheeis of paper. ‘You did say two seats. 


or 


touching 
ma’am. 


his cap. 
I’ve reserved l 





seat. 
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Modern, radiator-heated homes 
have no place to comfortably warm 
cold or damp feet. Clamp a **COM- 
FORT RAIL” on any radiator and 
you solve the problem easily and 
quickly. No more cold, wet feet | 
and the resulting colds and sickness. 
No danger of burning your shoes. 
Just solid comfort—that’s all. No 
tools required to clampit on. Can 
be removed in a jiffy. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


We will send it prepaid anywhere 
in the United States for $3.75 (same 
price as before the war), check or 
money order. If not entirely satis- 
fied, return within 10 days and 
your money wili be 
refunded without 
question. 









Just send your 
Order Now! Christmas ‘card 
with your order and we ‘ll enclose it with 
the “COMFORT. RAIL,” and ship it by 
insured parcel post,in time for Christmas. 


Thexton Manufacturing Co. 
~ 315 3rd Ave. S. Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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HE hardest usage fails 

to make a dent in the 

LAWCO ASH CAN. ® 
You'll be surprised at the 
sturdiness—the remarkable 
resistance it has to the ordi- 
nary abuse to which an ash 
can is subjected. Not only 
does the LAWCO ASH fh 
CAN withstand bumps and 
knocks, but it also keeps its 
neat appearance and the 
i lid always fits. 





ASH CA 


Made of unusually heavy corru- 
gated steel—heavily galvanized—and 
with all joints securely riveted and 
electrically welded. It is just as dur- 
able and lasting as a solid piece of 
metal would be. The corrugation and 
the heavy steel are the two reasons 
why it will not dent. A LAWCO 
ASH CAN will last for years—always 
keeping its good appearance, always 
proving satisfactory to you in every 
way. The prices are slightly higher 
than the ordinary cheap cans, but 
the extra quality far overshadows the 
extra cost. 

You also should see the LAWCO GAR- 
BAGE PAIL — manufactured in the same 

way—and offering the same 
~~ advantages as the ash can. 









Ask your dealer 
or write us for 
j information. * 


| The F .H. Lawson Co, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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You meant to go off with him. There’s 
some trickery about this. But I’ve got the 
whip-hand, my lady. Just look at this before 
you go.” 

Lady Edna turned ghastly white and clutch- 
ed Baltazar’s arm to steady herself from the 
sickening shock. In the desperate rush, 
after Godfrey’s departure, the scheming, the 
packing and the telephoning, she had forgotten 
the scrap of paper in her secret drawer. Now 
the horror flashed on her. Her swaying brain 
wondered how he had discovered the secret 
of the spring. She heard, as in a dream, her 
husband saying: 

“Tf he isn’t your lover, what about these? 
Here’s a matter of court-martial and jail.” 

She regained her self-control with a great 
effort, still holding to Baltazar. 

“You hound!” she whispered. 

Baltazar, smitten with the realization that 
comedy—the comedy in which he had _ played 
so debonair and masterly a part—had vanished 
and that something very near tragedy was 
staring him in the face, stretched out his hand 
for the papers. ‘Let me see.” 

But Donnithorpe smiled his thin, derisive 
smile. “No. They’re too precious. I'll hold 
them for you to look at. Keep away.” And 
there, in the airless, glass-rocfed railway 
station, on that hot, summer afternoon, with 
hundreds of eyes to watch them, hundreds of 
ears to hear them. The three quietly talking 
human beings stood at grips with destiny. 

“This is written on your note-paper. It isa 
War Office secret. It reveals the whole 
strategy of the High Command.” 

Baltazar’s lips grew grim, and his eyes, bent 
on the little man, burned like fires. In 
Donnithorpe’s hands the document was God- 
frey’s death warrant. 


HEN Baltazar remembered the shock he 

had received in Sheepshanks’s room at 
Cambridge when first he saw a letter of God- 
frey’s, and Godfrey’s after-explanation of the 
identity of their handwriting. 

“Don’t you see it gives the whole thing 
away,”’ Donnithorpe continued. 

“I’m quite aware of it,” said Baltazar. 
“T drew it up for your wife.” 

“You!” exclaimed Donnithorpe in incredu- 
lous amazement, while Lady Edna caught a 
sharp breath and clung more fiercely to Bal- 
tazar’s arm. “Where did you get your in- 
formation?” 

“T am to be Minister of the new department 
in a day or two,” said Baltazar, ‘and I’m in 
the inner confidence of the War Cabinet.” 

“But it’s in your son’s handwriting!” 

“It’s my handwriting,” said Baltazar 
calmly. 

He drew from his pocket a sheaf of notes 
for a speech and handed them to Donnithorpe. 
“Compare, if you like.” : 

Donnithorpe returned them with a curious, 
thin snarl and held out the other paper. 
“Then you wrote this, too?” 

Baltazar glanced at it. It was the first 
sheet of a letter from which the other sheets 
had been torn. Lady Edna saw it and again 
swayed, half fainting with sickening humilia- 
tion. The only one of Godfrey’s letters, 
and only part of one, which she had kept— 
two pages breathing a passionate love such as 
she had never dreamed that a man in real life 
could express to woman. She stared haggardly 
into Baltazar’s face. His lips twitched into a 
smile. 

“Yes, I wrote that too,” said he. 

“Then you're a villain!” cried Donnithorpe. 

“Very possibly,” said Baltazar. 

Donnithorpe turned in his rat-like way to 
his wife. “What have you to say about it?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “You can flatter your- 
self now you know everything.” 

He looked from one to the other with a thin, 
chuckling laugh. ‘You’re a pretty pair. 
You, my lady, and you, Mr. Minister of 
Publicity! It strikes me you'll have to post- 





The House of Baltazar 


pone your elopement.” 

“You’ve got elopement on the 
good fellow,” said Baltazar. 

“This is getting wearisome,” said Lady 
- ¢ OPue a < , M e . 
Edna. “I’ve already told you how the Mistake 
arose.” 

The solicitous porter hurried up. “Py. 
found a corner seat, ma’am. Put everything 
into the carriage. You’ve not much time left.” 

Suddenly she became aware of the awfyl 
desolation that awaited her in the remote 
cottage in the New Forest with one horrible 
old servant woman forcompany. Within her 
feminine unreason clamored. No, no! She 
couldn’t stick it. 

“T’ve changed my mind, porter. 
going. Get my things back.” 

“Certainly, ma’am.” The porter ran off, 

Baltazar thrust his hands again into his 
trousers pockets. His face was a grim mask. 

“Why don’t you get your luggage out, too?” 
sneered Donnithorpe. 

“Don’t be a brainless fool,”’ said Baltazar, 

Donnithorpe cackled at his abjuration. He 
turned to Lady Edna. ‘You haven’t conde. 
scended to tell me where you were going.” 

“T was going, if you want to know, to stay 
with Sybil Manning at her little place in the 
New Forest.” 

“Indeed!” said her husband in his rasp. 
ing voice, and a gleam of triumph sparkled 
in his crafty eyes. ‘Now it happens that J, 
not being quite the fool you and Mr. Baltazar 
have thought me, rang up Lady Manning, 
She had heard nothing of you, knew nothing 
of you.” 

“Naturally,” she said jeeringly. “But,” 
she added, “‘she knows everything about you 
Everything, my friend. So will the Prime 
Minister.” 

“T was with the Prime Minister this mon- 
ing,’’ said Donnithorpe. ““Weparted the best of 
friends, and my position is secure.” 

“What about Fordyce’s article this mom- 
ing?” 

“This morning I couldn’t conceive how the 
fellow had got the information. This evening 
or tomorrow morning’’—he tapped his breast 
pocket—“‘if I am asked, I can point to a dual 
source of leakage.” 

“Of us two,” said Baltazar, “it strikes me 
that you are the bigger scoundrel.” 

“What you think is a matter of perfect in- 
difference to me,’ retorted Donnithorpe. 
“What does interest me is the fact that my 
wife was going to stay with Lady Manning in 
the New Forest while Lady Manning is in 
London, and that when I find her here with 
you, she decides not to go to the New Forest 
after all.” 


brain, my 


I’m not 


I ADY Edna flushed angrily. She was out 
~ maneuvered, outclassed, beaten on all sides 
by the thin, gray man whom she despised. 
She had acted like a brainless, immoral 
schoolgirl. 

“Where do you propose to go now?” asked 
Donnithorpe. 

She spat her venom at him. “Anywhere to 
get out of the sight of you. I shall stay with 
my mother tonight and go down to Moulsford 
tomorrow.” 

“Y’m glad,” replied Donnithorpe acidly, 
“you’re not thinking of returning to my house 
I’m not going to have any plea of condona- 
tion.” 

Lady Edna haughtily moved away toward 
the barriers. “I see my porter. Mr. Baltazar 
will you kindly put me into a taxi?” ; 

“No, he shan’t. You shall go in my car 

Baltazar, in a cold fury, stood over him 
threateningly. “You stay here,” said he, 
“or by the living God I'll half kill you! 
He caught up Lady Edna and followed with 
her in the wake of the porter. 

“T owe you a debt of gratitude 
can never repay,” she said. 

He felt merciless toward her, murderous 
‘You let that boy alone, do you hear? Youv¥ 
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ome within a hair’s breadth of blasting his 
ife, It remains yet to be seen whether that 
hair’s breadth will save him. a 

“Pddo anything in my power—” she began. 

“for God’s sake, stop doing things. Hold 

your tongue. You’ve been criminal in your 
piling folly on folly. You’ve done enough. 
“But your ; 
“T can take care of myself—and the boy, 
tyou keep quiet. You’ve got to remember the 
position. I’m your lover, avowed before 
your husband by both of us—you, implicitly. 
You're not to lose sight of that fact. Under- 
gand? If you hold any communication with 
Godfrey, you'll get him court-martialed, dis- 
graced, probably imprisoned. And then, I 
won't have any pity on you.” 

Talking thus, they reached the outer plat- 
jorm of the station and waited while the 
porter secured a taxi. She whispered, for they 
were brushed by the throng of passengers 
arriving and departing: 
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| Baltazar. “If Edgar brings a divorce action—? He’s 
ation. He | \indictive—’ she whispered. 

"nt conde- | “fe’ll bring no action, if you stop playing 
joing.” the fool. I advise you not to interfere with 


WwW, to stay 


: my game.” 
lace in the ve 


ALTAZAR let himself into the house in 


his rasp. Sussex Gardens and went straight to 
\ sparkled Godfrey’s room. He found him writing hard. 
ns that I, When the young man sprang up, his quiet 
Baltazar § ove noted the desk strewn with many sheets 
Manning. ¥ of note paper. 

w nothing £ “Writing to her, I suppose.” 


“It’s not altogether unnatural,” Godfrey 


“But,” F replied in stiff hostility. 
bout you “Where are you going to address it?” 
he Prime Godfrey, looking into the infernal eyes, 
: saw that it was not an idle and impertinent 
his mom: ®& question. Besides, he had spent a very agita- 
the bestoi Fy, 1 


ted hour, gnawed by bitter disappointment and 
impotent anger, and torturing his brain with 
conjecture as to what had happened. 

“Where is Lady Edna, sir?’’ he asked. 

“She has gone to stay with Lady Ralston.” 

“Her mother?” 

“The Dowager Countess of Ralston is, I be- 
lieve, her mother,”’ said Baltazar. He threw 
himself into a chair and mopped his forehead. 
“Why the devil don’t you open a window?” 

“T didn’t notice,’ said Godfrey, and went 
and threw up the sash. 


nis mom- 
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S evening 
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rikes me 


erfect in- 


nithorpe. Baltazar filled his lungs with the fresher 
that my } air. “That’s better,” said he. 
nning In Godfrey stood by the fireplace, his face set 
ng 18 f and unyielding. ‘Perhaps you might tell 
ere with : : 


me, sir, what has happened. What brought 
Donnithorpe to the station?” 
“The hope of catching you, my son, in 
fagrante delicto of elopement.” 
“Quong-Ho was sure that he wanted you.’ 
“Quong-Ho made a mistake. Donnithorpe 
was exceedingly surprised to find me.” 
There was a long pause, during which Bal- 
» asked | ar bent his disconcerting and luminous 
gaze on the young man. 
“Godfrey,” he said at last, “what made you 


v Forest 


was out 
all sides 
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vhere to es ° , 
ay wilh such an infatuated fool as to give away War 
aleleel Office secrets in writing to that woman?” 


A look of horror dawned in the young 

acidly, | ™40’s eyes, and he took a step forward. He 

~ { S4sped, “What do you mean?” And then, 

when Baltazar described the disastrous paper, 

he cried passionately: “It can’t be! It can’t 

toward | P°sibly be! Only this morning she told me 
she had destroyed it.” 


* house. 
yndona- 


iltazar es : as 
She lied, my son,” said Baltazar. 
oa® hs But she knew it was my honor, my every- 
- ing!”’ a 
er him aes : 
id he Of course she did. Do you suppose that 
vou!” § Mattered to her?” 
1° with Godfrey repeated in a dazed way: “There 
must be some mistake! She told me she had 
hich If “stroyed it.” 


“Well, she didn’t,” said Baltazar. “She 
lerous @ *°Pt 1t—to gratify some vanity or ambition 
You’v I don t know. Our talk was too concentrated 
to divagate into motives. Anyway, care for 
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your honor didn’t affect her. She left it about, 
and Edgar Donnithorpe has got it and means 
to use it.” 

The distracted young man sat down, his 
head in his hands, and groaned. “My God! 
That’s the end of me.” 

Baltazar deliberately filled and lit a pipe 
and said nothing. Better let the consequences 
of the lady’s betrayal soak in. 

Presently Godfrey rose to his feet, and his 
face was haggard. “I’ll go to Donnithorpe 
and get it back. He daren’t show it. It’ll 
be accusing himself of giving away the in- 
formation the paper had this morning.” 

But Baltazar held him with his inscrutable 
eyes. ‘“You’re a brilliant soldier, my son, 
but you’re no match for a foxy old politician, 
a past master of dirty craft. He put himself 
right with the Prime Minister this morning. 
Besides, there’s the lady to be considered 
—not that I think she deserves much con- 
sideration. Still, it’s a convention of honor.” 

Godfrey flashed, “I’m not going to bring her 
name into it!” 

“He will. He'll get the whole story out of 
you.” 

‘“‘What the devil am I to do?” asked Godfrey 
with a helpless gesture. 

Baltazar rose. “My boy,” said he, “in two 
or three days’ time they’re going to make me, 
a man suddenly sprung from nowhere, a 
Minister of the Crown. That shows I’m not 
altogether a silly fool.” 

In spite of the welter of disillusion and 
catastrophe in which the boy foundered, he 
detected in his father’s voice the pathetic, 
apologetic note which he had never been able 
to resist, the note conveying his father’s 
yearning desire to make good in his eyes. 

“You know I’m proud of you, sir,’’ he said. 
“Which is a considerable sight more,” he 
added with a break in his voice, “‘than you can 
say of me.” 

Baltazar put his arm round his son’s 
shoulders very tenderly. ‘‘My boy,” said he, 
“I’d give my life for you.”” And the young 
man hung his head. ‘The only thing is, will 
you trust me?” 

Ten minutes afterward Baltazar, cheery 
and confident, stood at the door preparing to 
depart from a chastened though more hopeful 
Godfrey. Love had conquered. What had 
passed between his father and the Donni- 
thorpes he did not know. Of his father’s 
assumption of the part of indiscreet lover he 
had no suspicion. But his father had fasci 
nated him, dominated his will, evoked in him 
a blind, unquestioning confidence, compelled 
from him a promise of implicit obedience. 

“It’s hard, old man, I know,” said Balta- 
zar,”’ but you’ll worry through. It’s the English 
way.” 

He walked out, ascended the stairs, and 
thrust his head into the drawing-room. There, 
as he expected, he found a desolate Marcelle, 
who, throwing down the book which she had 
been trying to read, jumped up and ran to 
the door. What had happened? Quong-Ho 
had told her of Edgar Donnithorpe’s call. God- 
frey was in black anger against her. 

“Go down,” said he, ‘and make your 
peace with him. You’ll stay and dine. I 
must go now and finish my work before 

dinner.” 

He left her and entered his library, where 
Quong-Ho was patiently and efficiently work- 
ing at the proofs. 

“Miss Baring and Captain Godfrey have 
upbraided me for indiscretion in that I in- 
formed Mr. Donnithorpe of your where- 
abouts,” said Quong-Ho. 

“The best day’s work you ever did in your 
life,” said Baltazar, seating himself at the 
table and taking up his pen. 


HE dinner was not quite the success for 
which Baltazar had hoped, in spite of his ef- 
forts to set a tone of light-hearted gaiety. 
Godfrey acknowledged the toast to his promo- 
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(1) «*Holdfast’’ unlosable ‘stopper; 
chain won’t twist; (2) three thicknesses 
of fabric and rubber; (3) monogram 
assures dependable goods; (4) real 
guarantee for two years; (5) heavy 
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ND at the same time a 
nourishing one for the 
invalid—prepared in a_ short 
time and with very little trouble! 


And the secret is—Cox’s 
Celatine, in the little checker- 
board box! 


Unflavored and unsweet- 
ened, Cox's can be used as a 
foundation in preparing nourish- 
ing soups and broths and 
dainty salads, 


Dainty Gelatine desserts, and 
smooth, creamy custards, pud- 
dings, ice cream and the like, 
made with this unexcelled gela- 
tine, carry nutrition to the invalid 
in tempting digestible form. 


You will find these delicious 
and easily made recipes, and | 
many more, in the Cox Manual 
of Gelatine Cookery. 


Write us for a free copy! 
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tion and appointment with irreproachable 
politeness and lamentable lack of fervor. 
Marcelle confessed afterward that she had 
never sat through so unjoyous a meal. To 
make her peace with Godfrey had been no easy 
It was an armistice that she had 
patched up. Twice that day had he been be- 
trayed by women, and he felt sore against an 


matter. 


untrustworthy sex. 


They broke up early. Baltazar walked home 
with Marcelle, a somewhat silent and miserable 
little journey. In vain he assured her that she 
had been Godfrey’s salvation. She realized 
only that the boy’s faith in her had gone. 
Of the extent of the saivation he, like Godfrey, 
The position for the moment 
was too delicate and grotesque to be told to 
another person, even to Marcelle, and his 
He 


walked back disappointed, ever so little de- 


said nothing. 


forthrightness scorned half-confidences. 


pressed. 

At the end of the passage beyond the hall 
he saw a streak of light signifying that God- 
frey’s door was ajar. He went down, opened 
the door, and looked in. There was Godfrey, 
huddled on the Chesterfield, his head in his 
hands, his fingers clutching his crisp, fair 
hair. Baltazar closed the door quietly and 
tiptoed away. Noone knew better than he 
that every man must go through his little 
Gethsemane alone. But the pity of it! 

He crept upstairs with an aching heart. 
Had he saved the boy? Would the woman 
hold her tongue? Was Donnithorpe such a 
fool as to believe his story? Meanwhile he 
was the avowed lover of the detested woman 
and the betrayer of official secrets. And the 
vindictive little rat held the proofs. What 
use was he going to make of them? 

The next day passed quietly. Godfrey was 
ab-ent till the evening. He had been to the 
War Office and arranged to leave for France 
on the morrow by the staff train. An agreeable 
evening was marred by no reference to Lady 
Edna or the scrap of paper. 

Only when they shook hands for the night 
did Godfrey say, “I think, sir, you’re the best 
father that ever a man had.” 

And Baltazar, with gladness leaping into 
his eyes, replied, ‘“God knows I try to be.” 


Rescue the Woolens 
(Continued from page 24) 


to wash woolens. Start with hot water, so 
that soap flakes, soap jelly, or the shaved bar 
soap may be quickly dissolved; then add cold 
water until you reach a lukewarm stage, and 
note it either by the feeling or by temperature, 
because every succeeding water that is used 
must be'of similar temperature. The next step 
is to whip your lukewarm solution into strong 
suds. In the illustration the indistinguishable 
mass is really a sweater so saturated and sur- 
rounded by soap-suds that itisformless. Wash 
by squeezingin this rich soap-suds, using a mo- 
tion underneath the suds similar to pulling 
candy, with each motion squeezing out the 
suds and allowing more to penetrate the fiber. 
When clean, gently pat out the excess suds, as 
in the picture at top right on page 23. Do 
not try to get it all out. Do not wring 
hard, either by hand or through a wringer. 

Make a second suds solution with about one- 
fourth the quantity of soap, and repeat the 
washing motion. Do this until the suds be- 
come lessened in quantity with each semi- 
rinsing and is pure white instead of dirty. 
Note that I never use a pure rinsing water 
without some soap added to it, although the 
second rinsing requires only a very small 
amount of soap. The point is that you must 
rinse out of suds, not out of clear water, leaving 
a bit of the white suds in the fabric—not too 
much, but a little. Thus you are safeguard- 
ing any possible loss of the lanolin fat. 

If the woolen bulk is large enough, use ex- 
actly the same solutions of even, lukewarm 
temperature and accomplish the work in a 












































of Baltazar 


On the following morning the post broypi 
him a letter from Donnithorpe’s solicito 
Would Mr. Baltazar make an appointm, 
to meet Mr. Donnithorpe and themsely. 
at his earliest convenience, on a matte 
very serious importance? He bade Quong-} 
fix the appointment for three o’clock, 


WHEN the long train moved out of Charing 
Cross station amid the waving of han, 
kerchiefs and hats, Baltazar drew a breath ¢ 
unutterable relief. As far as God woyij 
allow, the boy was safe. That was all thy 
mattered. 
Jubilant, he walked across the station yanj 
up Cockspur Street and Pall Mall. He fej 
strong—nay, more: all-powerful—a force befor 
which all the rats of Donnithorpes and lawyer 
in the world must crumble. He had no play 
no idea how he would counter Donnithore’ 
machinations. He had been accustomed aij 
his life long to wait for the perilous momen; 
and then get in his grip. He had glorioy 
faith in his destiny, his and Godfrey’s, th 
destiny of the House of Baltazar. The wy 
over, Godfrey would find some sweet Englis) 
girl and marry her, and there would be a qm 
to carry on the torch and hand it in his tun 
to the next generation. Odd that he shoul 
have lived for fifty years before dreaming ¢ 
the continuance of his race. Those infer, 
years in China! He cursed them. Neve 
mind. If he had gone on in the humdmp 
certainty of the perpetuation of his name kx 
would have missed the present glory of the 
conception. It was a wonderful world. 

He lunched at his club with Weatherley ani 
Burtenshaw, optimistic even to gasconnat 
prophesying the speedy end of the war; the 
the millennium; the world ruled by Ang) 
Saxon fiber of brain and body inspired }y 
Latin nervous force—the combination 1 
which civilization had been groping for cer: 
turies. At ten minutes to three hé wavel 
them farewell and drove in a taxi to hi 
appointment in Bedford Row. 

He was shown into a room where Edgu 
Donnithorpe and an impassive, elderly ma 
with a face like a horse awaited him. 

(To be concluded) 

























washing-machine. Blankets are periectly wasi 
ed and need never be sent out of the hom 
when this method is used. The next step in 
securing perfectly laundered woolens s to over 
come any tendency in drying either to stretch a 
to shrink out of shape. To accomplish thi, 
never hang a garment. In the case of blankets 
which you may have to hang, see that they ar 
evenly placed on the line with one-half their 
weight on either side, with corners and side: 
matching. In this way their weight will be 
evenly distributed. When blankets can be 
dried on clean turf, the situation is ideal. An 
excellent method is to fasten a sheet taut over 
the clothes bars as illustrated, then place the 
garment in exactly its original form, carefully 
placing the fullness in tne front, with a flat 
back in the case of a sweater, for instance 
Babies’ garments are, of course, the same ll 
front and back. 

Remember that in exactly the form yol 
place it the sweater or garment will dry, au 
if you have followed these directions as t 
temperature and soap solution you will have 
no complaint with regard to shrunken, haré- 
fibered, and harsh woolens. 

Even a garment whose wool is shrunken at! 
hard can be restored in great measure by ts 
method. Be careful to leave plenty of soe 
suds in the garment at the last rinsing, a 
either putit on a form for drying or carelu!} 
pin it to the exact shape and size desired. ! 
have restored shrunken wool golf stockings" 
a wearable size with one washing, while all# 
three washings they were quite soft and flutt 
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Marking 


Adjustments 


All advertisements appearing in Good Housekeeping are absolutely guaranteed. 


Your money will 


be promptly refunded, by the manufacturers or by us, if you purchase goods advertised with us that - 


— unsatisfactory. 
rom the advertiser. 


The only condition is t 


the advertisement was seen in Good Housekeeping. 


This applies equally to aey mape made through your retail merchant or direct 
at in making purchases, the reader shall always state 


Good Housekeeping Institute is a physical laboratory, maintained for the testing of all kinds of 


household appliances. 
in the average home. 


tested and approved by the Institute. 


The tests are made by trained experts under conditions approximating those 
No household device is advertised in Good Housekeeping unless it has been so 


Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director, is a 


research laboratory, conducted for the purpose of testing foods and toilet preparations. 


The stand- 


ards set by the Bureau consider not only the purity and wholesomeness of the product, but the truth- 


fulness and accuracy of the label. 
have met the Bureau’s standards. 


All foods and toilet preparations advertised in Good Housekeeping 


All advertisements in Good Housekeeping of household appliances, foods and toilet preparations are 


marked with a star (*). 
Institute or the Bureau. 


This mark denotes that they have passed the technical examination of the 
Advertisements of other products do not, of course, bear this mark. 


All 


merchandise, however, advertised in Good Housekeeping, whether falling within or without the scope 
of our technical examination, is covered by our guarantee. 


If any goods advertised in Good Housekeeping are not satisfactory, or if any advertiser is remiss in 
answering your letters or coupons or in sending samples, we ask you to make this known to the 


Business Manager of Good Housekeeping. 


Address your note for his ‘‘personal attention.”’ 
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why have 


SOggy 
foods ? 


It is unnecessary to serve or eat soggy fritters 
or doughnuts or croquettes. Crisco will fry 
them for you so that the centers are really 
baked—dry and tender and fluffy—inside a 
delicious, crisp brown shell. 


Crisco is a modern, wholesome, vegetable 
cooking fat, made by a special process so 
that it gives up its heat very quickly, forming 
a protecting crust the instant the food is 
dropped into the kettle. In this way, all 


the fat is kept out of the food, and all the 
flavor in. 


After the frying is finished there is almost 


Get Crisco at your grocer’s in ° ‘ 
this airtight, qikinans Ghabeiens as much Crisco left in the kettle as you had 


Sold by the net weight, one when you started—good proof that very 
pound sizes and larger. . 
little has been absorbed or cooked away. 
Not a drop has to be wasted. Just strain 
it and use it again and again. 


Crisco is better for all cooking 


Crisco is so white, so pure, so delicate, so tasteless 
and so odorless that you will enjoy using it for all 
cooking. It makes wonderfully flaky pastries and 
Why should you use plenty of fat in biscuits. It makes delicious cakes that taste as if 
the hettle for perfect deep frying? made with butter, but at half of butter cost. Tru 


Why is it that you can use the same Crisco, and you'll want no other cooking fat. 
Crisco again and again, even after 
frying onions? 


These questions, with scores of others 
about all kinds of cooking, as well as 
the serving of meals, are asked and 
answered in ‘“‘The Whys of Cooking”, 
an authoritative book by Janet Mc- 
Kenzie Hill, founder of The Boston 
Cooking School, and editor of “‘Amer- 
ican Cookery’. Also contains many 
new recipes. Illustrated in color. 
108 pages. A book you will use every 
day. Sent postpaid for only 10 cents 
in postage stamps. Address Dept. 
H-12, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


In using advertisements see page 4 





IVORY SOAP FLAKES—lIvory Soap may also be had in 
flaked form, thus giving you this absolutely SAFE cleanser 
in the most convenient form for fine laundering. Sample 
package free on request to The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Department 5-L, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


it-FLOATS 


VORY SOAP has all 

the good qualities that 
anybody could |want in 
a soap for personal use. 
It is mild; it is white; it 
is pure; it is delicately 
fragrant; it lathers copi- 
ously; it does “not dry 
on the skin; it rinses 
easily and completely; 
and it FLOATS. 


IVORY SOAP 


9925 % PURE 


COPYAGMT 1919 BY THE PROCTER & GAMGLE CO, CINCINNATI 
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Novel Fruit Fancies 
or the 


Holiday Homecomings 













It’s a Peach that makes possible 
this delightful French Pastry, and 
the peach is Libby's! Cut circles of 
cake a trifle larger than the peach 
halves and cover with soft icing 







OLIDAYS mean homecomings—homecomings mean ae Libby's Sn de 
. . . surjac nm powderec su rT, en 
good things to eat—good things to eat mean Libby’s! place on top of c1ke circle. Sprin- 





kle with cocoanut 





For there’s nothing in the world more festive than Libby’s 
Peaches—great golden halves of California sunshine filled with 
afresh flavor all theirown! And they do make the most wonder- 
ful desserts—salads, ice creams, pies and such delicious pastries! 

And the rest of the Libby list—Pears, Royal Anne Cherries 
and Mince Meat—are equally delightful and just as adaptable. 

Do your shopping early for this Libby list—your grocer 
can supply you. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 212 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, of Canada, Lid., A 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 

















Royal Anne Cherries and cubes of sparkling 
cherry jelly—one would slight a Christmas tur- 
key willingly for such a dessert! Scald the juice 
from one container of cherries, add half a cup 
of sugar and one level tablespoonful granulated 
gelatine dissolved in three tablespoonfuls cold 
water, the juice of one lemon, and a little red 
fruit coloring. When firm, cut in cubes and 
serve with the cherries 














Whoever heard of pink pears! But wait until you taste 
them! Drain the juice from Libby’s Pears and add to 
it two tablespoonfuls of clove drops—those little hard 
red candies that everybody knows. Boil until the can- 
dies are dissolved, then add the pears and simmer a few 
minutes. Chill, drain and serve with whipped cream 











When the mince meat is Libby's, you don’t want much 
crust, but you do want a whole lot of ‘‘filling.” Fill baked 


«6 } 
= = individual pastry shells generously ful! with Libby’s Mince 
Pn eee Meat and set in oven just long enough to heat through. 
Ell exces Serve hot—just as they are—or with hard sauce 
(aay 


t 
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“Fits on the foot like a glove on the hand” 


There is a shade of “F.B@C.” 
Kid to blend with every costume 


HEN you see a shoe that fits smoothly, 
and looks trim and smart—beneath 
a gown with which it blends in perfect 
harmony—you may be sure it’s made of 


“F.B& C. Kid. 


“F.B & C” is not a shoe—but a leather— 
the finest quality kid in all the world. 


You will find the above trade mark in most 
footwear of the better sort. It is your 
Assurance of Unusual Style, Long Wear, 
Perfect Comfort and the Widest Range 
of Colors. 


Write for our illustrated booklet, ‘Foot Notes” 


Fashion Publicity Company 


DEPARTMENT B. «> NEW YORK CITY 


WASHABLE 
“FB&C” <S 
}j KID YY 

or 
Reg USPat ow. 
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Ad curr for her dainty table—what more sure of A Few Distinguished Patrons of Community 
delighted appreciation! You can give her a chest Pirate: Duchess of Rutland, Countess Cadogan, 
containing a complete service of COMMUNITY Mrs. Reginald } ‘anderbilt, Mrs. Honoré Palmer, 
Pate at prices from $50 to $450. Or special Lady Randolph Churchill, Mrs. F. C. Havemeyer, 
pieces for occasions—or a set of six teaspoons, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Duchess of Marlborough. 


$4.00. Guaranteed for 50 years. Oneipa Community, £d. 
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A Christmas Suggestion by Mrs. Knox 
FOR Christmas, I suggest home-made candies, and 


give below recipes that are easy and economical to make with 
home materials, These candies will please the family—grown-ups as 
well as children—for they are pure, wholesome, delicious sweets, and 


so attractive that they are particularly suitable for gift-giving. 


ee ikea 
> a. 3 


‘KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


FRENCH DAINTIES (CANDY) COCOANUT MARSHMALLOWS 

2 envelopes Knox Sparkling Gelatine 114 cups boiling water 1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine Few grains salt 

$ cups granulated sugar 1 cup cold water 14 cups water 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water five minutes. Add the boiling shied ann enntote — : ue 
water. When dissolved add the sugar and boil slowly for fifteen Soak gelatine saa one-half the water five = Put na lot boll 
minutes. Divide into two equal parts. When somewhat cooled babar and aUpat te SUNep ets bring to the boi ing point aibceaes ary 

: until syrup will spin a thread when dropped from tip of spoon. Add 

add to one part one teaspoonful extract of cinnamon. To the soaked gelatine and let stand until partially cooled; then add salt and 
other part add one-half pion — oe and color flavoring. Beat until mixture becomes white and thick. Pour into 
with the coloring tablet found in package. our into shallow 


granite pans, thickly dusted with powdered sugar, having mixture one 
tins that have been dipped in cold water. Let stand over night; inch in depth. Sprinkle with grated cocoanut. Let stand in a cool 
turn out and cut into squares. Roll in fine granulated or pow- Place until thoroughly chilled. Turn on a board, cut in cubes pe 
dered sugar and let stand to crystallize. Vary by using different ‘ll in powdered sugar. This recipe makes about one hundred pwc 

: . mallows. Nuts, chocolate, fruit juices in place of part of the water. 


or candied fruits chopped may be added. Dates stuffed with this 
confection are delicious. 


flavors such as lemon, orange, peppermint, wintergreen, ete 
different colors, and adding chopped nuts, dates or figs. 


, and 


SUGAR SAVING SUGGESTION—Syrup may be used in these candy recipes 
by replacing each cupful of sugar with three-fourths of a cupful of syrup. 


ANGEL CHARLOTTE DESSERT 


This dainty dessert will add a happy ending io any Christmas dinner. 
14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
44 dozen rolled stale macaroons 
1 dozen marshmallows, cut in small pieces 
2 tablespoons chopped candied cherries ¥% cup cold water 
44 |b. blanched and chopped almonds Y{ cup boiling water 
Soak the gelatine in cold water, dissolve in boiling water, and add sugar. When mixture is cold, add 
cream, beaten until stiff, almonds, macaroons, marshmallows and candied cherries. Flavor with vanilla. 
Turn into a mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill. Remove from mold and serve with angel cake. 


1 cup sugar 
1 pint heavy cream 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


This dessert may be made more elaborate by cutting the top from an 
angel cake or stale sponge cake, and removing some of the inside, leav- 
SPALL RLINS ing a case with three-fourths inch walls, then filling case with mixture, 


oe a ee: 


a replacing top of cake, covering with frosting, and garnishing with 
> oy! candied cherries or blanched almonds, 


a 
{\ | KNOX Quantity with Quality in KNOX, the “‘4-to-1” 
a PLAIN Gelatine for each package makes FOUR PINTS 
MY SPARKLING of jelly—four times more than flavored brands. 

oT on 4 @ " 


; ie Send for additional candy recipes and my “Dainty 
oat . I Desserts” and “Food Economy” books. FREE, ° 


CI Ne Rt | 
: be ee Y i if you mention your grocer’s name and address. : (2) 5 
we GF = TINE “‘Whenever a recipe calls for Gelatine—think of Knox” 
R_MIGHEST MEDAL WORLOS FAIR 
ioe packs sy a 140 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
i CHARLES B KNOX GELATINE CO,ine. «| 


KNOX GELATINE—Mrs. Charles B. Knox 4 | f FLATI NE | 
seer t ee — —_ OD Nace NP ae 5 


PACKED 
CHARLES B.KNOX GELATINE CO.INC. | 
OHMS TOWN X.U-S.A.. MONTREAL CANADA} 


“ Le 
met 43S. T ONE OUNCE 
NEY WEIGMT ONE OUNCE Bi 4. 
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“METHOD OF REPRODUCTION ~ 


oxxereseUs wee al SU CER EOE CREE ES eR 


aoe & : Gives New Beauty to Record Music 


66 ONES that are reproduced truer, finer, sweeter. 
‘“Music that in both spirit and letter is restated 
with greater beauty.” “All records transcribed 

with greater fidelity.” 
Golden opinions like these are showered on The 
Brunswick by its hearers everywhere, And why ? 
Because, with its many other betterments, it has an 
exclusive, new Method of Reproduction. 


Method of Reproduction 
This Method of Reproduction for which the Bruns- 


wick Phonograph is famous, includes two scientific 
features—the Ultona and the Tone Amplifer. 


The Ultona 


The Ultona—a new day creation—is atone arm 
adaptable to playing any make of record. 

With but a slight turn of the hand, it presents the 
correct weight, precise diaphragm and proper needle. 


The Tone Amplifier 


The Tone Amplifier is the vibrant all-wood throat 
of The Brunswick. 

It is oval in shape and made entirely of rare 
moulded hollywood. 

No metal touches it. 

By it, sound waves are projected into full rounded 
tones—tones that are richer and more natural. 


Brunswick Superiority is Apparent 


Proof of the claims made by the many proud pos- 
sessors of Brunswick phonographs may be had at 
your nearest dealer. Ask to hear your favorite record 


played—TODAY. 


~ 


AS Deere 


~ 


Ain Teka xe ewnen 


& me,naanaaasanaaamesamansaaaracaaaasass 


Bw? tase ee 
peee @ ah ea 


Ask your dealer for a free copy of ‘‘What to Look For in Buying a Phono- 
graph.”’ You will want this interesting instructive booklet before you buy because 
it is authentic. It was written by Henry Purmont Eames, LL.B., Concert Pianist and 
Lecturer, Director Pianoforte Dept., Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago. 


BRUNSWICK: BALKE-COLLENDER- Company 


622-633 So. Wabash Avenue Canadian Distributors; Musical Merchandise 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of General Offices: Ae ty agg _—. : 
Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 


United States, Mexico and Canada CHICAGO 


EE 


EEE A a 
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Volume and Velocity 
The remarkable cleaning efficiency of the Eureka is the 
result of its ability to move a great VOLUME of air 
through all fabrics at a tremendous VELOCITY. Only 
bona fide electric vacuum cleaners derive their efficiency 
from this principle. The brush attached to or inserted 
in the nozzle of this type of cleaner has only one pur- 
pose, and that, to remove surface lint, hair and threads 
—the air gets the dirt, the dirty dirt embedded in the 
rug or fabric. 


EKA 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Christmas Morning—and they both received “just 
what they wanted.” 


The Eureka is a Christmas present that extends 
its usefulness over 365 days of the year and one 
that becomes more and more indispensable in the 
household as the time passes. 


For nine years the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner has 
enjoyed the confidence of discriminating women. 


Today, in over two hundred and seventy thousand homes 
in every civilized country in the world, the Eureka is light- 
ening the burden of household duties and helping in its 
own wonderful way to keep the home clean and sanitary. 


The Eureka book gives interesting facts about cleanliness and 
sanitation thal you ought to know. May we send it to you? 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Detroit, U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch: Kitchener, Ontario 


Foreign Branch: 
6 Fisher Street, London, England 


GETS THE DIRT-NOT THE CARPET 
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vegetable shortening 


Allshortening is fat. It grows stale and then 
rancid—how soon depending largely on the 


Snowdrift is a pure, rich cooking fat—white 
and creamy and fresh. 
_ Itis made entirely of vegetable oil—stiffened 
into a creamy consistency that makes it most 
convenient to use. Snowdrift is never too hard 
nor too soft, no matter what the weather. 
It is richer than butter and very wholesome. 
But the chief reason that everyone likes 
Snowdrift, is because it is fresh. 


weather—wnless it is in an airtight tin. Snow- 
drift ¢s in a really airtight tin. 

When you open a can of Snowdrift in your 
kitchen, it is sweet and fresh. After you open 
the can Snowdrift ‘‘keeps’’ well. ‘The advan- 
tage is that Snowdrift is fresh when you start 


to use it, not already stale when you get it. 
December Good Housekeeping 





This new recipe book free upon 
Tequest. Address Department B. 


And now you can get Dia- 
mond Brand quality in 
walnut meats too—vacuum- 
acked to retain their 
teshness. Ask your dealer, 
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The holidays are walnut days 


At Christmas time, of all times—serve 
walnuts. 


For the yuletide cake and candy—with 
raisins or salted wafers, as between-meal 
dainties—for the Christmas dinner, in a 
dozen delightful combinations—use richly- 
flavored, full-meated California Walnuts. 
Nature seems to have created them espe- 
cially for these tempting holiday uses. 


And under the Diamond Brand you al- 
ways get them at their best—big, plump- 
meated, perfect—the finest walnuts grown 
—the most carefully selected and graded. 
Two kinds—both of the same guaranteed 
high quality—Diamond Brand “Soft 
Shells” for all ordinary uses, uniform in 
size and color, with big meats and medium 
thin shells—and Diamond Brand ‘‘Budded,” 
the walnut par excellence, with slightly 
heavier meats and extra thin shells. The 
“Budded” cost a few cents more per pound, 
but their thinner shells and extra large 
meats make them worth the difference. 


In buying walnuts remember that it is 
meats—not shells—you want. Insist upon 
Diamond Brand and be sure of the best. 


Put the distinctive touch into your hol- 
iday feasts this year by serving plenty of 
walnuts. Our new book ‘100 Delicious 
Walnut Recipes” (by Miss Alice Bradley, 
Principal, Boston Cooking School, and 
one of the nation’s leading culinary ex- 
perts) tells how to prepare these and 
many other ‘empting cishes. 

ADDRESS DEPARTMENT B 
CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Ai purely co-operative, non-profit organization of 
3000 growers 


DIAMOND BRAND 


CALIFORNIA 


WALNUTS 


on Walnuts 
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Your 
Measuring 
Cup 


Is Waiting for You 
Send Coupon for It 













Jiffy-Jell Desserts 


Contain Real Fruits, in Bottles Jiffy Cup 


(Aluminum) 































Note how Jiffy-Jell differs from other Jiffy-Jell brings you the finest 
dessert jells. fruits grown, in delightful form, at A half-pint cup — exactly — 


We crush the fruit, con h a trifling cost. Try Loganberry or : ae 
juice and seal it bag: Br omegg A ; Pineapple as an example. Mark how mete Se Sone Senne: 


: Per tia" abundant is the real fruit taste. twice with water to dissolve one 
wealth of real-fruit flavor, in liquid 


: ; wa ackage of Jiffy-Jell. 
form, comes in a Jiffy-Jell package. Use Lime-fruit flavor for a tart 4 oa 1 si 
The flavor is not in dry form. It salad jell. Use Mint to serve with is also holds an exact cup- 





is not artificial. It cannot escape or roast meats. Then you have the ful as called for in many recipes. 
deteriorate. choice of seven fruits for desserts. Ordinary kitchen cups vary in 

That is the joy of Jiffy-Jell des- fruits, One is the condenced frie | Si2@ 80 Fecipes are often spoiled. 
serts, as millions have discovered. juice in a bottle. The other is acid- The marks enable you to also 
They are real-fruit dainties, rich in fruit—lemon or grape-—evaporated measure fractions of a cup. This 
fruit, healthful and delightful. and mixed with the powder. Jiffy Cup is a kitchen essential. 


Jiffy-Jell is made in a moment. 
In the coming months you need ay Mga water, then the flavor 
dete from the vial, and let cool. Learn 
them. Fresh or canned fruit is both pow what it means to your dinners, How to Get It 
scarce and high. Yet people need _ if you do not know. It is the only 


fruit daily. dessert of its kind, Send us two end labels from 


Jiffy-Jell packages to show you 
use Jiffy-Jell. Send the coupon 
with them, stating name and 
address. The Jiffy Cup will then 
be mailed to you postpaid. 





We want every user of Jiffy- 
Jell to be sure of the right con- 
sistency. And this Jiffy Cup is 
sent to insure that. 

Cut out the coupon now. 





Jiffy-Jell 
Waukesha, Wis. 
I enclose two Jiffy-Jell end 


labels. Send the measuring cup 
to 


JiffyJeu 


Real-Fruit Desser 


Ten Flavors in ae Vials 
A Bottle in Each Package 
Mint Lime Lemon 
Strawberry Pineapple Orange 
Raspberry Cherry Loganberry 
Also Coffee Flavor 
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The Christmas Present 
that Fills the Year 


The Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records 
will put real, heart-filling joy into your Christmas. 

And they will carry the glad Christmas spirit 
on through all the year. For Columbia music is 
joyous music—new, sparkling dance records, the 
latest song hits, gems of grand opera, popular and 
classic selections played by the world’s greatest 
bands and orchestras. 

Columbia Records mirror magically the voice of 
the singer. The Grafonola makes every record a 
joy, so pure and clear is its tone. 


" Standard Models, $25 to $300; Period Designs, $300 to $2100. Ask your dealer for a copy 
ee aus of the Columbia Novelty 

COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NewYork Kecord Booklet, cohteining 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. the music of many lands. 
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Seasoned By Devotion 


They must be boiled in water free from minerals, else 
the skins are tough. 

They must be baked for hours at 245 degrees. To do 
that, steam ovens are essential, else beans will burst 
and crisp. 

They must be baked in sealed containers, else much 


’ 


“MY wife bakes better beans than you do,” writes a 

man. Thousands of others—particularly old 
people—feel like him. Home-baked beans are seasoned 
by devotion. And old tastes are hard to change. 

But these are scientific days. We know that home 
ovens can’t bake beans to easily digest. So they fer- 
ment. We kmow that home beans, with slight baking, 
become crisped and broken. And never were home 
beans baked with a sauce such as we bake with Van 
Camp’s. 


This Must Be Done 


Beans must be selected, for they differ vastly. We 
analyze each lot before cooking. 


“VAN GAMP’ 


flavor will escape. That’s how we bake Van Camp’s. 

They must have tang and zest. Our culinary experts 
tested 856 recipes in perfecting the sauce for Van 
Camp’s. Now they bake it with the beans so that 
every atom shares it. 

Van Camp’s beans are digestible. They are nut-like 
and mellow. The flavor is delightful. The dish is 
ever-ready, appetising, hygienic. This great meat sub- 
stitute, in these days, should be made inviting. 


PORK and 
BEANS 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups Evaporated Milk Spaghetti 


Peanut Butter 


Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


In using advertisements see page 
pag 
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For nearly a hundred years 


N England, nearly a century ago, the name ‘“ Morrell’s” 
first made its appearance at Yuletide gatherings. Ham and 
bacon of unusual delicacy bore this now-famous mark. 


Today, when the practical gift is the appropriate and acceptable 
gift, ‘‘Morrell’s” can well be placed first on the Christmas list. 


Morrell’s Household Calen- RPS 66 lowa’s Pride”’ 
dar with Balanced Ration Vb ~ » _ 4H 
Suggestions and Record of <a (SI | yf l, "hig fr Hams 


ea Events Sent Free (7 a Ge (or & - y ; a yj lowa’s P ride” 
pon Request. SEES * ait 


Send fora copy of Morrell’s House- 
hold Calendar containing Mrs. Ida C. The Morrell red heart label is more than a trade-mark; more than a 
Bailey Allen's practical series of talks symbol of excellence. It is your assurance of a distinctive and exclusive 
on the most timely topic —The Bal- flavor and a pledge of high quality. 
anced Ration. Each talk includes pA e:: - 
sets nobiles encinn tiene nisl cocinne Ask for Morrell’s. If your dealer has not yet stocked this line, ask him 
shied site Retin vse etenans Incemne. to get it for you. Also send your name and address and your dealer’s name 

“ae ee and address for a copy of Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen’s book of ham and bacon 

a Se eee recipes and the Morrell Household Calendar described at the left. 
unusual value because it answers = 
the often-asked historical questions 
concerning ancient, modern and JOHN MORRELL Q Co. 
world-war dates. 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


Suggestions for Acceptakle Holiday Gifts 
“Perfection” Mince Meat 


*Towa’s Pride” Ham Morrell’s Ox Tongue “Red Letter” Lard \ 
“Towa’s Pride” Breakfast Bacon “Yorkshire Farm” Plum Pudding “Yorkshire Farm’? Sausage “Yorkshire Farm” Mince Meat 
“Iowa’s Pride’ Smoked Beef Tongue Morrell’s Pork and Beans Morrell’s Chili Con Carne “Yorkshire Farm” Butter 
“Towa’s Pride” Dried Beef Morrell’s Roast Beef Morrell’s Corned Beef “Yorkshire Farm’’ Cheese 
“Towa’s Pride” Boiled Ham Morrell’s Ox Tail Soup Morrell’s Lunch Tongue “Emerald” Oleomargarine | 
Morrell’s Pickled Lamb Tongue Morrell’s Vegetable Soup “Yorkshire Farm” Orange Marmalade *S, O. S.” Nut Oleomargarine 


S02 SNS. BX” SIS AS SS IO 22 QUZS eS PS Z 
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To make appetites glad - 


every day in the year 


There’s a DEL MONTE 
variety for every menu 
need — an appeal that 
always tempts. 


x ALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, Califormi 


Send for our jree Recipe Book 


Del Monte 


BRAND 


QUALITY. 


CANNED FRUITS 


_ SVEGETABLE? 


Rig ngs oe 
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RED CROWN Ready-to-Serve 
PORK and BEANS have a rich 
tomato sauce—a generous piece of 
tenaer pork—and are prepared by 
our SPECIAL process. The good 
taste will immediately make 
friends with your appetite. May 
be served either hot or cold. 


Ask your grocer for them—also 
for any of the following RED 
CROWN Ready-to-Serve Meats: 


Corned Beef Corned Beef Hash 
Roast Beef Cooked Ox Tongues 
Roast Mutton Cooked Lunch Tongues 
Roast Pork Sliced Bacon in Glass 
Veal Loaf Sliced Beef in Glass 
Potted Meat Vienna Style Sausage 
Virginies Chili Con Carne 
Hamburger Steak and Onions 
Genuine Deviled Ham 
Cooked Brains 
Tripe 


Should your dealer not have 
them, please write us his name. 


* Acme Packing Company 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Happy Because Mamma . 
Is Going To Serve 


AND 


WITH RICH TOMATO SAVE 


p ACME PACKING comPANY 
Cc A: 
O be! K & ms FE A N S R WUGiT oF CONTENTS |S 
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Christmas Cheer the Winter ’Round 


An ever-handy Perfection Oil Heater chases early 
morning cold spots—carries the cheer of Christmas 
warmth and comfort the winter ’round. It gives in a 
jiffy the additional heat that so often makes all the 
difference—changes shivers into cozy comfort. 


Easily carried about—an ideal Christmas gift. Warms ten hours 
on a gallon of kerosene oil. Over 4,000,000 already chasing chills. 


Buy yours now to add to the Christmas cheer—and protect 
against coal shortage. Your dealer has one for you. 


Made by ; Also makers of 
THE le ALADDIN 


METAL PRODUCTS CQ. Cooking Utensils, 
7512 PLATT AVE. . ») NEW PERFECTION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO aa eS Oil Cook Stoves 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC WARE FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A Different Christmas 


No puzzling over what to give—no wearying shopping— 
no stretching of purse strings—that’s the different kind of 
Christmas Westinghouse Electric Ware makes possible. 

For Westinghouse Electric Ware is as good-looking as it is 
useful and as easy to procure as it is moderate in price 
Moreover, it offers a variety of gifts to pick from. 

You'll find it on sale by light and power companies, 
electrical, department and hardware stores. Look for the 


116 


name Westinghouse in the window. 


Pick Your Gifts From This List 


Toaster Stove—A complete table stove ° 


that will do the work of a double-burner 
gas stove. 

Turnover Toaster—Toast turns at a 
touch of a little knob, preventing burning 
of fingers. 

Percolator—Begins to operate in less 
than one minute after current is turned 
on. Made in several sizes. 

Iron—Eliminates the changing of irons 
and innumerable steps. Three sizes, 3-lb., 
6-lb., and 8-Ib. 

Curling Iron—No woman’s dressing 


table is completely equipped without an 
electric curling iron. 

Sew Motor—Attaches to any sewing 
machine. Runs a day for a few cents’ 
worth of current. 

Warming Pad—A big 
over the hot-water bottle. 
sizes. 

Polishing and Sharpening Motor— 
Quickly cleans silverware. Sharpens cut- 
lery and performs other services. 

Cozy Glow—Instantly warmth right 
where it’s wanted. 


improvement 
Made in two 


Where more expensive gifts are wanted Westinghouse Automatic Electric 


Ranges offer a variety of sty!es. 


If your dealer can't supply you, write us. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HEBE 


Pure skimmed milk evaporated 
to double strength enriched 
with cocoanut fat. 





hei 


woe tier and wr ons "= MMiake Your Cakes with HEBE 


4 pound butter 


sees —and Your Icings Too! 


3 cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 
1g cup HEBE 

‘9 cup water 

1 teaspoon vanilla 





Although food prices are high you do not n frug ri y 
Cream butter, add sugar gradually ug i lp eny eed to be frugal with the good 


ind continue creaming; then add yolks inges—if vy rej iohtt inv citc 

of exe and boat until mixture i ign things—if you let HEBE take its rightful place in your kitchen. 

Mix and sift the flour an baking 

powder. Add the water to HEBE. : : : *. ‘ me 

‘Tternate “add the’ sifted flour and HEBE is a new and economical foed for use in cooking and baking. 

diluted H ~ to the first mixture. 

When thoroughly mixed, add the 7. 2. : as 

vanilla and carefully fold in the stiffly Cakes, puddings and custards made with HEBE are wholesome desserts 
beaten white of eggs. Pour into : . . P 

buttered layer cake pans and bake of which you will be justly proud. 

in a moderate oven 15-35 minutes 
until delicately browned. 


Make a boiled icing, using HEBE, 
add freshly grated cocoanut, and 


7 veal > layers, ee = : . 
a oe ee ee Cone Cream soups and sauces made with HEBE are rich and wholesome. 












HEBE helps make bread and biscuits light and smooth. 









HEBE is good in coffee, too. 






HEBE is a balanced food, rich in protein, carbohydrates and fat. 






Evaporated to double strength, HEBE is of creamy consistency and for . 
practically all cooking purposes can be diluted one-half. 






HEBE is economical to buy and because it keeps sweet several days 
after opening, there is no waste. 






Write for the HEBE Recipe Book. It is full of sensible appetizing 
Address the Home Economy Department. 







recipes. 





THE HEBE COMPANY 


3205 Consumers Building, Chicago 






25,5% TOTAL SOUOS: =, = 
THE HEBE COMF 
Orrices: CHICAGO- SEA 
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Wonderful — 


New Song Hits**. 


from Song Headquarters 


INTER Nights! How we love those nights at home! —with the 

friendly piano, the talking machine and player-piano that are always 
ready to lead the fun. Welcome, then, the wonderful new “Feist” song- 
hits listed on this page! They mean new delights for winter nights. They 
mean you can sing in your own home the new song-hits the stars are singing 
in theatres everywhere—you can dance in your home the pet-numbers of Jazz 
bands and orchestras. They are truly wonderful hits—famous at all song 
centers—the pride of Song Headquarters. Take this page to your piano and 


try them out. 
“On the Trail to Santa Fe’”’ 


That dreamy waltz melody, that beautiful homely sentiment of “On the Trail to Santa Fe” 
are a combination nobody with an ear for music, a heart for beauty and feet for dancing can 
get away from. It’s a fascinating song hit everybody is singing and dancing. Get it today. 


“Golden Gate’’ 


“Golden Gate,” by the writer of “Bubbles,” is a golden song from start to finish. There’s 
golden sunshine in its sweet waltz melody. There are golden dreams and golden memories 
in its simple, beautiful sentiment. It’s a wonderful song, alike for singing and dancing. 


“In Siam’’ 


Luring—mysterious—truly oriental is the spirit of this new song hit. 
real live melody, sprinkled with real dance pep. And the mixture makes a supreme 


for your piano, phonograph or player piano. Try it 


But it is polished with 
x-trot 


Other Beautiful Feist Songs: 
** When You Look in the Heart of a Rose*’ 


“The Radiance in Your Eyes” 


ee ’ . ss 
By the Campfire 


“TheVamp” 
“Persian Moon” 
“Lullaby Blues” 


“Thank God You're Here, Mother Mine” 
“There's a Girlin Chateau Thierry” “The L of Lullaby”’ 
“Dreaming of a Swect Tomorrow” “Your Heart is Calling Mine” 
“Sweet Love Dreams”’ “Down Limerick Way” 

“My Baby Arms” (Fiske O'Hara's H it 

“Sand Dunes’’ “Love, Here Is My Heart” 

“Just Like the Rose’’ “*Give Me All of You”’ 

“Bluin’ the Blues’ “Sing Me Love's Lullaby’ 

*Star of the East” 


si 


Instrumental Numbers 


‘Laugh 
“Fidget y 
“At the 
“Vamp” 
“Orange Blossom Rag” 
Waltz 


*Klondyke Blues” 


ay a” 
a “*Sensation’’ 


Star of the Sea’ 
“Lazy Daddy” ‘Bells of Bagdad” 
“Syria’’ “Pjer-Kiss”’ 
“Merci Beaucoup’? (Thank You) 
“Church Street Sobbin’ Blues” ‘Heart of a Rose”’ 


rz Ball” 


ale wherever music is sold, or we will supply you 
1. Band or Orchestra, 


On 


at 40c a copy, postpa 


Ask your dealer for a copy of 
‘‘Feist’s Melody Ballads”’ 


A little booklet that will give you the words and 
music of the choruses of many of the beautiful song 
hits listed above. If not at your dealer's, send u 
his name with a two-cent stamp and we will supply 
direct 


LEO FEIST. Inc. Feist Bldg. New York 


CANADA: 193 YONGE ST. TORO?TO. ONT. 
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I don’t see how I ever got along without it 


“7. % 9% © 
eee tates 


It was hard to believe that a washing machine could do up my nice 
things as well as I could do them up by hand until I took advantage of the offer of a 
free trial, and saw the Eden wash my own soiled things in my very own home—not 
only my most delicate garments, but even rag rugs and blankets! 

toe ee © © © » Now—how I am regretting the hours I spent in doing that distasteful, 


unnecessary Monday task!—and how I am regretting the loss of many fine things that 
I innocently wore out on the rub-board—things that might yet have been good had I 


known how perfectly the Eden washes without rubbing. 
“I chose the Eden above all other washing ma- it saves on laundry bills—and, as for time/—well, I 


chines because it is 80 easy to operate!|-—There are now have my whole washing on the line by nine 


no confusing and dangerous belts or bicycle chains 
in which things can become caught and injured, 
and I know that Billy is perfectly safe when he 
plays about the floor under and around the Eden. 
It is operated by gears like an automobile—all en- 
closed and packed in hard grease, so I never have 
to bother with oiling, And then, too, there are 
eight whole years of success—of perfect service and 
improvements behind the Eden machine, and I 


o’clock, whereas it used to take me until noon 
when washing with the rub-board. Oh, I don’t 
see how I ever got along without it!—and I don’t 
see how any woman can neglect to accept the free 
trial which doesn’t in the least obligate one to buy 
or even cost a cent, yet which gives her such a new 
vision of the actual joy that can be gotten out of 
washday when the laundry is ‘Edenized’.’’ Send 
for ‘‘An Eden in the Home,’’ a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet that will give you a great many 


know that I am not taking a chance in buying it. 
‘« . . . . but the most wonderful part about the 
Eden is that it pays its own cost out of the money 


BROKAW-EDEN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


Factories at Lowell, Mass., and Alton, IIl. 


helpful suggestions on that important problem of 
home washing. 


An Eden Makes a Christmas Gift 
that will be remembered long 
and lovingly—not upon oc- 
casions, but on every cheery 
washday for years and years 
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For Everybody— 


HE Holiday Season brings Happiness and Good 

Cheer enough for Everybody! Good food is a 
happiness, for it gives health and enjoyment the 
whole year through. 


Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals have the pure natu- 
ral goodness of America’s wonderful grains. Each 
one is painstakingly produced, and you'll find them 
as splendidly nourishing as nature intended. 


The Armour Grain Company and all its helpful 
workers offer you the results of steadfast efforts to 
produce cereals that delight and strengthen thou- 
sands of happy homes. 


ARMOUR’S OATS 


Cook Perfectly in 10 to 15 Minutes 


ARMOUR’S PANCAKE FLOUR 
Makes Pancakes Mother's Way 


ARMOUR’S CORN FLAKES 
Toasted *‘ Just Right’ 


ARMOUR’S MACARONI PRODUCTS 
Make Glorious Dishes 


Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals are Manufactured by 


/ » ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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She Last Christmas pa ni 
on the Old Plantation 


Alt the cousins and aunts and uncles had flocked home for the 
merriest reunion ever and the rafters of the old mansion fairly 
rang. Never a shadowof the fast-approaching struggle between North 
and South that was to make this their last Christmas together. . . . 


The kitchen, where Aunt Jemima ruled, a gentle tyrant, had 
been all in a commotion for days. Such bringing in of plump 
poultry and little porkers, such baking of pies and plum puddings, 
such frosting of elaborate cakes as there had been! 


Christmas dinner was a repast not soon to be forgotten. But it 
wasn’t that alone which made the Colonel and his guests praise 
Aunt Jemima till her black face was all aglow with pride. Jt was 
the pancake breakfasts she gave them day after day! 


Oh, those breakfasts! Sometimes it would be crisp little sizzling 
sausages with pancakes. Another day delicate strips of bacon, with 
pancakes. But always pancakes! Golden-brown ones, and so 
tender, so rich-flavored! 

Many years later the fame of Aunt Jemima’s pancakes reached the 
North, and she was finally persuaded to sell the recipe. Today every 
housewife has Aunt Jemima’s secret at her com- 
mand! Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour can be found. 
i — in every grocery store, and with it the most inex- 

ge perienced cook can make cakes with the same flavor 
stuffed liKe little that delighted the guests on the old plantation! 
geese, delight in 
The Aunt 


: = 
Wesing Aunt z.. Look on the top of Jemima 
Jemima < the packages and . people also 

: see how to get the = makea 
jolly Aunt Jemima -— " delicious 
Rag Doll family j buckwheat 

jlour 


AUNTJEMIMA 


BUCK WHEAT 
FLOUR MIXTURE 


Try it for muffins 
and waffles, too 


Copyright 1919, Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Mo. _ 
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“Oh, I know mine is 
best,” Dorothy says. “Just 


taste it, Bobbie !” 


And Bobbie says, “It’s good, but mine’s best.” 
For Dorothy’s party mamma has made up six 


lovely dishes of 


JELLO 


each of a different flavor, and all so good 
that three little girls and three little boys 
hold one opinion: “Mine’s best.” 

Children know what is good to eat. Who ever heard of a child that did not like 
Jell-O, or ever saw two youngsters who could agree as to which flavor was best—all 
being so good ? 

The Jell-O Book tells how to make many new desserts and salads in the easy Jell-O 
way, which cuts out work and worry and most of the expense. A copy of the book 
will be mailed free to any woman who will send us her name and address. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Chocolate, and is sold by grocers everywhere. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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m-m—yum! 


Homemade bread! 


HILDREN love the flavor of home- 
made bread; and they need the 
nourishment that homemade bread 
gives them. Make it for them with 
YeEAsT Foam. Watch their appetites 
grow— they ll eat twice as much at 
every meal. 


A 3 a‘ i ‘ Send for Booklet 
Magic Yeast Yeas! Foam > OE 7 “The Art of Baking Bread”’ 
Just the same * { NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO, 
except in name aa CHICAGO 





climax a perfect evening the after-theatre 

bite must be as charming as the occasion 
demands. How delicious that cup of coffee 
if you can serve it at once to warm away the 
chill and keep the spirits high. 


Taiz GUESTS ARE WAITING. And to 


Faust Instant Coffee [..». | 


makes the most delicious cup you- ever tasted. It is real coffee in highly Part 
concentrated form. A little of the powder in the cup, with boiling water y 
added, makes your coffee instantly—just as much as you need, and flavored (A Suggestion) 
exactly to your taste. | When you arrive home, you 


can serve this delightful little 


No Pot—No Grounds—No Waste—No Cooking nner 


Faust Pupaet Dotter 
. . e Se 7. _ 

Faust Instant exemplifies the old Latin phrase ‘‘Multum in Parvo’’ “Much ee ee 

: ° ” ° Pt ° : Combination Salad with 

in Little” and so the Faust Instant way is real economy, for a family size can Salad Dressing 

costs less than several pounds of coffee in the old form, and makes more cups Olive Sandwiches 

for the price. Finger Rolls 
Really, you’ll never appreciate the good- Faust Instant Coffee 
ness of soluble coffee until you have Niue aim Haihos aie 
tried Faust Instant. And you'll never need not even don an apron, 
know how good tea can be until you Just add hot water to Faust 


Instant Coffee and serve. It 
have tasted Faust Instant Tea. costs little more than a cent 


COFFEE —™ we 2 SS 
30-Cup Can 100-Cup Can $0.45 
60-Cup Can 200-Cup Can 85 
120-Cup Can 400-Cup Can 1.60 


Your dealer has Faust Instant. Or, if he 
hasn’t received his supply, send us his 
name and an order. Address Dep’t 2. 


Our Faust Coffee and Tea are famous the world over. 
Another of our proudest products is Faust Chile 
Powder—the seasoning that “‘makes’’ the dish. 
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From the Valley of the Mountain 


The berries—rich, full ripe and fragrant with the bouquet 
that comes only to the berries of the Valley of the Mountain 


—Picked from the vines when every cell is filled with sugars 
and flavors 


Terres within a few hours to the kitchens in the berry 
elds 


Preserved with exact science that regulates the tempera- 
ture each minute until every atom of richness and flavor is 
sealed in a film of pure sugar 


—and that’s the whole story of 


aul's Jams 


*¥ 


Fresh berries and pure sugar | 
Bn renecson Tee | 
If your kitchen were there beside the berry vines, you Rhea: 
could, with equal science and equipment, make jam as good. coro * 4 


Fruit GROWERS CANMIAG co 
PUYALLUP. WAS 


But until you can have the wonderful berries of the Valley 
of the Mountain, you must depend upon Paul’s Kitchens to 
supply you with the jam that is made the way no other jam’ 


is made. 


Your grocer has the fresh fruit jam—Paul’s Jam—hermeti- 
cally sealed in glass jars. 


PUYALLUP & SUMNER FRUIT GROWERS’ CANNING CO, 
PUYALLUP, WASHINGTON 


- Paul's Jams are made bythe Puyallup & Sumner Fruit Growers’ 
Canning Co. (The Puyallup Association), n organization con- 
trolled by 1800 co-operating growers, 
raising berries and operating their own 
kitchens at Puyallup, Washington. The 
effort of allisto raise the finest berries 
and make the best jams. Father and the 
boys raise the berries. Mother and the 
girls gather and prepare them. 


In using advertisements see page 4 135 





Have the Joy of It 


“A vacuum cleaner! And an Apex, too! How did you guess it? Just what I’ve been hoping for. Now 
I'll never scold you any more for dropping cigar ashes on the floor. Let’s attach it and see how it works!” 


‘‘Anywhere--- 


Anytime”’ 
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Enact this scene in YOUR home this Christmas morn: Let 
this year end your daily grind of sweeping and dusting. Tell him you 
want an Apex Cleaner for Christmas. At your merest suggestion, he 
will appreciate the saving of time and energy that an Apex will give you. 

More than 200,000 housewives already enjoy the advantages of 
Apex dustless cleaning. In new homes, the Apex makes the start ideal; 
in old homes it brings a new sense of good housekeeping. 


__An electrical dealer in your city will demonstrate the Apex without cost or 
obligation of any kind. He will deliver it on Christmas morning. Write for his name. 


The Apex Electrical Distributing Company 
1067 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, O. 


a" <= 
— <f 


ELECTRIC SUCTION CLEANER 
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HERE is a vast difference in pancake flours. True, they are 

nearly all made from much the same grains, but TECO Flour 
has one unique ingredient all its own, quite aside from the high 
quality of the cereals selected. That unusual element is Butter- 
milk — powdered malted buttermilk. 


No wonder Tecos have such a tempting, savory, different taste— 


—Breakfasts that are feasts! 


The careful housewife —the thought- 
ful hostess—does not leave this first 
meal of the day to chance. If it is to be 
a “pancake breakfast,” for instance,— 
(and what a treat a real pancake break- 
fast can be!) she sees to it that TEco 
Pancake Flour is used. 


Teco Flour!—these two words are th 


CONTAINS NO WHEAT 


SELF-RISING 


CAKE FLOUR 


of Whew 


TECO 


BUCKWHE 
AT. € 
AND BARLEY Fron) 


Re Battormnilh Door it! 


(it’s in the flour) 


secret of thousands of discriminating 
housewives the country over. Many 
a man goes to a day’s work cheerier be- 


cause of that Teco taste! 


HETHER or not you regularly observe Teco 
Tuesday, send for “The Buttermilk Book,” by 
Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen. It gives many tasty Teco 
recipes. Teco Flour saves time, trouble and expense— 
no eggs, no milk necessary. Just add water and bake, 


*& THE EKENBERG COMPANY 
506 Lackawanna Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory, Belleville, Ontetio. 


Pancake Flour 


In using advertisements see page 4 139 
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The “Perfect” Grand can 
be supplied with or without 
gas end oven and broiler. 


Richardson “Perfect” gas 
and coal range, large size. 


CHECK IN SQUARE. (Address nearest office. 


I am interested in 78 
(1) Richardson Heating Apparatus Ranges 
(J Garage Heaters [j Laundry Tank Heaters 


0 ee ~ 
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This is one of the many types of ranges which has made 
the name of Richardson & Boynton Co. synonymous with 
comfortable cooking from coast to coast. 


It is a combination of over eighty-two years of construct- 
ing not ranges alone, but zlso a mechanical expression of 
what women want to shorten and brighten their hours of 
household work. Every bit of machinery in the tremen- 
dous factories making Richardson & Boynton Co. products is 
doing its particular work, not to turn out products quicker, 
in greater volume or at saving of manufacturing costs, but 
so that the householders of America may obtain heating 
and cooking appliances to do the work they have to do, 
conveniently, economically, and to endure. 


The range pictured here, and the small photographic 
reproduction of two other types are, we believe, master- 
pieces in the art of range making without superiors any- 
where in the world. 

If you will fill out the coupon printed here, we will be glad to direct 


you as to where you can see one of these ranges, or any other of the 
Richardson & Boynton products in which you are interested. 


“Richardson & Boynton Go. 


Established 1837 
31 West 31st Street, New York—171-173 West Lake Street, Chicago 
98 Federal Street, Boston—1332 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Rochester Newark Providence 





FIBERLOID 


The GIFT 
—Acceptable, Intimate and Beautiful 


Make your next gift solid Ivory Fisertoip Tortet ArtIcLes. 


A token which always brings true appreciation. At once it becomes an 
important part of one’s daily life. Will not dent, break or tarnish. The 
ideal material for the boudoir. Sold in sets or singly by high-grade dealers. 
Ask to see the Fairfax Pattern, in Brushes, Combs, Mirrors, 
Powder and Jewelry Boxes, Cosmetic Jars, Hair Receivers, Perfume Bot- 
tles, Pin Cushions, Shoehorns, Button Hooks and Manicure Outfits. 
Ivory FrBertoip engraves beautifully. An artistic monogram 
inlaid on each article adds to its charm and the intimacy of possession 
WE WILL SEND UPON REQUEST a complimentary 
copy of Grace Gardner's booklet, “Beautiful Fairfax,” 
illustrating the FAIRFAX PATTERN, and including 
“The Care of Hair and Hands” 


The FIBERLOID COMPANY 


Advertising Department 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Dominion Ivory Company, Ltd. 


Sales Room: 
Toronto, Canada 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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e season of Good Cheer 
calls for the choicest of 
good things to eat. Wilson's 

Certified Ham, Bacon and other 

Certified products measure up to 

the standards of excellence which 

the Holidays bring to mind. jem 
* 


They are selected, handled and 
prepared with the respect your 
own mother would show toward 
them. The Wilson Certified 
Label is an expression of that 
Good Will and Good Service 
which adds to Good Cheer gn 





Jhb mark “WILSON & CO, your guarantee” 
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Christmas | 


And here’s the gift of gifts! Sewing will be FUN with this 
Davis Portable Electric—It’ll save time and effort, too! 


What could offer more real Christmas happiness than a gift which 
eliminates one laborious, tiresome detail of the busy housewife’s 


Put it in the closet work—that brings into her life a new pleasure—-new satisfaction— 


when youre through new economy—and saves her time? 
T a ey The Davis Portable Electric Sewing Machine performs these services. No more 
tiresome treadling. Better sewing--more sewing--easier sewing. 


ve 9 
Portable Electti 
olfable Electric 
Sewing Machines 
Every home should have a Davis Portable Elec- any room. Stowin closet—out of sight, when 
tric on Christmas morning. An _ ideal gift. not in use, 
There are three DA VIS models, each complete- The price is surprisingly reasonable—no more 
ly enclosed in a very handsome and convenient than an ordinary sewing machine. So, why 
not have the best? 
: s . , : Sold by electrical dealers everywhere. Telephone 
May be taken anywhere. Permits sewing in your dealer fora free trial or write for Catalog 51, 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CoO., Dayton, O. 


Vanufacturers of Sewing Machines since 1 


dust-proof carrying case. 


“You merely press 
1 /the foot-con trol 


In using advertisements see 





“One of My Best Little Pals!” 


HERE’S many a woman who feels just that way about her Royal. 

She'll tell you that cleanin?, house is easy and takes but a few minutes daily 

with a Royal. No longer is woman's “work never done’—and it’s finished early 
and she pets some restful leisure time to enjoy life. 


The Royal cleans fast, and sure. The nozzle is very wide—that saves steps and time too, In- 
ground, embedded dirt and all hair, threads and surface litter are whiskedaway in a jiffy without 
wear or harm to the finest rugs or most delicate draperies, because the Royal Cleansby Air—Alone! 
Every nook and cranny can be reached and kept clean with a Royal andits attachments. Ask 
your dealer to demonstrate in your home and in the meantime let us send you an interestin}, illus- 


trated book. The P. A. Geier Co., 5102 St. Clair Av., Cleveland, O. 


<3 


ELECTRICCLEANER 
CleanshyAir-A Jone/ 
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Winding the phonograph is laborious. If that 1s what has silenced 


your phonograph, G-E motor drive will bring back the old pleasure. 


“Cranking” a phonograph 
1s as unnecessary as cranking the car 





G-E MOTORS are the phonograph 
motors this Christmas, and every 
other Christmas—for new phono- 
graphs, for old phonographs, for 
phonographs of every make. 
Laborious winding between records 
—-iike laborious cranking of motor 
cars—is unnecessary now. You like 
your phonograph as much as ever, 
but how irksome the constant wind- 
ing has become! G-E motor drives 
will wind—and let you re-discover 
the lost pleasure. 

The three small sketches show 
three types of G-E motored phono- 
graph drives. One type replaces the 
hand crank and automatically keeps 
the regular spring motor wound. 
Another, placed in the top of the 


case, drives the turn-table through 
friction with a small rubber pulley 
attached to the tiny motor. Another 
type goes directly into the machine 
in place of the ordinary spring 
mechanism. Any of these types are 
connected by cord to any lamp 
socket or wall receptacle. 


The G-E motors are silent and 
smooth-running. You merely switch 
the current on or off—no other 
attention. They always give the 
instrument perfect tempo. They 
eliminate hand winding for good. 

Ask your phonograph dealer to 
show you G-E motored phonograph 
drives—as readily applicable to oid 
machines as to new. General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


-F motors 
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made with 


’ Runkel’s 


Discovered | that Chocolty Teste 


ISCOVERED!—the flavor you would DB sadgpniige a !—in acup of Runkel’s 
give anything to get into your cakes —the new Cocoa Cookery. No 


: a need to grate chocolate any more—just 
and your puddings,—the chocolaty flavor dip your spoon in a can of Runkel’s— 


of Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa. Here’s already & nowdés, all reade to wse—. 
how to get it: and get the wonderful chocolaty flavor 


Whenever an old-fashioned cake or dessert of Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa. 


recipe asks you to grate an ounce of chocolate, Write for THE COCOA COOKERY BOOK 
use three-fourths of an ounce (three level table- and learn the modern way to make: 
spoonfuls) of Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa— COCOA CAKE COCOA FILLINGS & ICINGS 


af COCOA FUDGE ROLL COCOA CUSTARD 
already a powder, all ready to use! DEVIL'S FOOD CAKE COCOA CANDIES 


ooh ; COCOA GINGERBREAD COCOA NOGG 
The resulting improvement in flavor and appear- COCOA COOKIES COCOA DE LUXE 


ance is due to the fact that Runkel’s is concen- since ch be INSTANT COCOA 
trated chocolate in powder form—one-fourth Complete Recipesarein” Runkel’sCocoa 
stronger in chocolate flavor than cooking chocolate Delights” the recipe book of the New 
and one-fourth more economical to use. Cocoa Cookery. Write for your copy. 

RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc., 440 W.30th St., N. tbo. 


Runkels (@ 


All- “Purpose Cocoa 


« 
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bristmas . 
Cocoanut Candie 


Cocoanut Snowballs Cocoanut and Chocolate Cream Rocks 
4 cups powdered sugar 1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut pound sugar 1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 


1 
1 egg-white, beaten 1 teaspoon vanilla extract ¥% cupful water Few drops vanilla exiract 
4 tablespoons waiter ¥% teaspoon lemon extract ¥4 teaspoon cream of tartar 2 squares unsweetened chocolate melted 


Mix sugar, white of egg beaten to a stiff froth, and water, then add Dromedary Boil sugar, water and cream of tartar three minutes after actual boiling com 
Cocoanut, vanilla and lemon extracts. Beat until stiff, then mold into smal! mences; remove from fire and stir until the sirup becomes cloudy, then add 
balls. Lay on waxed paper and set in a cool place to harden. Serve, if Dromedary Cocoanut. Flavor one-half of mixture with extract, and flavor 
desired, in bon-bon cases. Cocoanut fudge and penuche are also delicious. second half with chocolate. Drop from aspoon inrocky cakes on waxed paper 


Home Made Candies—Ideal Christmas Gifts 


Cocoanut Candies are easy to make successfully, and 
everyone likes them. 
Replacing Flavor —— are the important points in good 
Cover am . 2 cocoanut candies. . ; . 
Keeps ES < a’ Dromedary Cocoanut insures against disappointment 
' eep J because it is always fresh, moist, and full-flavored. 
Dromedary — Open an “Ever-Sealed” package and taste it—not too 
dry—not too moist—but just as it is when you grate it 
yourself—and all the hard work done. Every package 
contains Guarantee. 
Many novel candy recipes will be found in the latest 
Dromedary Cook Book. Write today for Free copy— 
help Santa Claus make this a candy Christmas. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Department A 3735 Washington St., New York 





The Thor is an admirable 
Christmas Gift 


~ JAN Hours Wonk ferthe 


Map 


Electric Washing Machine 
550,000 WOMEN USE IT 


HE THOR Electric Washing Machine is becoming almost uni- 
versal equipment in American homes. Those homes into which it 
has entered regard it asa prime necessity. It does a washing in an 

hour at a cost of three cents and solves the servant problem on wash 
days. Furnished with very latest model four-position swinging wringer. 


$10 sent 


Write us for the name of the dealer 
be you who will put a THOR into 
your home for a small payment down 
—then $10 per month. 


You may now buy a Thor for the same amount 
of money you pay for a laundress. 


Hurley Machine Company 
28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Dept. 2109 Chicago, U.S. A. 


Branches: New York — Toronto 
Manufacturers also of Thor 
Electric Coruna Cire 
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From the Queen of 
America’s Dairy Lands 


LL the world knows the enviable reputa- 

tion achieved by the farm folk of Den- 

mark for the wholesome and unadulterated 
purity of their dairy products. 


Guided by the early traditions of their fore- 
fathers, a colony of Danes brought to the heart 
of America’s richest dairy lands the same ideal 
of scrupulous purity. In the town of Denmark 
they founded an industry which was destined 
to grow and become famous for the unusual 
quality of its product. 


“Danish Pride 
Evaporated Milk 


is cow’s milk in its richest and purest state, made by 

the famous Enz process. Not a thing is added and 
nothing taken away except the water. Contains no 
sugar, no flavoring and no preservative. Danish 
Pride cows are clean and well cared for. They graze 
in beautiful green pastures; they drink only the 
purest water and breathe the invigorating air of the 
North Shore lands. 
Every facility of modern science insures absolute cleanliness 
in every operation through the plant, and brings to the Ameri- 


can table a milk whose quality is true to the traditions of the 
world’s foremost dairy folk. 


All good grocers sell Danish Pride Evaporated Milk. Order 
from your grocer today. 


Buy It by the Case 
Always Fresh—Readv to Serve 


DANISH PRIDE MILK PRODUCTS CO. 
DENMARK, WISCONSIN 





Yes sade 
Paenet 


Not for Men to Say 


i JM AN asks, “Are your Van Camp Soups 
entirely man creations?” 


No, madam, they are not. 


The final authority is a woman—a domestic 
science expert. She makes the last comparisons 
and decides the recipe. And the final touch is 
nearly always added by a woman. 

Countless women come to these great 


; But Men Do This: 
iitchens and discuss the an Camp 


Sinine Most Van Camp Soups are based on famous 
' French recipes. And those are man-chef 
creations. 


It was a noted man-chef who brought them to 
us—from the Hotel Ritz in Paris. And he made 
our basic soups. 


Our scientific cooks are men—men with college 


‘VAN GMP: 


training. Few women so far have gone so deep 
into culinary science. 

Our chemists who choose materials by analys s 
are men. And men-chefs do the cooking. 


To Meet Women’s Ideals 


But Van Camp’s Soups are all made to meet 
women’s ideals. Our culinary experts make a 
soup in several hundred ways. They test out 
countless blends and methods. But a woman 
decides which is best. And the final soup which 
a woman selects is forever maintained as our 
model. 


So Van Camp’s Soups please women. They 
will please you better than any soups in exist- 
ence. ‘Try a few cans and see. 


Soups 
18 Kinds 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans 


The Final Touch Chili Con Carne 


to most Van Camp creations is added 
by a woman, 


Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 


Baked for hours at high heat, yet every bean is 
nut-like, mealy, whole. 


Van Camp’s Spaghetti 


a famous Italian recipe. 
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Evapcrated Milk 


A formula we value at $500,000, developed from 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 


delightful flavor. 





Made from blended nuts to bring you a new, 


neseoo 


Bmasecvy ss So 


Mince Pie 
‘‘Like Mother Used to Make”’ 


What is home without a delicious, piping-hot mince pie 
once in a while? It’s the very flavor of home—the pie 
absent members of the family remember—the pie that 


brings them home. 

You just can’t make a poor mince pie with None Such Mince 
Meat. It has that spicy, luscious, basic-quality richness making a 
good pie certain. And if you’re not entirely satisfied with your own 
pie-crust, make that according to the directions on every package. 


‘NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


One package of None Such brings you material in abundance fer 
one good big mince pie. Order a package from your grocer. Break it 
open and smell that wholesome, fragrant mince meat. You will have 
mince pies often afterwards, because they are so easily and inexpen- 
sively made, and because they have the real, rich, home-made flavor. 

None Such lends flavor to the stuffing of duck, and nourishment 
to the filling of breakfast gems. Send for other None Such recipes. 
And try the recipes printed right on the None Such package. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


None Such Gems—Make a pie-crust dough. None Such Dressing for Duck 
Use gem pans, greasing them as usual. Roll or Other Game—Make dress- 
dough moderately thick. Line each gem pan ing in the usual way; add 1 
witn dough in the same manner as for pie, fill package None Such Mince Meat 
with None Such Mince Meat thickened with and more apples and celery to 
@our. Make a covering of dough. Serve hot. suit individual taste. 





ELECTRIC VACUUM 


CLEANER 


BIG BRUSH— POWERFUL SUCTION 


: 


; | \ 


‘ 
\ 


Free Your Afternoons 


Don’t let your afternoons be heldin slavery 
by the drudgery of housework. Let the 
Torrington Electric Vacuum Cleaner give 
you time for rest and recreation, for study 
or play. 


The Torrington will clean your house 
quickly and easily. It takes out all the 
dirt and dust from your floor-coverings, 
hangings, upholstery, furniture, mat- 
tresses, cushions, and curtains, and car- 
ries all of it away in its bag. 


The Torrington’s big sweeper brush picks 
up the threads and the surface litter and 
loosens the trodden-in dirt so that the 
powerful suction can take it up into the bag. 


The Torrington consumes less than a dol- 
lar’s worth of electric current A YEAR— 
less than half what you would pay a clean- 
ing woman for a DAY. 


Visit the nearest shop where Torrington 
Electric Vacuum Cleaners are sold and 
have the Cleaner and its attachments 
thoroughly demonstrated to you. 

Send us your address so we may send you 

a booklet, also information about a free trial 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


National Sweeper Division) 
17 Laurel Street Torrington, Connecticut 


> 
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For Every Member 
of the Family 


LL share in the year-round value of a DUPLEX 

Fireless Stove. Delicious and savory dishes at 
every meal prove it as the most wonderful addition 
ever made to your home equipment. And besides it 
frees you from care and worry and cuts costs in your 
kitchen. 


The DUPLEX roasts meats brown—retaining all the 
bulk and juices—cuts meat bills. It prepares cereals, 
baked beans and many other dishes as they should be 
cooked—slowly, surely and without attention. It 
marks the beginning of a new era of better cooking in 
less time—at less cost—in your home. 


DUPLEX Fireless Stoves have many features such as 
larger cooking capacity, extra insulation, patented 
steam vents, individual covers and other refinements 
which make it pay to see this stove before buying. If 
your dealer cannot show you—write us for illustrated 
booklet and name of your nearest dealer. 


DURHAM MFG. CO. 


‘*World’s Largest Makers of Fireless Stoves’’ 


(#=& 300 Durham St. MUNCIE, IND. 
) % DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Three Books for Discriminating Readers 


The Moving Hand Writes 


and this strange mysterious voice speaking thru a young girl tells of a new heaven. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


was laughed out of court a few hundred years 
ago because he declared the earth was round 
Today we laugh at modern explorations into 
the strange field of the psychic. 


gated, and his scepticism has been changed to 
an agreement with the discoveries of such mas- 
ter-minds as Sir Conan Doyle, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, William James, and others. Are you 
justified in laughing away something you hav. 
never seriously investigated? Have you the 
right to declare as unsound something that 
leading scientists endorse—unless you have 
investigated it? 


Do you believe in the abolishing of death? 
Read Basil King’s book. 


All communications after death sounded 


phantastically unreal to him. He investi- 


BUY 


“The Abolishing of Death” 
By BASIL KING 


Illustrated by F. X. Leyendecker Price $1.25 


‘“Oh, you Elsie” they yelled. 


Read how the boys greeted Elsie Janis 





General Pershing said: “Elsie, when you first came to France essays may have been pro- 


someone said you were more valuable than a whole regiment; duced, but this is the greatest 


then someone raised it to 2 division 


But I want to tell you 
that if you can give our men this sort of happiness you are 
worth an army corps 


Says Elsie Janis: “i have mct Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, artists, burglars, and theatrical managers, but of 
all the people t ever met—” but read her amusing story. 

Elsie Janis has written a book of her experiences which is 
Better 
books have been written about the war, great speeches and 


as entertaining and vivacious as her performances. 


picture of the laughter of the 
singing Army of the United 
States. Elsie Janis went ‘over 
there’’ tolaugh with “ther boys,” 
and her book is a com- 
It is almost a 


es of this true-blue, vigor- 


pendium of characteristic American laughter. 
hilarious account of the experier 
ous, “peppy” American girl. Invite Elsie Janis into your home 
by purchasing this book. 


“The Big Show” 


My Six Months With the A. E. F. 
By ELSIE JANIS 


IMusivraied Ly Photographs =<- 


Price $1.50 





The world knew Harry Lauder as a singing comedian who could 


amuse, entertain and enliven. The war came. Lauder’s son 
was killed in France. But the message of the times was 


“Carry on,” 


? 
and this greatly beloved figure spent his time 


“A Minstrel 


recruiting and entertaining for the British Government. He 
smiled thru his tears and did In his book which 
grips, arouses and inspires, Lauder writes amusingly and 
pathetically of the war as he saw it. 


“carry on.” 


in France” 
By SIR HARRY LAUDER 


Illustrated from Photograp. 


Popular Edition $1.00 


At Bockstores, or Add 13 Cents for Postage from 


Pususters (osmopolitan Book (orporation Newvor« 


119 West 40th Street 
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Made with either the i 
large or baby lima beans ee 
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Cut This Out and Keep It 
MEMO-MENU 
Clear Tomato Soup *Lima Bean Loaf 
Cold Slaw 

Steamed Fruit Pudding—Hard Sauce 
This menu furnishes a stimulating soup; 
a rich protein dish in the lima bean loaf; 
a vegetable and salad combined in the 
cold slaw, and a satisfying dessert. 

*See recipe No. 1 below. 





12 Ways to Save 
Meat Dishes 


Meat Is Your Largest Food Expense 


approval. Order early for 
slivery. If you do not know 
TUEC distributor in your 
te us for his name and 


Here are some delicious dishes arranged in attractive menus to help you keep 
the food bills down, 

They were created, tested and proved by the School of Domestic Arts and 
Science, Chicago—recognized authorities on foods. 

They are efficient meat substitutes made with succulent lima beans which are 
rich in body-building protein. 

Protein is the main food-element in meat. But the same protein in lima beans 
costs only half as much as it costs in meat. 

So when you serve meals like these you save half the cost of meat which is 
your largest food expense. 

_ The other foods in these menus in each case provide all the fats, starches and 
minerals that are needed for a balanced meal. : 

So there’s no loss in food value because the meat is omitted—you get perfect 
nutriment. 

These meals are as good for children as for grown-ups, so the whole family 
can enjoy them. And they are tempting to the palate—you can serve them as 
often as you wish. 

Note their variety and simplicity. Try one of them now. By using these 
menus in rotation for one meal a day you'll save bother and money: and serve 
daintier, better meals, 

Cut out the memo-menu above as a reminder in ordering today. 

Mail the coupon to us and we'll send you (free) other balanced menus suggest- 
ing delicious meatless meals. 


Be Sure You Get Real Limas 


Be sure that you get genuine lima beans. Your grocer can supply them— 
either the large or baby size. They come from California and are grown near 
the sea. 

Don’t confuse them with “wax” or “butter” beans. Lima beans are sweeter 
ind more delicate in flavor. Once you know the genuine Seaside brand you will 
ilways buy these beans. Lima beans are the “protein”? beans that take the 
place of meat. 

Try them now—cut out these recipes—ask your grocer for Seaside—specifying 
which size you want—the large or baby lima beans. 


United Electric Co. 


CANTON, OHIO 
Toronto, Ont. 








CALIFORNIA * CALIFORNIA 





SEASIDE SEASIDE 


LIMA BEANS 


rge succulent beans, rich in protein. Thin- 

nned, tender and delicious. Don’t confuse 
ith “‘wax’’ or “butter” beans. The limas are 
sweeter. They have a nut-like flavor found 
niy in genuine lima and baby lima beans. 


BABY LIMA BEANS 


One of the most delicious beans ever grown 
is the baby lima. Small in size, very tender 
and flavory. A highly nutritious bean. Use 
them if you wish in any recipe that calls for 
“lima beans,” for they are the same as “‘limas.” 
They are different in size only. 


California Lima Bean Growers Association 


Oxnard, California 


MTT 
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ents of a family 
in laundry, so that 
ds can be given 


ctive Methods of 
the Family Washing 


mitive woman. 
uired a change 
plucked a new 


and clothes, the 
creasingly diffi- 


years ago, the 
bing on it with 
lay of the Nile. 
ocess with no 


nsed to four or 
h of the severai 
bns and miscel- 
dering process. 


creater refinements are practiced. Instead of four 
or five methods of handling the family washing, a 
dozen are used. 


Your wearing apparel and household articles are 
carefully sorted by trained workers when they are 
received at the laundry—sorted aud “pigeon-holed” 
in the same way that the mail clerk sorts and pigeon- 
holes your letters. 


Woolens, silks, laces, badly soiled articles, linens, 
light colors, cottons, dark colors, curtains and so on are 
placed in special compartments and kept apart to be 
washed separately by special means. 


A dozen methods for handling your family washing — 
these are what the laundry uses. Isn’t this immensely 
superior to the old-fashioned wash-tub way? 


It is this attention to detail—this specialization — 
that has made modern laundries 
conservers of clothes and a true 
economy. 


There are modern laundries in 
your city. Give them your family 
washing and they will give you 
ideal service and freedom from 
washday drudgery. 


Laundry Machinery Company 


xecutive Offices, Cincinnati 





It is easy to guess that she wants an 
electric “vacuum cleaner. And careful 
comparison will easily enable husband, 
father, son or brother to. select the 
that will please her most - the cleaner that 


“Cleans Without 
Beating — 
and Pounding.” 


Sold ‘on approval. Order early for 
Christmas delivery. If you do not know 
the OHIO-TUEC distributor in your 
vicinity, -write us for his name and 
address. ; 


The United Electric Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
Canadian Plant: a Ont. 
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Run No Risk—Be Sure It’s 


‘LISK 


“Better Quality” Kitchen Ware 


“Better Quality’? means more satisfactory ser- 
vice as well as economy in the long run. 


In enameled cooking utensils it means seamless 
steel shapes without corners or dirt-catching seams; 
insoluble enamel coating that cleans like china and 
is acid resisting. Sightly and sanitary in the 
highest degree. 

In tin and galvanized household wares Lisk 
“Better Quality’? means thick gauges of steel with 
heavy tin or zinc coatings, substantially built to 
withstand hardest usage. 


Lisk wares will satisfy the most critical housewife. 


Prepare Your Christmas Dinner in a 


Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 





Your turkey will be juicy and tender and 
browned to perfection without the work and worry 
of basting by hand. 


: Vaporized meat juices condense on the 
cover of the Roaster and shower down on 
&. 
7 t 





the roast—self-basting. 

Nothing is lost by 
evaporation. The roast can- 
not dry up. Substance and 
savor are retained. 

The Lisk Roaster con- 
sists of three pieces—top, 
tray and bottom—stamped 
from steel and enameled 
with insoluble porcelain. 
No corners or crevices. 

A cooking utensil you 
can uce to advantage every 
day in the year. 

Six sizes. Two colors. 

Write for Free Cook Book 


THE LISK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK 


Ry 
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Ory this Recipe 


Robinson Crusoe Pudding 
114 cups cooked Ralston 
1g cup sugar 

3 p sug 
Y% Ib. figs 
14 cup chopped nuts 
Add sugar to Ralston while hot and 
stir until dissolved. Put figs and nuts 
through chopper and add to first mix- 
ture. Beat well to lighten, set aside 


to chill, and serve with whipped cream 
sweetened, or with lemon sauce. 


ae SSE RRR SSS SRE SES 6 
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Properly nourished 
children sleep well 


Growing children should play hard, eat 
heartily, and sleep soundly. Ralston is 
just the food for them. Easily prepared in 
single boiler. 


Ralston provides the wheat elements needed for 
building firm flesh and sturdy framés. It helps regu- 
late the digestive system. 

Children love Ralston and eat it eagerly because it has 
the delicious wheat flavor. Tastes good to grown- 
ups, also. Try it today. In checkerboard packages 
at your grocer’s. 

Try Purina Branzos—The Wheat Food Laxative. 
The only bran food that can be cooked as porridge. Makes fine 
bread and muffins. In checkerboard: packages at your grocer’s. 

Mother Goose Recipe Book 
Send the top of a Ralston box for Mother Goose Recipe Book, 
illustrated by C. M: Burd—in eight colors. 


Ralston Purina Go., St. Louis, Mo. 








fe Blondel , 


8 Varieties 


Each of 
National Favor 


Kraft 

Chile 

Swiss 
Pimento 
Rarebit 
Camembert 
Roquefort 
Limburger 


STERILIZED 
AMERICAN 
CHEDDAR 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
Send 10 cents in stamps or coin 
for sample tin of Kraft plain or 
Pimento flavor, or 20 cents for 
both. Illustrated book of recipes 
FREE. Address Dept. G, River 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


*« 


—a very simple, yet a very wonderful thing. Few 
people really sense the full significance of “Blended” 
when applied to cheese. Blending of coffee or tea is 
usually employed to produce a particular individual 
flavor. But in cheese making, it is the only method by 
which a perfect, uniform and unvarying quality can be 
secured. 


LKHORN (HEESE 
8 VARIETIES IN TINS 


is the blended product of never less than six of our rural factories 
—usually more. The composition of a perfect cheese is easily 
analyzed. But there are so many things — even climatic conditions — 
entering, into the making of a perfect cheese that no rural factory 
can produce an unvarying, quality from day to day. The bulk 
cheese from our rural factories is first sent to our Central Storage 
Warehouse for ripening. Each cheese is then tested for texture, 
moisture, flavor, butter-fat, etc., as a basis for the skillful blend of 
the different makes in just the right proportion to produce that 
exquisite Elkhorn Flavor. 


The patented Kraft process that sterilizes this blended product really 
pre-digests it—makes Elkhorn “like you”’— and the parchment lined, 
air-ti§ht tin brings this highly nourishing, food to your table with 
all its original purity and smooth, creamy richness, for, 

“The first hands to touch it are yours.” 


Eat more cheese—it is the condensed Zoodness of pure 
milk—more than twice the food value of meat. You 
will never know how surprisinily 300d cheese can be 
made until you have tasted Elkhorn Cheese—8 Va- 
rieties in Tins. No rind, no waste; stock your pantry 
shelves, it is Suaranteed to keep until opened. 


Served in individual portions at all leading, hotels, res- 
taurants and on dinin% cars. 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 
Chicago New York 











AA Washer Jrue to Its Jrust 


How good it is to know you can ¢rust your 
(Gainaday ! 

How ready it is to work for you, how thor- 
oughly and carefully it cleans the clothes—how 
it saves your strength! 


You can wash the filmiest of laces, your best 
table linens, your finest lingerie. The laces will 
come out even and with no fraying at the edges, 
your table linens will keep their sheen—your 
lingerie will be lovely and fresh. And it cleans 
the rougher, grimier pieces as easily. 


All this for a few cents’ worth of electricity, 
and no real work on your part. The Gainaday 
wrings the clothes too. Its electric wringer 
swings and clamps in any position. The 
Gainaday has met the test of time and is 
guaranteed. 

Ask us to send you our picture folder, 


“For an Easier, Shorter Washday.”’ 


PITTSBURGH GAGE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
3010 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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(reamelles 


A Delicacy For Those Who Ap- 


preciate Superior Quality in Foods 


Creamettes are an especially prepared, 
more tender, more delicious Macaroni product. 


Creamettes, made from the creamy parts of 
the best selected durum wheat, are as different 
from ordinary macaroni as tenderloin steak is 
from round steak. 


The special process by which Creamettes are made 
retains the sweet, nut-like flavor of the wheat, with 
a texture and tenderness as fine as a mushroom. 

Use Creamettes with your favorite macaroni recipe 
tomorrow. They are alwaysa delight. Creamettes cook 
in one-third the time required for ordinary macaroni. 

Creamettes are sold everywhere. In the United 
States for 10 cents a package. Ask your grocer today. 
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IT BEATS... 
AS IT SWEEPS 
AS IT CLEANS 


The only care that her rugs require. Anda 
life-long reminder of your consideration for her. 


THE HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER CO. 


The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 


NORTH CANTON, OHIO HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Why didn’t you call me earlier — you knew we had pancakes! 


He’d have been ready in time if he had known the treat A ae 


mother had in store. Breakfast is more than just breakfast 
with Pillsbury Pancakes on the table. 














Pillsbury Pancekes—light, fluffy, delicious pancakes—are made 
with Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour, a new and delightful combina- 
tion of cereals. Ready to use—just add water and bake. 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour—Health Bran--Wheat Cereal, Pills- 

bury’s Best Flour, Rye, Graham and Durum flours—all are 
members of the Pillsbury Family of 
Foods; all guaranteed products. Your 
grocer carries Pillsbury Products. 
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PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


' ~ MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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Cravats 
and 
Trousers 


Cretones \ 


Wardrobe | 


Beautiful 
Table 
Linens 


Household 
Daily 
Comforts 


| Ha 
i chi 


| Soft Shires 
and Collars 


Beach Rompers 
and 
Smocks 


A Never-to-be Forgotten Git 


HEER and happiness—the year round 
—go with the Simplex Ironer. Every 
housewife must keep her family supplied 
with fresh, clean clothing and linen. It’s 
easily and economically done with the Siim- 
plex. Thoughtful husbands appreciate this 
and readily decide for the Simplex as the 
most acceptable Chritmas gift. 
The Simplex has the wonderful auto- 
matic feed board control. Simple and safe 


to operate. Piece after piece ironed so easily, 
so pleasantly—perfectly. Think of doing an 
average family’s ironing in an hour! The 
saving in fuel, help, strength and laundry 
bills will pay for the Simplex Ironer in 
a year. 

Already more than 100,000 enthusiastic 
women are using the Simplex Ironer. Our 
easy payment plan makes it possible for 
every home to have one. 


Send for illustrated booklet—‘‘Clean Linen in Abundance.’ 


American Ironing Machine Company, 504-168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: 70 W. 45th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Gales Office: 431 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal, 


We also make Ironing machines and Laundry equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and factories 


IMPLEX{RONER 





















































No. 6050 — 
Sterno Stove 
—High _ Grade 


i i) ° utne 
ate P i Handsome Aluminum Cookin pam, Collagait 


$2.00 each. 
able Serving Tray, 


fo -- * $2.75 each 
é Devi ces F R E E : FSonada $1.00) 


ee ee 


¢ Bees at the four Sterno Cooking 
oe Outfits illustrated on the corners 
tf of this advertisement. These appli- 
e ances are sturdily made up of the high- 
& est grade aluminum and embody labor 
and money saving features. Used in 

Y conjunction with STERNO Canned 
Heat, they fill the needs of virtually every 

kind of cooking and heating—indoors 

and out of doors. Packed in pretty Xmas 
holly paper, these handsome, handy devices 


make the ideal Christmas gift. 


Attached to each of these Sterno Cooking 
Devices is a Christmas Card which entitles 


purchaser to one of the following articles 


absolutely FREE. 


STERNO—Toaster with Collap- STERNO—Aluminum Qu: : ° - 
sible Handle; can be converted into Sauce Pan, Collapsible al ua STERNO~7-in. yee og Frye 
Grill or Broiler. ig Pan, Collapsible Handle. 


A can of Sterno Ganned Heat accompanies each outfit 


Simply detach card from the STERNO appliance you purchase. Write on back of card 
number of device you wish, (one, two, three) mail card to S. Sternau & Company, and 
device will be mailed to you absolutely free. Card must be sent in between ania 

15th and December 25th, 1919. 


* STERNO Canned Heat 


No. ‘ys : 
6053— @e Quick, clean and safe—smokeless, odorless, sootless. Looks like cold cream 
A combdin- ’ a oe m «4 n- € ~ 
otha Won't spill or_explode.—10c a can; $1.20 dozen. Far West, 15c; 
, ‘ 9c OC; 
pene Sie e 2 for 25c. Canada, 15c¢ each; $1.80 dozen. ee 
he Fo a F e 
Flat), with & Ask your Dealer for the Sterno Special Xmas Gift 5 oo © cake 
ee 


handsome Alumi- s " a 
num Boiler having Devices. Remember that the FREE Gift Offer Only a ette with Aluminum 
= 4 Quart Sauce Pan and 


No. 6052- 
A combi- 


non-heating detach- : ene oe say 
able handleand knob Holds between December 15th and December 25th, IgIQ e° aso Aluminum 7in 
Frying Pan. Sau e Pan and 


ae 
Price $2.65 .( Far West ; 
$3.00; in Canada, $3.75.) . S. STERNAU & CO., Inc., 417 Fifth Ave., New York a 5 FryingPanhavecoll psible, 
San Francisco Sales Office, 10 California St. . i ager Pompeo aa 
Folds flat. Price of combi- 


Canadian Sales Agent, y 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO. LTD. nation, $4.50. (Hares 
es 


& 10 McCaul St., Toronto, Canada $4.75; in Canada, 36 50.) 
Se « 
e 


e 
* ie er 
8 
Y 10a ° 
© 0 CBs Soe 
For sale at all Druggists’, Hardware Stores, 
Department Stores and Specialty Shops, or 
send 10 cents in coin or stamps for a Trial 
Can and Catalogue. 
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‘Youll be proud to show tt 


OU’LL point with pride to the simple, sturdy 

lines, and gleaming copper tub of the 1900 
Cataract Electric Washer. You'll feel like congratu- 
lating yourself because you have selected a perfect 
washing machine! 


It’s the magic figure 8 movement that makes the 
1900 a perfect washing machine! All washing ma- 
chines cleanse the clothes by forcing the water back 
and forth through the material; but in the Cataract 
Washer the water swirls through them in a figure 8 
movement, which sends it through them four times as 
often as the ordinary washer! 


Just connect it with the A |} 
electriclight and pull back 
the lever. 


The swinging | yb 
wringer is OS 
reversible. 


No parts in the tub to rub against the clothes and 
cause wear and tear —no heavy cylinders te lift out 
and clean. And even the wringer works electrically, 
and can be swung from washer clear over to the clothes 
basket without moving or shifting the washer. The 


After you start the washer 
you need not bother any 
more about it. 


1900 costs less than 2c an hour to operate, and 
washes a tubful of clothes snowy white and clean in 


No heavy cylinders in the 

tub to lift out and clean. 

No parts to rub against 
the clothes. 


8 to 10 minutes. 


“1900 CATARACT WASHER 


2 9 


Our Special Trial Offer 


° Comes in 
Prove before you buy it that the 1900 pla 


8 and 12 


is a_ perfect washing machine. The sheet 
6052-— 1900 dealer in your town will deliver one are 
-om bi- ° ane ’ 
right to your home. After you have 
of Sterno ° Ps 2,8 mater awirls th 
‘itehae realized what a comfort it is to know that phen trae _— ave Oe 
Juminum your clothes are not being washed in the and 4 times as often as in 


» Pan ane the ordinary washer. 
um 710 
e Pan and 
llapsible, 
les. Kit- 
larc meal 
of combi- 
(lar West 


, $6.50.) 


>) 


same water as other people's start paying 
Jor it on terms to suit your convenience. 
Fill out the coupon now! If you do 
not have electricity, write us about our 
hand and water power machines. We 
make them in many styles and prices. 


The 1900 Washer Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory and Office 
357 Yonge Street, Toronto 


1900 Washer Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Please send me details of 
your trial offer and the name 
of the nearest 1900 dealer. 


Name 
Address 


City and State 


een ee ee 
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The Book Which All Are Reading 


A man came back alone through eight hundred miles of northern wilderness to civilization 
McDowell, commanding the Royal Mounted, did not know 


Was ne Keith; the murderer? 


Was he Conniston of the Royal Mounted Police? 
Then MYSTER Y—LOVE—A WOMAN whose 


charm tugs at your heart—STRUGGLE against the strangest barrier that ever separated two lovers—and the difference between a W HITE man’s 
love anda YELLOW man’s all make up the thrilling novel by James Oliver Curwood 


byt The River’s End 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


Illustrated by 
DEAN CORNWELL 


A Novel of 
God’s Country 


Price $1.50. 
Postage 13 Cents 


This unforgettable story of John Keith—of strong men whom you will admire and women whom you will 


love—of thrilling drama staged in mountain wilderness and on the banks of the great 


Saskatchewan—plays 


on the human heart-strings and is selling as no other book by the same author has ever sold. 


“Before Kao’s eyes he saw a white man throwing away. his 
life. About him he saw the world falling, his power gone, 
his own life suddenly hanging by a thread. This white man 
was not bluffing. This man who had ventured so much for 
his own life and freedom would now sacrifice that life to save 
a girl, one girl! Keith sensed rather than saw the swift 
change of emotion sweeping through the yellow-visaged Mo- 
loch staring up at him. The oriental’s evil eyes had widened, 
exposing wider rims of saffron white, betraying his amaze- 
ment. In the same breath he raised his voice in a sharp 
call. Keith sprang back and his Service automatie leaped 
from its holster with lightning swiftness. Yet that movement 
was no swifter than the response to Kao’s cry. The panel shot 
open, the screens moved, tapestries billowed suddenly as if 


moved by the wind, and Kao’s servants sprang forth and were 
it him like a pack of dogs. . .. Something caught him from be- 
behind, twisting his head almost from his shoulders and he went 
down. He lost his automatic. Weight of bodies was upon 
him; yellow hands clutched at his throat; he felt hot breaths 
and heard throaty cries. A madness of horror possessed 
him, a horror that was like the blind madness of Laocoon 
struggling with his sens in the coils of the giant serpent. He 
was not fighting men. They were monsters, yellow, foul- 
smelling, unhuman. As if it had been a cane, he snapped 
the bone of an arm whose hand was throttling him; he 
twisted back a head until it snapped between its shoulders; 
he struck and broke with a blind fury and a giant strength, 
until at last, torn and covered with blood, he leaped free.’’ 


For Sale Wherever Books are Sold 


Pusuisters (Osmopolitan Book (orporation ew Yor 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Cooking with 


Wesson Oil 


is not anew way to cook 


T requires no special recipes—no changes in the 
way you cook. In frying, you melt any hard fat 
to an oil long before it is het enough to fry in. 

With Wesson Oil you start with an oil. That is the only 
difference, except the difference you will find in the 
more wholesome, delicious result. 









In shortening, use Wesson Oil in your own favorite 
recipes exactly as you would use any other shortening. 
Ii you have been in the habit of using butter, use a quar- 
ter Jess Wesson Oil and add a little salt—because Wesson 
Oil is al/ pure fat and unsalted. 


You may doubt it until you have tried it yourself, 
but the fact that Wesson Oil is liquid instead of hard, 
iike your old shortening, doesn’t call for any change in 
your recipe or the way you make it. 


Some cooks suggest that Wesson Oil should be mixed 
with other liquid ingredients, rather than with the flour ° 
or dry ingredients. You don’t have to make this change 


















niry unless you want to. Wesson Oil will give excellent 
results if you use it just exactly as you would any 
a. other shortening. 
rill 2 
a A pure vegetable fat for shortening 









SALADS 7% 






Your grocer has it! 
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Do you want legislation 
based on “‘facts” like these? . 


The Federal Trade Commission, it 
seems, would like to show that the 
packers are getting control of the 
food supply of the nation. 


If it were true, the commission 
ought to have no trouble in prov- 
ing it. Every detail of the packing 
business has been open to them. 


But the idea is absurd—and an 
absurdity cannot be proved. 


ok ok * 


The commission has published a 
list of some 640 articles said to 
be sold by the packers. 


This list is a gross exaggeration. 


90 of the items listed are not sold 
to the outside trade by Swift & 
Company but are supply and repair 
materials, such as brick, cement, 
etc., used in construction and 
maintenance. ~ 


Glaring duplications appear also. 
Sausage was listed 37 times under 
different varieties. Strictly beef 
products and by-products were 
classified as over 60 different items. 


* 


larly handles only butter, eggs, 
cheese, poultry, canned goods, lard 
substitutes, soap, and, to a very 
small extent, dried and salt fish. 
And it handles only a small per- 
centage of the volume of these sold 
to the trade. 


It is natural and logical, of course, 
that Swift & Company should 
handle these auxiliary articles. 


Practically all of them are sold 
to retail shops. And plus this 
is the matter of plain economy. 
Swift & Company, by handling 
these auxiliary products, reduces 
overhead costs all down the line 
and gives cheaper meat and better 
service to the public. 


That Swift & Company can serve 
the public at a profit of only a frac- 
tion of a cent per pound from all 
sources is possible in large part 
because of these products. 


We do not believe that intelligent, 
fair-minded American citizens want 
legislation based on the kind of 
“facts” the Federal Trade Com- 


enenennevennaaene 


mission is using to fight th- packers. 
As a matter of real fact 
Such “facts” are vicious and grossly 
unfair and can do nothing but 
harm to everybody concerned, 
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Aside from meat and meat by- 
products, Swift & Company regu- 
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Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


DOL IU 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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SAUER’S 


Feiitti- Rice 


A delicious, ready-to-use punch, 
requiring only the addition of 
sugar and water and proper 
garnishment to make the most 
refreshing and wholesome drink. 
A 35c 2-oz. bottle makes 
forty glasses of punch. 


Rae ti 


Christm as Dessert 


Christmas dessert-making time is not a time to experiment with flavoring extracts. 
occasions may countenance the use of seasonings of doubtful strength or 
purity, but this “feast-of-feasts-day” calls for thes best the world. affords. 


The discriminating housewife knows there is one name that signifies extracts of 
surpassing excellence—and so, for every occasion she demands 


SAUERS 
EXTRACTS 


ALMOND 


“ANISE PURE FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Sauer’s Flavoring Extracts passed the experimental stage years ago. Today, they are 
known the world over as the winners of 


17 Highest Medal Awards for Purity, Strength 
and Fine Flavor and as the Largest Sell- 
ing Brand in the United States. 
Old Virginia Fruitti-Punch is the thirty-third addition to the Sauer family of 


extracts. Served as a Punch, it makes an ideal Christmas-Day beverage; as a Flavor, 
it is adaptable to any use—adds a piquant tang to the sauce for plum pudding. 


What better Christmas present than a handsome holiday box of half a dozen of 
a Se Sauer’s assorted flavors? 
VIOLET 


faurn-poncs | The C.F, Sauer Company, Richmond, Virginia 
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§ Are smirit of Christmas always prompts the selection of the best e 
g “Lakers Cocoa and bakers Chocolates are for all times and for ) 
, all ages. Plany genorations have known and have recogmzed they —¥ 
superior quality and favor of these standards of the world tor purity — 
¢ and excellence. mo . a 
“hooklet of Choice Recipes sent free. j | 
WALTER BAKER @ Co. Ltd. 
: ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER MAss. 
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